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MILITARY REPOSITORY. 


THE SEVEN YEARS WAR 1n cfxuatty.. 


{Continued from page 245.9 


Tax Ruſſians within three weeks had gained two bat- 
tles, yet the fituation of the king was not thereby ren · 
dered the more precarious; for his diſadvantages did not 
fo much reſult from defeats, as from his being ſo far. diſtant 
from Saxony and Sileſia ; of which circumſtance,. his ene- 
mies ſoon availed themſelves. From both theſe provinces 
he was now cut off, A junction of the Ruſſian and Auſtri- 
an grand armies was to be expected. Daun and Soltikow- 
held on that ſubje& a conference at Guben, but nothing. 
was concluded upon. The Ruffians remained in their camp 
near Furſtenwalde. 

At this time the king of Spain died,, Ferdinand VI. 
Charles, the king of Naples, aſcended the Spaniſh throne, 
and his ſon, of eight years old, that of Naples. The houſe 
of Auſtria had great pretenſions to the kingdoms of Na- 
ples and Sicily ; but never an opportunity of realizing 
them happened more ſeaſonable. The monirch a child, 
| the government in uncertain hands, the miniſters without 
principles, the finances deranged, the troops ſmall in num- 
ber, and without diſcipline ;: to take poſſeſion appeared 
only neeeffary, Spain unacquainted with her- monarch, 
and unprepared for a campaign ;. France exhauſted. in her. 
reſources, was incapable. of ſending troops inta Italy ; the 
ſubje S was debated. in the Secret Council of mpreſs ; 
but policy being ſubdued. by private Ps at the 
Court of Vienna, the precarivus conqueſt of. Sileſia wag 
preferred to the certain acquiſition of two kingdoms. | 

The Auſtrians, as. well as the troops: of the Empire, had 
in the nn time ene N and taken Leipaic, Tow 
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gau and Wittemberg. It was expected that Saxony would” 
be liberated, Berlin conquered, and Magdeburg beſieged, 
But nothing of all this took place. The king relying on 
his activity, and the tardineſs of his enemies, with which 
they followed up their victories, was tho day aſter the 
battle again full of confidence, A few days before this 
battle, he received by an officer, ſent by Duke Ferdinand, 
the news of the victory of Minden. Frederic ordered the 
officer to wait, intending to ſend by him a fimilar informa. 
tion to the Duke, The officer appeared before the king 
the day after the action. I am ſorry, ſaid the king, that 
% the anſwer to ſo welcome news, is not fo agreeable 28 1 
e could wifh ; but if on your return, you do not find Daum 
* at Berlin, and Contades at Magdeburg, you may aſſure 
* the Duke that much is not loſt.” en 4 
Though the Ruſfians derived from their victory no ad- 
vantage, yet it produced to the king a chain of misfor- 
tunes, The firſt was the lofs of Dreſden, The Auftrians, 
in the king's abſence, united with the troops of the Em- 
pire, again beſieged it. The Pruſſian commander, Smettau, 
was prepared for defence. General Guaſco threatened to 
bombard the town from eighteen batteries. Smettau pro- 
miſed to anſwer it with an hundred eannon. But all at once 
the news of the action at Kunnerſdorf arrived. The Au- 
ſtrian commander loſt no time to repreſent to Smettau his 
perilous fituation, and offering him an honorable capitula- 
tion, The Duke of Deux Ponts, alſo fent him word, that 
if the ſuburbs of Dreſden ſhould be burnt by the Pruſſians, 
the whole garriſon fhould be put to the word, and all the 
Pruſſian territories devaſtated. Smettau anſwered this com- 
pliment by ordering the ſuburbs to be ſet on frre. Diſad- 
vantageous as his fituation was, a vigorons defznce was 
expetted ; but a letter from Frederic detuded all. 

The king, foon after the unfortunate battle, had inform- 
ed him, that it would be very difficult to diſlodge the Au- 
ſtrians, and compel them to raife the fiege of Preſden; he 
ſhould, therefore, in cafe of neceflity, only take care of 
the treaſury. Smettau now loſt all hope, and his whole 

| attention was bent on the lafety of the money, amounting 
to above 5,000,000 dollars, which then was depoſited in 
that place. The neceſſity, therefore, to ſave a quantity of 

' nietal, the want of which puts an end to all wars, and di- 
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orgatiizes the braveſt troops, brought Smettau to 2 deeidon- 
He was ignorant of the approach of a Pruſſian corps. But 
the beſiegers who were well informed of the progreſs of 
that army and who thought already of withdrawing, for“ 

all menaces, -and acceded to every condition which 
Smettau thought proper to propoſe. He was allowed by the 
capitul tion, freely to withdraw Ws whole garriſon, Daggages 
and money waggons.  * 

The capitulation vas juſt Sniſhed * e by dis. 
Duke of Deux Ponts, and one gate taken poſſeſſion of by the 
Auſtrians, when the Pruſſian Gen, Wunſh, after forced 
marches, arrived within five miles of Dreſden, He an- 
nounced his arrival by the firing of cannon. Ignorant of 
the capitulatian, he reſolved. to ſtorm the Auſtrian camp. 
His arrival re- animated the Pruſſians at Dreſden, and many 
of the officers of the garriſon were of opinion that 
the capitulation ſhould be deſtroyed, and the troops who 
had poſſefſion of one of the gates, be driven out. But 
Smettau, ſtill in fear for his money waggons, would not 
liſten to his propoſal, and Dreſden was taken poſſeſſion 
of by the Auſtrians, Wunſh then retreated, The ca- 
pitulation, however, was violated, almoſt in all its parts by 
the Auſtrians, whole officers. behaved in the moſt ſhame- 
ful manner. Smettau, at length, found means to get off 
in ſafety with his treaſury and his garriſon. | 
During this time, Prince Henry arrived with the main 
army from Sileſia in Saxony, ſurprized the Auſtrian Gene- 
ral Vehla, near Hugerſwerda, and took him with 1800 men 
priſoners, The Auſtrians, with Daun at their head, now 
occupied, together with the Ruſſians, Lauſatia. But here 
they were ſoon diſtreſſed by ſcarcity of proviſions, The 
Auſtrians could with difficulty provide even for themſelves, 
and offered to the Ruſſians money inſtead of proviſions : 
„My ſoldiers do not eat money, anſwered Soltikow, and 
marched his army through Sileſia to Poland. . Laudon en- 
deavored to perſuade him to beſiege Glogau. But this de- 
ſign became entirely deluded, when to their aſtoniſhment, 
they diſcovered a Pruſſian camp near Beuten on the Oder. 
Here ſtood Frederic to cover Glogau. They would not 
riſk an attack upon him, marched along the Oder, and now 
leemed to direct their attention on Breſlaw. But every 
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where they dilcovered Pruſſians, and the paſſes well guard. 
ed. They did not march further than Herrnſtadt ; and 
after having reduced that place to aſhes, they marched to- 
wards Poland. | 

At the end of October, Sileſia and Brandenburg were 
_ evacuated by the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, Twelve burning . 
villages denoted the departure of the latter, who could not 
make war without committing enormities. The eſtates of 
Count Coſel on the Oder, experienced the fame fate. He 
complained of it to the king ; who in his anſwer, obſerved, 
* We have to cope with barbarians, who are working at 
the interment of all humanity, You fee my dear Count, 
* that I am more attentive to remedy the evil, than to com- 
plain of it; and this I would recommend to all ny 
friends.“ The animoſity of the allies aguinſt the king, 
was indeed ſo great, that it degraded our century. 

In Saxony, the. Pruſſian general, Wunſh, had retaken 
Torgau and Wittenberg, and defeated a large corps of the 
Auſtrians. Leipzic, which was occupied by the troops of 
the Empire, fell now allo, into the. hands of the Pruſſians, 
together with the whole garriſon ; after which the armies 
of Wunſh and Prince Henry formed a junction. Soon after 
the corps of Gen. Fink joined them, 

Daun tried every i{cheme to drive Prince Henry out of 
Saxony ; but this general, by his vigilance and ſupenov 
talents, not only evaded: all his - ſchemes, but alſo found 
means to cover Leipzic and Wittenberg, The Auſtrian 
commander now formed a new projet, He intended to 
cut off Prince Henry from thoſe two places, and to encloſe 
him in his camp. He therefore divided his army into dif- 
ferent bodies ; the ſtrongeſt of which was commanded by the 
duke of Arentburg. Henry ſuſpeRed the deſign of his ene- 
mies, and detached the generals Fink, Wedel and Wunſh,with 
their corps on different routs, The enemy, when diſcover- 
ed were falling back. At laſt the corps of Wunſh, met 
near Duben, Aremburg's large army, which immediately 
formed in order of battle, General Platen, at the head of 
the Pruffian dragoons and huſſars, charged the Auſtrian in- 
fantry, overthrew them, and made 1400 priſoners. 

The king being indiſpoſed, went to Glogau, after having 
detached Gen. Hulſen with che greateſt part of his army to 
Saxony; where the Pruſſians now became ſo powerful that 


\ 
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Daun thought proper to match into the ſtrong camp of 
Plauen, in order to cover Dreſden, This city, of all the 
Auſtrian conqueſts lately made in Saxony, was the only one 
they retained, To wreſt from them alfo this important 


place, was Frederic's chief intention, as ſoon as he in per- 


ſon could reach Saxony with his troops, and form a junc- 
tion with Prince Henry. All depended upon forcing Daun 
to retreat to Bohemia, which probably would have happen- 
ed of itſelf ; but Frederic wiſhing to accelerate it, detached 
Fink with 11000 men to Maxen, in the mountains, and 
Col. Kleiſt was ordered to invade Bohemia with another 
body of troops. The expedition of the latter was not un- 
ſucceſsful ; he made priſoners, levied contributions, and 
plundered, in order to make repriſals for the enormities 
committed in Sileſia, 

Fink's poſition alarmed the enemy, on account of theie 
tranſports from Bohemia ; however, his fituation was ex- 
tremely precarious, being at s confiderable diſtance from 
the king, and ſurrounded by the Auſtrians, This general 
ſeemed to have ſome apprehenſions of his fate; before he 
began his march, he made ſome repreſentation to the king, 


who laconically anſwered, © You know that I am no friend 


„to difficulties, prepare, therefore, for your march.“ 
Fink marched to Maxen, and ordered Gen. Linſtadt with 
zooo men to occupy the paſs of Dippoldiſwalde, whereby 


the communication with Freyberg was kept open. But the 


king not contented with that diſpoſition, mtimated to Gen, 


Fink that it would be better if the whole corps were kept 


together, as then he would be better able to oppoſe the ene 
my. Frederic's order was complicd with; whereby all ob- 
ſtructions to an attack from the Auſtrians became removed. 

The 21ſt of November was the unfortunate day, which 


wer will be remembered by the Pruſſians. Fink was attack- . 


ed from every quarter, He occupied the plains, and his 
enemies the heights, This diſadvantage became ſtill greater 
by the vaſt ſuperiority of his enemies. On the one fide he 
was Oppoſed by Daun with go, ooo men; on the other, by the 


duke of Deux Ponts, with the army of the Empire. The 


Pruſſians fought with aſtoniſhing bravery, until their ammu- 
nition became expended. Their retreat was at laſt cut of, 


ind they could not anticipate any hope of relief from the 


5 he was unacquainted with their ſituation, Fink a 
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ſembled his generals and propoſed a retreat ſword in hand; 
| which: was objeſted tq, from the impoſſibility of making 
good their way through the defiles, ſo ſtrongly occupied by 
their enemies; ſo that a capitulation was unavoidable, With 
nine generals, and the whole corps of near 11,000 
ſurrendered priſoners of war; and a few huſſars who eſc. 
ped, brought to the Ing. an account of the ſorrowful 
Nu TAL ' 

The frimige.s as ne the enemies of the lian were again 
diſappointed in their expectations. Daun [inſtead of im. 
proving theſe great advantages by ,puſhing forwards, return. 
ed into the ſtrong camp, near Pirna. Frederic, on the con- 
trary, although having ſuffered the loſs of one half of his 
army, at the very concluſion of the campain, when all the 
regiments were reduced in numbers, did not change his po- 
fition, and only with 20,000 men, firmly preſerved his 
ground in Saxony. To remedy, in ſome degree, this diſpro- 
portion of numbers between him and his enemies, 12,000 
of the allied troops were ordered to join him, which, under 
the command of the hereditary prince of rer Was 
ſoon after effected near Chemnitz, + | ++ 1 

An extraordinary winter campaign now followed, The 
King s army was ſtationed in the neighborhood of Dreſden, 
in {mall towns and villages, They were kept ſo near to- 
gether, that few only could be brought under roof, Moſt 
of them lived in huts, where they laid around the fire day 
and night. The winter was extremely ſevere, the ſnow be- 
ing ſeveral feet deep. Proviſions were ſcarce, - The ſoldien 
in order to keep their blood ſomewhat in circulation, were 
either running about the camp like madmen, or they lay in 
their tents in heaps to warm alternately part of their frozen 
bodies. In this ſituation, attack and defence were equally 
impoſſible, The numbers of the dead, daily, was alarming; 
and in this winter campaign the king loſt more men than two 
battles. might have occaſioned, The ſituation of the Au- 
ſtrians was equally deplorable. Diſeaſe prone its direful 
havoc, and daily deſtroyed thouſands, | 

The war againſt the Swedes during this campaign, was 
as little remarkable as in the preceding, The Pruſſian ge- 
neral Kleiſt, after the battle of Kunnerſdorf, being obliged 
to join the king, the Swedes had no enemy to oppoſe, They 
made uſe of that opportunity, by taking ſeveral Pruſkan- 
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5 weakly. garriſoned, and by puſhing forward Fe as 
Prenſlaw. But the Pruſſian general Manteuſel, ſoon aſſem- 
bled a corps, with which he drove them From m 
and beyond the river Pena. a 
The campaiga of the allies was carried on b eee 
ſucceſs. Great Britain had now taken an active part ia the 
war by land ze the Parliament having granted the king of 
pruſſia £ 1,900,000 ſterling. The French. begin» their ope- 
rations by a bold enterprize, In the middle of winter they 
ſurprized Frankfort on the Mayn. This free Emperial city, 
after having furniſhed its contingent was under no ap- 
pr ehenſion of danger from the allies of the Empire. They 
had before granted to the French a free. paſſage by ſingle 
corps only, At this time a ſimilar application was made, and 
likewiſe granted; but the French, inſtead of marching 


through the city as formerly, took poſſeſſion nenn 
and treated it like a conquered place. 


Frankfort became now the head quarters of the Wende b 
whereby they gained a free communication with the Auſtri- 
ans and the troops of the Empire, and could moreover be 
ſupplied on the rivers Rhine and Mayn with every thing 
neceſſary. To wreſt from them thoſe -advantages, was 
Priace Ferdinand's chief aim at the opening of the campaign. 
This, however, he was obliged to defer till April, as the 
troops of the Empire, and a corps of Auſtrian and Freneh. 
had invaded Heſſia and the adjacent ftates, from whence it 
was firſt neceſſary to drive tbem. Prince Ferdinand after ſeve- 
ral engagements compelled them to evacuate thoſe countries; 
and after having left 1 2000 men to cover Heſſia and Hanover, 
he marched with go, ooo men towards Frank fort. Duke 
Broglio, who commanded, the French army in that quarter, 
occupied the ſtrong paſt of Bergen near Frankfort, which 
neceſſarily was to be taken, before he could den n 
Attention upon Frankfort. 

Oa the 1gth of April, both armies met. at t this places The 
village was -immadiately attacked by Prince Ferdinand. 
Eight battalions of German troops in che pay of France, 
were ſtationed hexe, and from bebind tbe village ſeveral 
brigades of French infantry kept up a briſk fire. The Prince 
of Yſieaberg at the head of the He ſſian . the 


0 Heaperctians* f by fea as well az on the 5 of America 
Baiull the French, connełted With = hiſſory, will hereafter be related, - 
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attack. The French having all the advantages of the ground 
on their ſide, kept their poſition. Before the village there 
were ravelins which the Heſſians could paſs only in ſmall 
corps. Prince Ferdinand now advanced with his diviſion 
to their aſſi ſtance, attacking the French in flank. The He. 
Fians, animated thereby, renewed the conflict, and their ad. 
verſaries had already given way, when Broglio, by a ſkilful 
mancuvre fell on the flanks of the allies, The Heſſiant 
were now repulſed and their commander, the Prince Yſſen- 
berg, was killed. The attack upon Bergen, was, however, 
three times renewed by the allies without ſucceſs, Ferdi- 
"nand's retreat became now unavoidable ; to effect which, in 
good order, in the face of a ſuperior enemy, ſtratagem way 
neceſſary. It was then mid-day, and night only could co- 
ver his retreat. In this perplexity, Ferdinand kept up the 
appearance of renewing the action. He divided his infantry 
into two parts, placed his cavalry in the centre, and a column 
in front, diſplaying figns of attacking Bergen and a foreſt on 
the left wing at the ſame time, He kept up a cannonade 
upon both theſe points till night approached, when he ef. 
fected his retreat in good order, after having loſt 2000 men 
and five cannon. 
The French remained in poſſeſſion of Frankfort, which in 
Ferdinand's hands would have become a ſource of advantz- 
.ges to the allied army. The French were thereby enabled 
to continue their operations with great hopes of ſuc- 
-ceſs, where, on the contrary, Ferdinand was obliged to aft 
- defenſively. He, nevertheleſs, remained maſter of the river 
Weſer in ſpite of the manceuvres of the French to drive 
him from that river. They advanced, took Caſsel and con- 
quered Minden by ſtorm. They alſo captured large mags- 
-zines, and the city of Munſter, where they made 4000 pri- 
ſoners. 4 
The defign of the French was now to invade Hanover; 
but Ferdinand deluded all their endeavours. By ſtratagem 
he gained poſſeſſion of Bremen, whereby he became maſter 
of the Weſer as far as Stade, Not only poſſeſſion of 
Hanover, but-alſo the fate of the whole campaign depended 
now upon a battle, The loſs of Minden, enabled Ferdinand 
to accelerate an action. In order to compel the enemy te 
Fight, he detached two ſeparate corps to menace the mags- 
Lincs in their rear, one of which was commanded by the 
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Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, in order to ſuſtain General 
Drewes, who had advanced towards Oſnaburg, where he 
forced the gates, drove away the French garriſon, and took 
their magazines, The allies were advantageouſly poſted, 
and the French in danger to be cut off from their tranſports. 
The French commander, Contades, became uneaſy, He, 
on the giſt of July, held a council of war, wherein they 
concluded to march that very night, in order to attack the 
allies the next morning. The latter being divided into ſepa- 
nte corps, the attack promiſed to the French a favourable 
iſue, They marched in nine columns, one of which was 
under the command of Broglio, who was to attack the corps 
of General Wangenheim, ſtationed at ſome diſtance from the 
main army of the allies, It was three o'clock in the morn- 
ing before Ferdinand received intelligence of theſe move- 
ments by a deſerter which was to him an agreeable infor- 
mation, being deſirous of a battle, and having himſelf deter- 
mined on an attack: He immediately put his troops in mo- 
tion, 

Meanwhile, Broglio arrived at Wagenheim's camp. The 
ſurceſs depended upon the raſhneſs of the expedition, But 
the French loſt the precious moment, by being too ſlow in 
forming their order of battle, which was not completed till 
five o'clock in the morning. Wangenheim, thereby gained 
time to put himſelf in a ſtate of defence, and Ferdinand to 
come to his aſſiſtance, By the maſterly manceuvre of this 
General, the whole plan of Contades became deſtroyed. 
Wangenheim quitted his camp, and joined the main army. 
The French were now in a very critical ſituation, being ſur- 
rounded by the Weſer, a moraſs, and the enemy, A battle 
was unavoidable, Broglio continued the attack with great 
firmneſs ; but his troops ſuffered ſeverely by the artillery of 
the allies, which in a ſhort time had totally filenced that of. 
the French, | 

The French had poſted their cavalry in the centre of the- 
ne of attack, This abſurd arrangement, which had cauſed» 
their defeat near Hochſtadt, was for the allies, as it were, 


the paſſword of victory. 


Ferdinand ordered the Engliſh and Hanoverian infantry: 
to attack the centre, whilſt the Prince of Anhalt was to attack 
the French left wing. Thoſe columns advanced courageouſ- 


ly towards the enemy's cavalry, though they ſufkcred. muche 
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by the great cannon firewhich the French made in an oblique 
direklion, upon their flanks, The French cavalry impry. 
dently ruſhed forth and attacked the advancing infantry 
with great impetuoſity from all fides ; but this infantry op- 
poſed to their age an unconquerable firmneſs; they re. 
mained in order, ſending upon the French cavalry ſuch 
ſhowers of balls, that they at laſt took to flight in great 
diſorder ; other regiments of cavalry renewed the attack, 
but they met with the ſame fate. At laſt the French gens 
d'armes, and carabiniers advanced, which made ſome impreſ- 
ion upon the Engliſh infantry, but were at laſt repulſed, 
They renewed the attack four times without ſucceſs, The 
infantry of the allies not only maintained their ground, but 
at laſt advanced, and bid defiance to every attack of the 
cavalry, By the flight of the whole French cavalry, their 
line became broken, and the flanks of their infantry expo- 
ied, Broglio endeavorcd to enter with his beaten corps 
into that opening, where nothing but confuſion reigned, 
This was the critical moment, totally to annihilate the French 
army, It was the reſult of tactical fkill and valour ; and 
the greateſt defeat of the French, (greater than thoſe of 
Hochſtadt, Turin, and Ramillies,) ſeemed to be completely 
decided, when the infamous condutt of an Engliſh general 
ſaved the French from total ruin. 

The infantry of the allies had done every thing, and it 
depended now upon the cavalry to complete the work, 
Ferdinand diſpatched therefore the neceſſary orders to Lord 
Sackville, who commanded the Engliſh and German caval- 
ry. This Engliſhman, unworthy of the military fame of 
his nation,. was baſely envious of Ferdinand ; being the 
only one in the army who diſliked the great advantages 
gained.on that day. His patriotiſm yielded to envy; He 
pretended not to underſtand the German orders, Three 
adjutants alternately, of whom two were Engliſhmen, in 
vain brought him the moſt poſitive orders to advance, He 
diſobeyed the orders, allowed the moſt precious moments 
to pals over, and at laſt rode up to Ferdinand, in order to 
obtain an explanation, which any one of his dragoons might 
have given him, Ferdinand, filled with reſentment and 
{urprize, ſent then a ſimilar order to the Marquis of Gran 
by, the next Britiſh commander, who immediately obeyed; 
but the precious moment was paſſed, which all the wealth 
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of Great Britain could no more recal. Broglio made good 
uſe of that ſhameful delay, He retreated in tolerable good 
order ; the other French troops of the left wing following 
him. 

During this time, the action on the right wing was ex- 
tremely hot. The Pruſſian, Hanoverian and Heſſian cavalry 
had overturned the French infantry, cut a great number of 
them to pieces, and made ſeveral thouſand priſoners, All 
conſulted their ſafety by flight. Broglio covered the retreat 
of the French right wing; and the Saxons, who were the 
only troops that kept orcer, covered the flying left wing. 

Tbe French loſt, in this battle, 8000 killed, wounded, 
and priſoners, go cannon, and 17 ſtandards: and a few days 
after, the beſt part of their heavy baggage, their military 
cheſt, the baggage of their principal officers and the military 
archive, the magazines at Oſnaburg, Minden, &c. The allies 
counted but 1300, dead and wounded. 

Sackville was now recalled to England. The whole na- 


tion were rouſed with indignation againſt him, The popu- 


lace threatened to tear him to pieces ; the better part of the 
inhabitants looked upon him as a worthleſs being; and George 
the Second would not ſuffer his name to be mentioned in his 

preſence, He took from him his military commillion ; and 
in the book where the names of the Privy Council, (of 
which he was a member,) are regiſtered, he eraſed Sackville's 
name with his own hands. His condutt was inveſtigated by 
a court-martial, and his defence was as baſe as his conduct. 
He alledged that Ferdinand had envied his military talents, 
and had ſent him contradictory orders, intending to ruin 
him. But a number of reipettable witneſſes from the army 
put his ſhameful conduct beyond a doubt, He was found 

guilty, and declared unkt for any further military duty in 

England.“ 


It is as remarkalfle as it is true, that this Sackville, ſtamped with 
infamy in the hiſtoty of war, and degraded by George the Second, is 
the ſame man who afterwards, under the reign of George the Third, 
became Miniſter at War, under the name of Lord Germaine, and was 
one of the chief engines of the war againſt the Americans» In 
this ſation he planned the war operations in America, whereby Bur- 
goyne, compelled dy poſitive orders, became, at Saratoga, * his 
army, the laciifice of a worthleſs Miniſler. . . 
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On the day of the victory of Minden, another was gained 
by the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, near Goofeld, Fer. 
dinand, though he had reſolved to compel his ſuperior ene. 
my to an ation, had weakened his army by detaching the 
Prince of Brunſwick, with 10,000 men, to attack the Duke 
of Briſac. This General made his diſpoſition fb well, that 
he ſurrounded the French, who, after a ſmart engagement, 
were forced to fly, leaving all their baggage behind, 

The conſequences of this day were to the French ex. 
tremely diſadvantageous. Contades was obliged to quit his 
advantageous poſition at Minden, evacuate Caſſel, and re- 
croſs the Weſer. The allies made priſoners in every direc. 
tion, and took all their magazines, Col, Luckner * attacked 
another French corps near Elnhauſen, and totally routed 
them, The city of Munſter was taken by General Imhoff, 
with immenſe ſtores of ammunition and proviſion, This 
happened on the 2oth of November, 1459, on the ſame day 
when the Pruflians were taken near Maxen, and the Britiſh 
Admiral, Hawke, deſtroyed the whole French fleet on the 


coaſt of France during a terrible ſtorm ; a ſea fight, the 
moſt extraordinary an 3 that ever was record - 


ed in the annals of war, ; 

The misfortune of Frederic near Maxen, made it indil- 
penſible to reinforce his army in Saxony, The Hereditary 
Prince of Brunſwic, therefore, marched now with a ſtrong 
corps to Saxony, which weakened the allied army ſo much, 
that Ferdinand could not draw from his viRories all the 


advantages that might have been expected. The ſeverity 
of the ſeaſon at laſt put an end to all operations. Ferdi- 
nand took his winter quarters in Weſtphalia, and the French 
in the vicinity of- Frankfort on the Mayn, It ſeemed, 28 
if the nations had changed their nature; for whilſt in Sax- 
ony, the Germans and French were yet in the field in the 
midſt of winter, the Ruſſians and Swedes were two months 
nnee in their winter quarters. 

During this winter, the allied kings of Pruſſia and En- 
gland made overtures for peace, but without ſucceſs. Fre- 
deric's enemies hoped every thing from their powerful al- 
liance. They augmented their armies; Frederic did the 


* The ſame who commanded one of the French armies at the be- 
ginning of the preſent revolutionary war againſt the coa leſced powets. 
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Gme ; but he had to encounter unequal difficulties, His 
enemies ſwayed over eighty millions of inhabitants ; and 
the number of his ſubje&s did not much exceed fix mil- 
lions, The kingdom of Pruſſia, and other provinces of his 
dominions were in the hands of his enemies. From thoſe 
countries he therefore could net recruit his armies, Saxo- 
ny, however, indemnified bim partly for that loſs, This 
country was to him the moſt beneficial fource of money, 
proviſion, and ſoldiers. 

The activity of Frederic, the zeal of his officers, and his 
never failing treaſury, conquered all thoſe diftculties, 
which at Vienna and Peterſburg, were thought to be inſur- 
mountable, Convinced that the want of men would at 
lſt ſet limits to Frederic's actions, the. courts of Vienna 
and Peterſburg refuſed an exchange of priſoners ; yet at 
the beginning of every campaign the Pruſſian armies were 


This * completed, 


day {To be continued, } 

tiſh V 

the a —— 

x INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE INSPECTORS OF INFANTRY, 
5 By the King of Pruffia, Frederic the Great. 

il. | 

ary [Tranſlated from the German.] 

on 

6 Tear are many objects to which the Inſpectors ſhould 
he pay the ſtricteſt attention. | 

i One of the objects is, that the regiments in charging 
1 and advancing, in diſplaying, and in all manceuvres uſed 


in the field, ought to be ſo expert, that they at all times, 


w and without the leaſt confuſion, are able perform with eaſe 
bag any ordered evolutions, As practice does every thing, ſo the 
* men ſhould be ſo habituated, till at length all their motions 


8 ſhall become quite mechanical. 

The ſecond obje&, which is of {ſtill greater importance, 
reſpeRs the diſcipline and forming of officers. The re- 
giments are to be regarded as machines, to which a head is 
. wanted. However good a ſword may be, it can perform 
no execution if not handled by a dexterous arm acquainted 
with its uſe. 
be · The InſpeRors of regiments ſhould endeavor to inſpire 
= the officers with ambition, aud encourage them to proper 
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application. In time of peace, advancements cannot poll. 

bly be ſo rapid as in war, Where annually four or five bat. 
tles take place. In the firſt campaign, in general, ſo many 
officers are killed, or become invalids, that the ſtaff of eve. 
ry regiment, becomes compoſed of new officers, If then, en- 
ſigns and lieutenants, have never conſidered what they have to 
do as captains, majors, commanders and generals, and they ch. 
tain thoſe poſts, they are ignorant of what their new fa. 
tion requires of them. 

There is no captain, major, or ſtaff. officer, who may not 
be detached with ſmall corps on foraging parties, convoys, 
or rear guards. If commanders of battalions, they are poſt. 
ed in villages; if generals, they are detached with their 
brigades, either to harraſs the enemy's quarters, or to at- 
tack detachments. To all theſe points, proper diſpoſitions 
are neceſlary, and he who does not in time apply himſelf 
to make them with regularity, will, when be comes in ſuch 
a ſituation, never know how to help himſelf in matters 
which are the moſt important parts of his buſineſs, It is 
therefore neceſſary to animate all young officers to the 
ſtudy of their art, ſo as to render them capable of ſupport- 
ing higher ſtations with honor. 

There are two kinds of diſpoſitions—the offenſive, and 
the defenſive, The offenſive, which are always the beſt, 
and to which great attention 1s to be paid, conſiſt in gain- 
ing advantages over the enemy, and in attacking their 
poſts, To effect this, they muſt firſt of all gain every know- 
ledge poſlible of the roads and avenues that lead to them; 
they muſt know where the enemy's outpoſts are placed, in 
order to get round them, and if poſſible gain their rear, 
where they think themſelves ſecure, there to attack them, 
and after haviug finiſhed the coup, return by a different 
rout to their army. 2 

If it be an attack of a rear guard, the enemy's corps Which 
retreats muſt in the form of a half moon, be ſurrounded by 
the cavalry, that the infantrv may gain time to come up, 
and the infantry muſt according to the enemy's diſpoſition, 
endeavor to attack them both in front and flank, If the 
enemy has to paſs a defile, we are always ſure of ſuccels, 
if we attack them at the time of their filing off. If we have 
to attack the enemies convoys, we mult hide ourſelves and deſen 
wait till a part of the convoy has entered the defiles ; then not a 
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we muſt fall upon the centre and rear, and we may be ſure 
of miking ourſelves maſters of the part we have cut off, 
in ſuch an efair, not much time muſt be Joſt, eſpecially if 
it happens near the army of the enemy, 

If a General with a brigade is commanded to attack a 
ſmall corps of the enemy, be muſt know, aſt, the ways that 
lead to it; ad, what poſt the enemy occupies, and in what 
manner they are poſted; gd, where their field guards are 
placed; 4th, the routes which their patroles take; aſter which, 
and not till then, he can make his diſpoſition, To ſurpriſe. 
23 well as to get into the enemy's rear is the ſureſt method, 
If he intends to ſurpriſe the enemy, the line of marching he 
muſt carefully calculate, that, he may arrive at the time ap- 
pointed, and make the attack an hour before day-light, The 
troops muſt, on the march, keep the utmoſt ſilence: they 
muſt not be allowed to ſmaak tobacco, the artillery- men muſt 
well hide their lunts, that they may not be diſcovered by the 
fre, and no horſe muſt be taken that is uſed to neighing, 
But if, after having gained every neceſſary information of the 
poſt, circumſtances do not admit of a ſurpriſe, the diſpoſition 
muſt be made ſo that the enemy is attacked on their weakeſt 
fide, that we do not looſe too much time by firing at one 


point of attack, and if pollible, fall on the enemy's flank ng! + 


rear, 

The defenfive'War refts chiefly on forts; on camps judi- 
ciouſly taken; on the fortifying of them; on the ſtrengthen- 
ing of villages that lay within the lines of winter quarters, 
and, in ſhort, on whatever may come within the province of 
ah nn; | 

Impaſllible as it is that the Officers of a — army fhould 
poſſeſs all the qualifications requiſite to their buſineſs, yet 1 
zm convineed that, if the Chiefs and Commanders of regi- 
ments would animate thoſe young Officers who poſſeſs talents 
and ambition, many would, by application and ſtudy, acquire 
luch knowledge as would lead them to glory and fortune. 

In order to encourage them the more, we muſt recommend 
to them to pexule the hiſtories of former wars; and above 
all, the campaigns of Guſtavus Adolphus, of Prince Conde, 
Marſhgl Turenne, Marſhal of Luxenbourg, Prince Eugene, 
Charles XII; and the Memoirs and Vart del“ Attaque and 
defence of Vauban. 1 know, as I have before obſerved, thay 


pot all 122 poſſeſs great abilities; it is, therefore, ngeg⸗ 
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leſs, to taxe much pains with them: but we are to pay the 
more attention to thoſe of ingenious talents and application, 


SSA '  FREDERIC, 
Potſdam, July 25th, 1781. 


—— 
4 2 1 
Nzw PIN CIrIES or Tactics, 


F ROM recent accounts from France it appears that during 
the preſent Revolutionary war, a new method of changing 
Front has been difcovered. 

Every military man knows that changing the front of 
troops either from right to left, or from left to right, or to 
the right and left from the centre, is one of the firſt objects of 
military evolutions. This change is performed by wheeling 
a quarter of the circle in diviſions, and by marching on a cir. 
cular line, 

'The French call the new method, changing the front by 
the line of ſcience, which is performed by marching the 
troops on a ſtrait line either to right or left, The Evolution 
is ſimply this: At the word of command, to change front to 
the right, the troops half face to the right, except the firſt 
file, and the file leader of the ſecond file to the right who 
face to the right. At the word of command, to march, the 
file leader to the right ſteps to the right, ſo as to cover his 
rear file who ſtands fixed. The file leader of the ſecond fle, 
ho had faced to the right ſteps forward to the left of the 
Krſt file leader who had ſteped to the right. At the ſame 
moment all move, and, marching always in a right line, each 
Glls the place which he ought to occupy. | 

The advantages of this manceuvre, it is ſaid, are: that the 
movement is contained within the ſquare of our line—that 
the troops march on a right line—that we do not require any 
calculations from the ſoldiers—that each individual has his 
particular route—and that every change is made on a fixed 
Point, It is farther obſerved, againſt the preſent ſyſtem, 
that we march the troops on a circular line, which is con- 
trary to the natural march of man—that by wheeling the 
troops become ſo diſperſed, as to oblige them to cloſe the 
line either to right or left, and that a circular march compels 
us to offer a flank to the enemy, 


y the 
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That the principle of this new Evolution is applicable te 
changing front to the left as well as to the right, and tocloſe 
column, is geometrically true, and it can be performed by ca- 
valry as well as infantry ; but, it muſt be obſerved, that this 
maneuvre will, with a few exceptions, be found practicable 
on the place of Exerciſe only, Changing front in actual ſer- 
vice is never done but under very preſſing circumſtances, 
and is always precarious before the face of an attive enemy. 
Marching on a ftrait line is no more natural to man than 
marching on a circular line ; for no man can march ſtrait, he 
will, after a few paces naturally incline to the right or left. 
If by this new manceuvre we do not requireany calculations 
from the ſoldiers, it is only not requiring more than what 
is done by the preſent ſyſtem, Let us aſk theſe new ſyſtem 
makers, whether it would not be abſurd in the extreme to re- 
quire calculations from the ſoldier, A ſoldier is a part of a ma- 


chine in which he muſt move, and out of which he cannot cal- 
culate himſelf without injuring the whole. Much ſtreſs is 


laid in this new diſcovery on each individual having his par- 
ticular route. The officers who are to lead a body of men of 
which every one has his own route, would ſoon find them. 
felves in a pitiful fituation, That every charge is made on 
a fixed point is nothing more than what is done by wheel- 
ing in divifions. If by wheeling, the line is broken, the 
diviſions at leaſt remain compact (diſperſed they never be- 
come) and troops that have any practice in ſuch a manœuvre 
at all, cloſe with ſuch rapidity as to preclude any impreſſion 
from a ſudden attack, If a circular march compels us 40 of- 
fer a flank to the enemy, let any one, acquainted with the 
ſubject, judge, whether a flrait line, (for inſtance) from the 
left of the line to the left of the intended new poſition, does 
not expole a flank alſo; with the difference only that if the 
enemy's cavalry is at hand, the conſequences muſt be more; 
fatal than where troops wheel in compact bodies. 

This new manœuvre may, under ſome circumſtances be 
applied to great advantage; but to eſtabliſh it as a general 
rule would be eſtabliſhing a precarious ſyſtem, In one in- 
ſtance it is poſitively impracticable. Let us ſuppoſe that, 
during an „Aion we are compelled to change our front from. 


* ” % 
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the centre by wheeling the troops to the right and left in 
diviſions ſo as to extend the line parallel to that of the ene. 
my. By the line of scrence, as 17 18 CALLED, the firſt file 
to the right (changing front from left to right) is the point 
from which the new poſition begins its line. Now if the 
nature of the attack requires us to be parallel to the enemy 

whoſe line far exceeds ours to the right, we expoſe ourſelves 
by becoming out flanked, to inevitable ruin, 

The theory of tafticsas well as that of all other ſciences, 
becomes uſeful but in proportion to the abilities of him that 
puts it in practice. A ſkilful commander will always make 
theory ſubſervient to the exigency of the moment, 


— 
MILITARY MEMOIRS AND MAx AN-. 
Of the Column. 
Ts Column is a ſolid figure, comprehending ſour right 


ungles, and whoſe oppoſite ſides are equal to each other, 
This figure repreſents a parallelogram, the two ſhorteſt ſides 
are tormed, one the head, and the other the foot of the 
column, or the front and rear of it; and the longeſt ſides 
are called the flanks. But this form is not always obſerved 
or regarded, for ſometimes the column is broader than it is 
deep or long, and ſometimes approaching to a ſquare, juſt as 
the perſon in command ſhall judge neceſſary to determine; 
but in which ever of the above forms the column is con- 
_ ruſted, the terms of its fides are immutable ; for the fide 

which leads is called the front, its oppoſite the rear, and its 
other ſide the flanks, 

The uſe of the Column is, either to form a line of march, 
to attack a paſs, retrenchment, or a breach made in the works 
of a fortified place; and therefore the head, freut or breadth 
of the Column is made more or leſs extenſive in proportion to 
the ſervice for which it is deſigned. 

There are two ſorts, of columns, one is compoſed of jc, 
and the other of ranks, That which is formed of files, is no- 
thing more but a battalion or body of men drawn up three 
deep ; and then faced either to the right orleft, and marched 
in that order ; but ſhould this breadth be deemed not 
ſufficiently extenſive, then to it is added more troops formed 
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jn the fame manner, to make out the breadth or front required. 
With reſpe& to the column made up of ranks, it is formed 
from a battalion or body of men drawn up 3llo three deep; 
and then that body of men is told off into diviſions, each · divi- 
fon be ing of the ſame extent of the intended head or front 
of the column; and thoſe diviſions are afterwards wheeled 
or placed in the ſucceſſion of each other from front to 
rear. 

Each of theſe two ſorts of columns has its particular advo- 
cates in point of choice ; ſome preferring that compoſed of 
files, while others eſteem that which is formed of ranks, Were 
theſe different opinions limited to particular and not general 
uſes, each might occaſionally be adopted, and an advantage be 
obtained from it; but to ſay that either column is fit for all 
purpoſes, is improper ; ſince it will appear, upon a little refle&- 
jon, that the fort of column, which is neceſſary for one kind 
of ſervice, will be found inconvenient or impraſticable on a 
different occaſion, I ſhall firſt endeavour to ſhew the power 
and force of the column itſelf, that a juſt idea may be had of 
its importance; and next, how in conſequence to apply it, 
under either form, ſuitable to the occaſion, that it may in its 
operation produce the better effect. 

The column then, beſides the difinition already given of it, 
is a large, cloſe, heavy, compatted body. Its ſucceſs chicfly 
depends upon the impetuoſity of its progreſs in its ſolid form ; 
the weight and force of which being ſo great, when thus put 
in motion, that no acceſſible line of men, retrenchment or 
barricade, of equal extent to its breadth can reſiſt it, bit like 
e torrent bears down all before it. And though the head of 
it may ſuffer much from the fire of ſuch line, retrenchment 
or barricade, yet by its continually advancing and pre ſſing on, 
and freſh men ſtill preſenting themſelves to ſupply the places 
of the dead and wounded, it muſt at length arrive at the 
point of attack, before thoſe who defend can poſſibly be pre- 
pared and ready to recieve it afreſh ; and then of courſe a 
rout enſues, through a ſenſe that the means of a repulſe is no 
longer in their power, 

Oa the other hand, the column is alſo to be conſidered 
from the nature of its con ſtruction, as a body extremely un- 
wieldy in itſelf, not only requiring much time and ſpace for 
the operation of its evolutions, either to reduce or to alter its 
form, but liable beſides from the leaſt violent impre ſſion made 
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upon it, to be involved in great diſorder and confuſion, by the 
parts being then broke and disjvinted, and not fo eafily apain 
put into order, It is a body that likewiſe requires the preatef 
equadility and regularity in its movement and progreſs, other. 
wiſe it will unavoidably open, which muſt of courſe extend 
its rear beyond a proper diſtance, and by that meatis enfeehle 
its flanks, and expoſe it to a total deſtruction from any ſud. 
den attack made at the time upon it. And though it is a 
body irreſiſtable in itſelf by any line of equal extent to its 
front, yet it muſt gver be remembered how much that advan. 
tage diminiſhes, in proportion as that line increaſes, or is 
more extenſive than the front of the column. And for 
inſtance, 1 | 
Suppoſe two battalions of an equal force, and of a. like 
eſtabliſhment, oppoſe each other. The one forms the ling, 
and the other the column, That of the line 1s told off into 
eight diviſions or platoons ; and that of the other into four 
diviſions, formed into a column either of ranks or files; 
and that the attack of which is made on the centre of the 
oppoſite battalion, whoſe two centre diviſions are of equal 
extent to the head of the column, Now it is evident that 
this column will not only bg expoſed in its progreſs to: 
direct fire from the two centre diviſions, but alſo to the 
flanking croſs fire of the three other divifions, belonging to 
each wing of the line ; and as thoſe who give theſe three 
flanking fires on each fide, will have nothing to apprehend 
from the immediate attack of the column to flurry or dil- 
compole them, therefore their fire wilt have the moſt cer- 
tain effect, being delivered both with coolneſs and regulari- 
ty ; and though the ſurviving part of the column ſhould ne- 
vertheleſs ſtill preſs on, the line. will then have nothing more 
to do, but to open to the right and left at the centre, and 
to ſuffer the head of the column juſt to.paſs through, and 
then for each wing to cloſe in immediatly upon it, and to 
charge it in flank with fixed bayonets, before it can have 
time to recover itſelf from the diſordered condition it muſt 
have conſequently been thrown into, by ſuch a powerful 
weight of fire upon it, and then inevitable deſtruttion will 
as quickly follow, 
Hence appears the neceſſity for examining and weigh- 
ing well before hand, what flank ing force there is to oppole 
the column in it progreſs ; and where that is found to be 
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too great for an open attack, then recourſe muſt be had to 


fratagem ; that is, where a real attack can be concealed 
ind made by ſurpriſe, or were a variety of feints can be 
introduced remote from the true attack, which may divert 
the attention of thoſe who defend ſuch feints, then the co- 
jumn will have its due weight, and will ſeldom or never 
miſcarry. | 

The following caſes will exemplify, what fort of column 
will be neceſſary to apply under different circumſtances. 

Let us ſuppoſe a retrenchment is to be attacked, and 
that from a neglect, or from the nature of the ground on 
the other fide of it, no reſerve of troops are there poſted 
to mect and attack the head of the column on its forcing 
that retrenchment ; and conſequently all that is to be ap- 
prehended, is the attack of thoſe on each fide to take the 
column in flank, —_ | 

Conformable to this caſe, we ſhould make choice of the 
column compoſed of files, becauſe, after it has penetrated, 
it can on facing to the right and left outwards from the 
centre, inſtantly move forwards, either to charge thole in 
flank, who may have ſtill remained behind their works, and: 
diſperſe them, or to oppoſe a front to thoſe who, more re- 
mote, may there have formed a line parallel to the ſhaft of the 
column. 

Suppoſe a barricade or retrenchment is to be attacked, and 
that the enemy forms his line behind it at ſome convenient 
diſtance, in order to ſuſtain that work, and to attack the bead 
of the column as it advances ; and that the column on its part 
has nothing to apprehend for its flanks, knowing the nature 
and fituation of ſuch works, which cannot admit of a 
lanking force ſufficient to annoy or impede it in its progrels. 

Under the circumſtances of this caſe, we ſhould prefer the 
column compoſed of ranks, becauſe the rear diviſions of 
which can by facing to the right and left outwards, eaſily af- 
ter join the leading diviſion of the column, and fo form the 
line; which a column of files cannot conveniently, or ſo ex- 
peditiouſly do, on account of the large ſweep which the ſe- 
veral parts muſt take in wheeling to accomplilhjthat operation, 
belides the riſk of being thrown into diſorder by ſuch an 
attempt. ; f 

This column is likewiſe preferable for the purpoſe of 
forming the line on coming out at a paſs or ſtrait, where, ao 

ing force is apprehended to oppoſe us. 
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þ Suppoſe a retrenchment is to be attacked, and that it jg 
forſeen the enemy will, in order to ſupport it, not only form 
a line to attack the head of the column, bat will likewiſe 
form a line on each fide to attack the column in flank, 

In this ſituation we ſhould make choice of what is called 
the mixed column; that is, we ſhould have the centre part of 
the column formed of ranks, and each flank of files, in order 
that ſuch column mav anſwer the united purpoſes of the two 
laſt caſes, both for front and flank attacks as is here required, 

| Suppoſe we are to meet the enemy in a ſtreet, road, or ſuch 
like. ſituation, where both parties are equally alike incloſed 
in ſuch paſs, and that neither of them can attack each other's 
flank, 

In this caſe we ſhould prefer the ne formed of ranks ; 
becauſe, as moſt, if not all roads, ſtreets, &c, are ſeldom 
of an equal breadth in all parts, this column can, from its 
conſtruction, eaſily contratt itſelf by doubling its ranks, or 
again unfold itſelf to its former breadth, as the occaſion re, 
quires, which operation'a column of files cannot effect, 
And as to the method of attack, it ſhould be, inſtead of ma- 
king uſe of that form of ftrest fre which is now practiſed, 
to have the ranks to extend to the full breadth of ſuch pals, 
with directions, on no account to fire be fore ordered, but to 
make uſe of the bayonet, and decide the affair by manly vig- 
our. The advantages of which method are theſe, firſt, the 
enemy cannot get in upon either of your flanks to dilorder 
us, the whole ſpace being filled up, And next, as the ene- 
my will be ignorant of our deſign to reſerve our fire, and to 
depend ſolely upon our bayonet, he will moſt probably give 
his fire on our advancing, which as ſurely as he does, he is 
inevitably loſt; there being, not an inſtance to be produced, 
where ſoldiers have imprudently thrown away their fire, 
and not finding the effect which they hoped to receive from 
it, did not, on being inſtantly aſter cloſe puſhed, think them- 
ſelves incapable of all further reſiſtance, and in conſequence 
turn round on thoſe in the rear to ſeek flight that way; and 
by the panic they communicate, throw all into confuſion and 
diſorder, The only danger attending an attack of this fort 
is the riſk we run of our men giving their fire firſt, and 


then the tables may be eaſily turned upon ourſelves, which” 


to guard againſt the front ranks. ſhould not be permitted to 
pad, which, inſtead of leflening their courage, will {crys iy 
increase their vigour in the attack, 
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Tus Amzrican War. 


( Continued from page 304. 
HE numbers which ſurrendered priſoners of war inclu- 
five of the militia, was above 5009, but the proper garri- 
ſan at the time of the ſurrender, did not exceed 2500, of which 
zoo were in the hoſpitals. Upwards of goo pieces of artillery 
were lurrendered. The Americans had, during the ſiege 
89 men killed and 140 wounded, Of the Britiſh troops, 76 
were killed and 189 wounded, The American veſſels in the 
hatbour of Charleſton, the crews and guns of which had 
been put on ſhore to reinforce the batteries, were taken or 
deſtroyed, * | : 

After the ſurrender of the capital, the next object with the 
Britiſh was to ſecure the general ſubmiſſion of the whole bo- 
dy of the people. A detachment proceeded up the ſouth 
weſt ſide of the Santee to the diſtri& of Ninety-Six, in order 
to confirm and encourage the loyal, and reduce the diſaf- 
ſefted. | 

Another corps with a ſimilar intention, moved up the 
barks of Savannah to Auguſta, Proclamations were iſſued by 
the Britiſh commander, by which effectual countenance, 
protection and ſupport, were promiſed to the King's faith- 
ful and peaceable ſubjects, and the moſt exemplary ſeverity, 
with confiscation of property, denounced againſt thoſe who 
ſhoul1 hereafter appear in arms within the province againſt 
his Majeſty's government, or who ſhould attempt to compel 
any others to do ſo, or who ſhould hinder or intimidate any 
of the King's faithful and loving ſubjects from joining his for- 
ces, or performing thoſe duties which their allegiance required. 

At the ſame time, Lord Cornwallis witha body of troops 
was detached, to drive out of the province a corps of conti- 
nente troops under Colonel Burford, who, arriving too late 
in the ſiege to be able to throw ſuccours into Charleſton, 
had tiken poſt on the Northern banks of the Santee, Imme- 
diately after the ſurrender of Charleſton, Colonel Bur ford 
whoſe forces conſiſted of three hundred and eighty conti- 


* The unſucceſsful defence of this place, with its conſequences, 
demonſtrates the neceſſity of ſacrificing the towns of this coun- 
ry, in preſerence to endangering the whole, by riſquins too 
much for their defence. 

Vol. II. ; D 
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nental infanty, a detachment of Waſhington's cavalry, and 
two ſix pounders had quitted his poſt on the banks of the 
Santee, and began a retreat up the North Eaſt fide of that 
river with a view of retiring into the back country of North. 
Carolina to join a reinforcement which he expeQed to meet 
him by that route, Lord Cornwallis did not begin his 
march in purſuit of him until the eighteenth of May and 
then moved on towards Camden, After croſſing the San- 
tee, and marching ſome days on the road by which Burford 
had retreated, finding him too far advanced to be overtakenby 
the main body of nis detachment, Cornwallis diſpatched Co- 
lonel Tarleton with forty men of the Seventeenth regiment 
of dragoons, one hundred and thirty of the cavalry of the 
legion, and one hundred mounted infantry of the ſame corps, 
to endeavour by forced marches to come up with him. Af. 
ter a march of one hundred and five miles in fifty- ſour hours, 
Tarleton overt ook Burford's corps at Waxhaws, on the bor. 
ders of North Carolina, on the twenty ninth of May, and 
completely defeat-d them, Five out of fix of the whole of 
Burford's corps were either killed or ſo badly wound. 
ed, as to to be incapable of being moved from the field of 
battle. The Britiſh had only two officers and three privates 
killed, and one officer and fourteen privates wounded, This 
great diſproportion of the killed on the two ſides, aroic from 
the circumſtance, that Tarleton's party refuſed quarter to the 
Americans, after they had ceaſed to reſiſt and laid down 
their arms. | | 

The continental force in South-Carolina being extirpated 
by this defeat, and the inhabitants in moſt parts of the pro- 
vince having ſubmitted to the Britiſh government from ne- 
ceſſity or convenience, the Britiſh commander in chief con- 
fidered the province completely reduced, Previous to his 
departure for New-York, however, he thought fit to iſſue 
another proclamation, wherein he virtually called upon the 
inhabitants totake arms in ſupport of royal government. The 
helping hand of every man, it was ſaid, was wanted to re- 
eſtabliſh peace and good government, Thoſe who had 
families might forma militia to remain at home and preſerve 
peace and good order in their own diſtricts; whilſt thoſe 
who were young, and had no families, it was expected 
would be ready to aſſiſt the King's troops in driving theit 
oppreſſors, and all perſons whatſoe ver acting under the autho- 
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rity of Congrets, far from the province and, for this pur- 


poſe, that they ſhould prepare themſelves to ſerve with the 
Kings troops for any ſix out of the next twelve Months, un- 
der officers of their own choice, and with this expreſs ſtipu- 

lation, that they ſhould be allowed, when in ſervice, the 

ſame pay, ammunition, and proviſions as the Kings troops, 

and ſhould not be obliged to march beyond North-Carolina 

on the one fide, or Georgia on the other, Having ſerved for 

that period, it was ſaid, that they would have paid their debt 

to their country, would be freed from all further claim of 

military ſervice, except the uſual militia duty at home, and 

would be entitled to enjoy undiſturbed, that peace, liberty, 

and ſecurity of property, which they had contributed to 

eſtabliſh. 

General Clinton, on the fifth of June, embarked for New- 
York, carrying with him all the troops that could be ſpared, 
leaving Lieutenant-General Lord Cornwallis in the com- 
mand of thoſe that remained, with the charge of proſecu- 
ting the war in North- Carolina as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the 
year, and other circumſtances, would permit, 

The impoſſibility of fleeing with their families and effeRs, 
and the want of an army to ſupport them, had induced the 
people in the country to abandon all ſchemes of further re- 


ſiſtance which was followed by an unuſual calm. 


But with General Clinton's proclamation, which involved 
a majority of the citizens in the neceſſity of either flecing 
out of the country, or of becoming a Britiſh Militia, the de- 
clenſion of Britiſh authority commenced. The Americans 
ſhuddered at the thought of taking arms again't their Amer- 
ican brethren, © If we muſt fight, ſaid they, let be on 
the ſide of America, our friends and countrymen,” 

The army under Lord Cornwallis amounted to about four 
thouſand men ; but the expedition into North-Carolina was 
neceſſarily —— from the heat of the ſeaſon, the unſettled 
ſtate of South-Carolina, the impoſſibility of ſubſiſting an ar- 
my in that province until the harve{l was over, and the ne- 
cellity of forming magazines, with a chain of communica- 
tions properly ſecured before the expedition was begun. 
The Britiſh troops were in the mean time ſo diſpoſed in can- 
tonments as to cover the frontiers both of South-Carolina- 


and Georgia, and ſecure their internal quiet, 
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Their principal force upon the frontiers was at Camden, 
under the command of Lord Rawdon, conſiſting of the 
twenty-third and thirty-third regiments, the volunteers of Ire. 
land, the legion cavalry, two corps of provincials, and a de. 
tachment of artillery, Major M'Arthur was detached with 
two battalions to Cheraw Hill, upon the river Pedee, to coy. 
er the country between Camden and Georgetown, and to 
correſpond with the highland ſettlement on Crols Creek, in 
North-Carolina. Georgetown was garriſoned by a detach. 
ment of provincials under Captain Saunders of the Queen's 
rangers, Camden was connected with the diſtri& of Nine. 
ty-Six by a ſtrong poſt at Rocky Mount, upon the Wateree, 
garriſoned by the New-York volunteers, and ſome militia, 
under Colonel Turnbull. At Ninety-Six were ſtationed 
three battalions of provincials, and ſome companies of light 
infantry commanded by Colonel Cruger, Major Fergulon's 
corps of provincials, and a body of loyal militia were not ſta- 
tionary, but traverſed the country between the Wateree ard 
the Saluda, and ſometimes approached the covfines of North. 
Carolina. The reſt of the Britiſh troops were ſtationed at 
Auguſta, Charleſton, Beaufort, and Savannah. At Camden 
was to be formed the principal Magazine for the intended 
expedition, 

Lord Cornwallis, as ſoon as he had fixed the pofls, and 
cantoned his troops, repaired to Charleſton where he cm- 
ployed himſelfin forming regulations for the internal gov- 
ernment of South-Carolina, A board of police was eſtab- 
liſhed for the adminiſtration of juſtice, until the ſituation of 
the province ſhould admit of the regular reſtoration of its 
former civil government. Commercial regulations were 
made for permitting to a certain extent the exportation of 
the produce of the country ; and great pains were taken to 
enroll the militia, and prepare for aſliſting in the defence of 
the province. 


But this interval of quiet was not of long duration. While 


the Britiſh were undeavouring to ſtrengthen the party for 
royal government, the Americans were not inattentive to 
their intereſts. * Congreſs ordered a conſiderable detach- 
ment from General Waſhington's army, to be marched to the 
aſſiſtance of their adherents in -South-Carolina, North-Ca- 
rolina and Virginia alſo, made vigorous exc: tions to get a bo- 
dy of men in the field for the ſame purpole, 
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The intelligence of thoſe movements quickly diſpelled the 
zwprehenfions of thoſe who from fear had ſubmitted to the 
Britiſh government and were very early diſguſted by the 
proclamation of Sir Ilenry Clinton, which in one iaſtant, 
converted them either into loyal ſubje&s or rebels. The 
ſpirit of revolt, which had been hitherto reſtrained by 
the diſtance of the continental force, burſt now forth into 
action. It made its firſt appearance in two different quar- 
ters about the ſame inſtant of time. Since the fall of Charleſ- 
ton the command of the militia, in the diſtri& bordering on 
the rivers Tyger and Enor ee, had been given to a Colonel 
Floyd, their former commander, Colonel Neal, having leſt 
South-Carolina, One Liſle, who had belonged to this corps 
whilſt it was under the command of Neale, availing himſelf 
of Clinton's proclamation, took the oath of allegiance, and 
exchanged his parole for a certificate of his being a good 
ſubjet, Returning to his former abode, he obtained a com- 
mand under Colonel Floyd, and as ſoon as the battalion of 
militia was ſupplied with arms and ammunition, had the ad- 
dreſs to carry it off to Colonel Neale, his former commander, 
who had joined Colonel Sumpter, a diſtinguiſhed partizan, 
then in the Catawba ſettlement, This happened in the 


| North-Weſt quarter of the State, and in the North-Eaſt part 
a fimilar inſtance occurred about the ſame time. When the 


Britiſh found it neceſſary to withdraw their detachment at 


Cheraw Hill, Major M'Arthur embarked in boats the fick of 
this detachment, amounting to near a hundred, and ordered 
them to fall dowa the Pedee, to the Britiſh port at George- 
town, under an eſcort of militia commanded by Colonet 
Mills; but as ſoon as the boats had proceeded ſo far as to be 
out of the reach of aſſiſtance from Major M' Arthur, the mili- 
tia role upon their commanding officer, and carried the flick 
into North-Carolina as priſoners, | 


Two months after the reduction of Charleſton, warfare. 


was actually renewed by the before mentioned Col. Sump— 
ter, at the head of a ſmall corps of freemen. After the 
conqueſt of Charleſton, he had fled out of the ſtate, and 
had influence enough to attach to himſelf a number of the 
people in that part of North-Carolina, where he had taken 
refuge; and with theſe, joined to ſome determined whigs 
that had ſled with him from South- Carolina, he formed a 
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kind of flying camp, returned to his own ſtste, 380 
took the field againſt the victorious Britiſh, after the inhabi. 
tants had generally abandoned all ideas of farther reſiſtance, 
He advanced as far as Catawba ſettlement, and being join. 
ed by the battalion of militia under Leſlie, completely arm. 
ed and furniſhed with ammunition, he without delay un. 
dertook ſome enterprize againſt the Britiſh out- poſts. 

Towards the end of july he marched from Cataihy 
Settlement with about fix hundred men; and made an at. 
fack on the Britiſh poſt at Rocky Mount, -which was de. 
ſended by one hundred and fifty of the corps of New-York 
volunteers, and ſome militia under the command of Col. 
Turnbull. But Sumpter having no artillery, he could make 
no impreſſion ; and was after three different unſucceſsful 
attacks, in which he loſt a conſiderable number of men, 
obliged to defiſt, He retreated—but as ſoon as he had re. 
eruited a ſufficient number to make up for the loſs fuſtain. 
ed at Rocky Mount, he attacked another of the royal de- 
tachments at Hanging Rock, conſiſting of the Prince of 
Wales“ regiment, and a large body of. loyaliſts, under the 
command of Major Carden, The Prince of Wales“ regi. 
ment was almoſt totally deſtroyed ; but the loyaliſts having 
fled with precipitation at the very beginning of the attack, 
few of them were either killed or wounded. 

While Sumpter thus kept up the ſpirits of the people by 
« ſucceſſion of gallant enterpriſes, the panic which had ſuc- 
ceeded the fall of Charleſton, daily abated, The whig mil- 
tis on the extremities of the ſtate, formed themlelves into 
parties, under commanders of their own choice, and lome- 
times attacked detachments of the Britiſh army, but more 
frequently thoſe of their own countrymen ; who, as a royal 
militia, were co-operating with the king's forces. 

In the mean time the continental forces were advancing 
through the middle ſtates for the relief of their ſouthern 
brethren. They were at firſt under the command of Mz 
Gen, Baron de Kalb, but afterwards Gen. Gates was put 
at their head, The ſucceſs of the latter, in the northem 
campaign of 1776 and 1777, induced many to believe that 
his preſence, as commander of the ſouthern army, would 
re· animate the friends of independence. On taking the 
command, Gen, Gates marched his army on the Tone! 
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MILITARY REPOSITORY, 31 
toad to the vicinity of the Britiſh encampments. After 
having made its way through a country of pine-barrens, 
(nd hills and ſmamps, and ſuffering much by the ſcarcity of 
proviſions, this army reached Clermont, thirteen miles from 
Camden, on the thirteenth of Auguſt, A large body of Vir- 
ginia militia under the command of General Stephens, arri- 
ved the next day. | | 

On reaching the frontiers of South-Carolina, General 
Gates iſſued a proclamation inviting the patriotic citizens 
i to join heartily in reſcuing themſelves and their country, 
from the oppreſſion of a government impoſed on them by 
the ruffian hand of conqueſt,” He alſo gave © aſſurance of 
forgiveneſs and perfect ſecurity, to ſuch of the unfortunate 
citizens as had been induced by the terror of ſanguinary puns 
iſhment, the menace of confiſcation, and the arbitrary meaſ- 
ures of military domination, apparently to aſquieſce under 
the Britiſh government, and to make a forced declaration of 
allegiance and ſupport to a tyranny, which the indignant 
fouls of citizens, reſolved on freedom, inwardly revolted at 
with horror and deteſtation,” excepting only from this am- 
neſty, ** thoſe who in the hour of devaſtation, had exerciſed 
afts of barbarity and depredation on the perſons and proper- 
erty of their fellow citizens,” | 

By the arrival of the Virginia militia, General Gates's ar- 
my was increaſed to about four thouſand men, but of this 
number, the whole regular force was only goo infantry, and 
jo cavalry, In order to ſtop the progreſs of the Americans, 
Lord Rawdon had moved forward with the force under his 
command at Camden, and taken a ſtrong poſition in front of 
General Gates, upon. the Welt branch of Lynche's Creck, 
Gates advanced on the oppoſite fide; and the two armics 
continued for ſeveral days oppoſed to each other, with the 
creek only intervening between their advanced parties. 

Whilſt the two armies lay in this ſituation the Britiſh 
withdrew their detachment at Rugeley's Mills, it being expo- 
fed on account of its advanced ſituation, By the evacuation 
of this poſt the road leading from Waxhaws to Camden was 
left unguarded ; and Lord Rawdon, apprehending that 1110 
Americans might paſs him by this road, and get into his rea, 
fell back from Lynche's Creck, nearer to Camden, and took 
a ne poſition at Logtown, Colonel Sumpter whole force 
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had been encreaſed by a detachment of continental ſoldien 
was detached by General Gates acroſs the Wateree to favour 
the revolt of the inhabitants on the ſouth weſt ſide of that 
river, which then had become general, and at the ſame time 
to intercept the ſupplies and reinforcements on the road 0 


Camden. General Gates, in order to preſerve a communi. 


cation with Sumpter, moved to his right up the north ſide of 
Lynche's Creek, and took poſt at Rugeley's Mills, intending 


to advance from thence, by the Waxhaw road, 10 Camden, 
+ Earl Cornwallis having received information of the ap- 


proach of General Gates, poſtponed the completion of the 
civil arrangements in which he had for ſome time paſt been 
engaged at Charleſtown, and proceeded to Camden, where 


he arrived on the fourteenth of Auguſt, Nearly eight hun. 


dred Britiſh troops were then ſick at Camden, and the num- 
ber of thoſe who were really eſſective amounted to ſome- 
thing more than two thouſand, including officers, of whom 
about fifteen hundred were regulars, and the reſt, militia 
and refugees, | 

The communication hetweeri Camden atid Charleſton 
appeared in danger of being cut of by the enterpriſing 
movement of Colonel Sumpter, whole numbers were daily 
increaſing by the jundlion of diſaffected inhabitants; and 


the ſafety of the Britiſh army depended upon pr-ſerving a 


communication with the ſea coaſt ; ſomething thereſore was 
neceſſary to be done immediately for extricating it frem 
Its perilous ſituation, A retreat to Charleſton might have 
been effected, which the inferior number would have juſti- 
fied ; but the ſick muſt hare been left behind, and the ma- 
gazines and ſtores either abandoned or deſtroyed, Confid- 
ing in the diſcipline of his troops, however inferior in 
number, Cornwallis reſolved to move forward, ard attack 
the American army, He begam his march towards Ruge- 
ley's Mills, at ten in the evening of the fifteenth of Au- 
guſt, committing the defence of Camden to Major M*Arthur, 
with ſome provincials, militia, and a detachment cf the 
ſixty third regiment, The ſame night, nearly about the 
ſame time, and with a fimilar intention, Gen. Gates luft 
his encampment at Rugeley's Mills, Both armies march- 
ing on the ſame road, in oppoſite direftions, their advance: 
ed guards met and fired upon each other about two in the 
morning, Some priloners were made on both fices; and 
from theſe, the ref; eftive commanders became 2cquizinted 
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with the movements of the other. The firing ſoon after- 
wards ceaſed, and both armies were formed; in which 
ſituation they continued till daylight appeared. The ground 
was as favorable for the Britiſh commander as he could have 
wiſhed : a ſwamp on each ſide ſecured his flanks, and nar- 
rowed the ground in front, which rendered the ſuveriori. 
ty of the American army of leſs conſequence, His front 
line was made up of the two diviſions commanded by Lord 
Rawdon and Col. Webſter, They were diſpoſed in ſuch 
a manner that the thirty. third regiment on the left of Web- 
ſter's diviſion, communicating with the volunteers of Ire- 
land, on the right of Lord Rawdon's, formed the centre of 
the line, To their front line were attached two fix pounders, 
and two three pounders, The ſeventy-firſt regiment, With 
two ſix- pounders, formed a ſecond line, or reſerve ; one 
battalion being poſted behind each; and in the rear of tha 
whole, the cavalry were ready either to charge or purſue, 
The American army was alſo formed in two lines: Gen. 
Giſt's brigade was on the right, the North-Carolina militia 
in the centre, and the Virginia militia, with the light- in- 
fantry, and Poterfield's corps, was on the left. The firſt 
Maryland brigade formed a ſecond line, or corps de reſerve, 
and the artillery was divided between the two brigades, 
. In the morning a general engagement took place, The 
Britiſh commenced the action by charging the American left 
wing with fixed bayonets, which they performed with ſa 
much promptitude and ſucceſs, that the Virginia militia 
quickly giving way, threw down their arms and fled, and 
were ſoon followed by a conſiderable part of the North-Ca» 
rolina militia, The American reſerve was now brought into 
ation ; and Gen, Gates, in conjunction with Gen. Caſwell, 
retiring with the militia, endeavored to rally them, but in 
vain, Lord Rawdon attacked the American right wing 
with great ſpirit ; but here the conteſt was more obſtinately 
maintained by the Americans, whoſe artillery did conſidera- 
ble execution. But their left flank being expoſed by the 
flight of the militia, and the Britiſh light-infantry and twens 
ty- third regiment, inſtead of purſuing the fugitives, wheel. 
ing to the left, and attacking them in flank, they after a 
brave reſiſtance for near three quarters of an hour, were 
thrown into confuſion, and forced to give way in all quar- 


Ly 1 * were puriued by the horle of Tarletou's legion 
0 E 
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as far as Hanging-Rock, twenty-two miles from the field of 
action. About"eight hundred of the Americans were killed 
in the action, and about one thouſand taken priſoners, many 
of whom were wounded, Of this number were Major 

Gen, Baron de Kalb, and Brig. Gen. Rutherford, The 
former of theſe officers, a German by birth, at the head of x 
continental regiment of infantry, made a vigorous charge on 
the left wing of the Britiſh army, and when wounded and 
taken priſoner, would ſcarcely believe that the provincizt 
army had been defeated. He died of his wounds a few days 
after the aftion, much regretted by the Americans, The 
latter loſt the whole of their artillery, eight field-pieces, 200 
waggons, and the greateſt part of their baggage, camp equip. 
age, and military ſtores, | | | 

The loſs of the Britiſh troops amounted to three hundred 
and twenty-five, of whom fixty-nine were killed, and two 
hundred and fifty-ſix wounded and miſſing, The complete. 
neſs of the victory of the royal troops, was in a great de. 
gree owing to their fuperiority in cavalry, and the precipi. 
tate flight of the American militia, Gen. Gates, who in vain 
endeavored to rally his flying troops, retired to Charlotte, 
ninety miles from the place of action, and ſoon after to Hillf. 
borough, in North Carolina, one hundred and eighty miles 
from Camden, Gen, Giſt alone was able to keep together 
about one hundred and fifty men, who flying acroſs a ſwamp, 
made good their retreat in a body, which arrived on the 
18th at Charlotte; and from an apprehenſion that they would 
be immediately purſued and cut to pieces, they retreated as 
far as Saliſbury, The conduct of Gen. Gates has been much 
cenſured, He was, it is faid, ſo confident of ſucceſs, that 
he did not even appoint a place of rendezvous in caſe of 2 
defeat, | 

The loſs of this action was immediately followed by the 
ſurprize and diſperſion of Sumpter's corps on the other fide 

of the Waterce, His force there, ſmall as it was would have 
deen ſufficient to occupy a convenient ſtation for collecting 
the ſcattered remains of the American army : It was there- 
fore of importance to the Britiſh to ſtrike at this corps. 
Upon hearing of General Gates“ defeat, Sumpter began his 
retreat, and moved with ſo much diſpatch, that, thinking 
himſelf already out of all danger, he encamped at two in the 
afternoon of the eighteenth of Auguſt, in order to give his 
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Col. Tarleton, 


the morning after the action, had ſet out with a detachment 
of three hundred and fifty mea, purſued Sumpter ſo cloſely, 

that after paſſing the Wateree at Rocky Mount Ford, he over- 

tookhim. The retreating Americans, having been four days 
without little or no ſleep, were more obedient to the calls 

of nature, than attentive to their preſervation, Sumpter's 

videttes were ſo overcome with fatigue, that they neglected 

their duty. The ſurprize was ſo complete, that Tarleton's 
detachments, both cavalry and infantry, entered Sumpter's 
camp, and cut off the Americans from their arms and artillery, 
before they had time to aſſemble, With great difficulty, 
Sumpter got a few to ſtand their ground for a ſhort time, 
but the greater part of his corps fled to the river or the 
woods, He loſt all his artillery, and his whole detachment 
was either killed, captured, or diſperſed, The priſoners _ 
he had lately taken, were all re-taken by the Britiſh, 

After the defeat of Gen, Gates, and the total diſperſion of 
Sumpter's corps, the American force to the ſouthward, ſeemed 
for a time, entirely annihilated ; but the want of ſome ſupplies 
for the Britiſh army,and the ſeaſon and bad health of his troops, 
reſtrained Lord Cornwallis from proceeding immediately on 
his long projected expedition into North-Carolina, He con- 


ceived the preſent moment of triumph, the country being 


in his power, to be the moſt favourable conjuncture, for 
breaking the ſpirits of thoſe who were attached to indepen- 
dence, After having again ſent emiſſaries into North-Ca- 
rolina, with inſtructions to the friends of the Britiſh go- 
vernment to take arms, under an aſſurance, that the Britiſh 
army would march, without loſs of time, to their == 
Cornwallis thought proper to form ſome new regulations 
in South- Carolina, The eſtates of all thoſe who had left 
the ſtate to join the enemies of Great-Britain, or who were 
employed in the ſervice, or held commiſſions under the 
authority of Congreſs, and alſo of all thoſe who continued 
to oppoſe the re-eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh government, 
were ordered to be ſequeſtered, A commiſſioner was ap- 
pointed to ſeize upon them, Inſtant death was denounced 
againſt thoſe, who, having taken protettions from the Britiſh 
government, ſhould afterwards join the Americans. Some 
few of the militia, who had been taken in General Gates“ 
army with arms in their hands, and protections in their 


pockets, were aRually executed. | 


| 
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By this flattering poſture of affairs, the ' Britiſh miniſtry 


were once more intoxicated with the hope of ſubjugating 


America, New plans were formed, and i 

| t w 

that ſuch troops as fought at Camden, under dae y = 
mander as Lord Cornwallis, would ſoon extirpate rebellion 


_ Jo effectually, as to leave no veſtige of it in America, But 
9 


in the lame proportion as the conquerors, elated with thei 
Aries grew more inſolent and rapacious, the real friends 
©! 11decu lence became more relolute and determined 
The defer of Gates” army were the limits to Britiſh con 
queits. The prolpe&ts of united America brightened 4 
While thoſe of their enemies were obſcured by dilgrace . 
ken by defeat, and at laſt covered with ruin. fon 
Lord Cornwallis, on the eighth of September, began his 
march from Camden, in order to invade North-Carolia, 
He, without anv material occurrence, advanced as far as 
Charlotte; which was taken poſſeſſion of, after a flight re. 
filtance from the militia, towards the end of September 
This place, from its intermediate poſition between cm- 
den and Saliſbary, was a convenient ſituation to be occu- 
Pied, whenever the Britiſh army ſhould. advance farther into 
North-Carolina, Here the Britiſh commander intended 
to oſtabliſh a poſt, But whilſt he was taking meaſures for 
this purpole, the news arrived of the total defeat of Major 
Ferguſon, | 
Alter the action near Camden, and the ſubſequent general 
Fubmilion of the inhabitants, the Britiſh. had taken pains 
to incrcale the royal force by the co-operation of the veo- 
manry of the country,, They repreſented to the people that 
ever yAcheme of iudependence was. annihilated, and that a 
farther oppoſition would only be a prolongation of their 
diſt eſſes. Among others, Major Ferguſon, the officer before 
alluded to, was particularly active in this buſineſs. He vi- 
fied the letilements of the diſaffected to the American cauſe, 
and collected a corps of militia of that deſeription, from 
which the Britiſh expected much active ſervice. But the 
diſpoſition to revolt, which had been excited on the ap- 
proach of Gen. Gates, was not extinguiſhed by his defeat, 
The pirit of enterprize revived again among the American 
militis, which prompted Colonel Clarke to make an at: 
tempt on the Britiſh poſt at Auguſta, in Georgia, This 
Col, Clarke, an inhabitant of Georgia, had fled from that 
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tate, »fter its reduction by Col, Camybell in 1779. He 
attached-to himſelf ſome followers on the frontiers of North 


ind South-Carolina. His numbers encreaſed as he advanc- 
ed, until he reached Georgia, where, during the march of 
Corn wallis from Camden to Charlotte, he made an attack 
upon the Britiſh poſt at Auguſta, But in this enterprize 


he failed, and was compelled to retreat, The Britiſh with 


x view of cutting off his retreat, ſent intelligence to Major 
Ferguſon, who then with his corps traverſed the country 
between Col, Clarke and North- Carolina, acquainting him 
with the route which Clarke had taken, Ferguſon accord- 
ingly advanced nearer to the mountains; a movement which 
carried him a confiderable diſtance from ſupport, But ano- 
ther enemy appeared at this juncture, whoſe rapidity of 
movement rendered a retreat difficult in his preſent ſituation, 
Several detached commanders of ſeveral adjacent ſtates, 
with their reſpeftive commands of militia, had, of their: 
own accord, formed a powerful combination, One diviſion 
conſiſted of thoie hardy republicans who reſide weſtward” 
of the Alleghany mountains, After having paſſed the 
mountains, and hearing of Clarke's repulſe at Auguſta, they 
turned heir attention towards Ferguſon, whoſe movements 
on the frontiers, indicating an approach to their country, 
gave them conſiderable alarm, They were farſt joined by 
a Col, Williams, of the diſtri& of Ninety-Six, with a con- 
ſiderable number of followers ; and afterwards by a num+-+ 
ber of men under the direction of Col. Campbell of Virgi-i 
nia, Colonels Cleveland, Skelley, Sevier, and M*Dowal, of 
North-Carolina, and Colonels Lacy, Hawthorn, and Hill, of 
South-Carolina, Their whole number conſiſted of abour' 
1600; and the hardſhips they underwent, were very great. 
They. had neither commiſſaries, quarter-maſters, nor ſtores 
of any kind, Some of them ſubſiſted for weeks together, 
without taſting bread, ſalt, or ſpirituous liquors, The run- 
ning ſtream quenched their thirſt ; the earth afforded them 
a bed, and the heavens were their only covering. | 
Fergaſon had taken poſt at Gilbert-town, in the vicinity 
of the mountains; to which place the combined detach- 
ments directed their march, Whilſt they were yet at ſome” 
diſtance, Ferguſon received intelligence of their approach, : 
and immediately began a retreat towards the Britiſh army. 
The different diviſions of mountaincers reached Gilbert- 


» 
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town nearly about the ſame time, They then ſele&ed 
about a thouſand of their beſt men, who, mounted on their 
- Reeteſt Horſes, purſued Ferguſen. They overtook him 2 
King's Mountain on the ninth of October. At this place 
he had halted, determined to wait the attack, It was an 
advantageous ſituation to the aſſailants : being covered with 
wood, it afforded them an opportunity of fighting in their 
own way, by placing themſelves behind trees, The Ameri. 
cans formed three parties under the command of Colonels La. 
Cy, Campbell, and Cleveland, which attacked Ferguſon on the 
weſt, in che center, and on the eaſt end. But Ferguſon 
with great courage attacked them with fixed bayonets, and 
compelled them ſucceſſively to retire, They, however, only 
Fell back a little way, and getting behind trees and rocks, 
poured in an irregular, but deſtructive fre. The engage. 
ment was maintained for near an hour, the mountaineers 
flying whenever they were in danger of being charged with 
the bayonet. Ferguſon, with an unconquerable ſpirit, re- 
pulled a ſucce ſſion of attacks from every quarter, until he 
received a mortal wound. No chance of eſcape being left, 
and the ſecond in command, judging all farther reſiſtance to 
be in vain, offered to ſurrender. Eight hundred and ten 
became priſoners, and two hundred and twenty-five had 
been previouſly killed and wounded, Ten of the royal 
militia Who had ſurrendered, were hanged by their con- 
querors ; to which they were provoked by the ſeverity of 
the Britiſh, who, as already related, had hanged ſeveral of 
the captured Americans in South-Carolina and Georgia, 
The loſs of the Americans, in the number of killed, was 
trifling, but among that number was Col. Williams, a diſtin- 
guiſhed officer. 

The fall of Ferguſon, and the kin captivity, or dil 
perfion of whole corps, deranged the plan of the expedition 
into North- Carolina. It fruſtrated a well concerted ſcheme 
for ſtrengthening the Britiſh army by the co-operation of 
the loyaliſts, The ſame timidity which prevented them 
from joining their countrymen in oppoſing the claims of 
Great-Britain, reſtrained them now from riſquing any more 
in ſupport of the royal cauſe, The weſtern frontiers of 
South-Carolina were now expoſcd to the incurſions of the 
mountaineers, which made it neceſſary for Lord Cornwallis 
to fall back for their protection. On the fourteenth of Oc- 
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tober he began his march hack to South- Carolina, and after 
encountering many difficulties, arrived in the vicinity of 
Camden on the 29th of October. 

This retreat, and the defeat of Major Ferguſon, encoura- 
ged the American militia again to take the field. Sumpter, 
after his defeat on the eighteenth of Auguſt, had retired. 
into a remote part of the ſtate, called the New-Acquiſition. 
Here he again collected a band of volunteers, partly from 
thoſe who had eſcaped on that day, With theſe he now 
advanced, intending to form a junction with Colonels 
Clarke and Brannen, and then to attack the Britiſh polt as 
Ninety-Six. Lord Cornwallis, on receiving intelligence of 
his approach, detached Major Wemyſs with the fixty-third 
regiment mounted, and a party of their legion cavalry, ts 
ſurprize him.in his camp at Fiſh-Dam, upon Broad River. 
Major Wemyſs, reaching the place of his deſtination dur- 
ing night, immediately made his attack, He charged the 
American piquet, but from the firſt fire he received a dan- 
gerous wound, Sumpter gained time to draw out his 
troops; and the Britiſh detachment was repulſed and obli- 
ged to retire, leaving behind their commander and about 
twenty of their number killed or wounded. 

Eight days after this action, Sumpter was again attacked 
at Black Stocks Hill, near Tyger river, by Col. Tarleton, 
But Sumpter's poſition was extremely advantageous. That 
part of the hill to which the Britiſh dire&ed their attack, 
was nearly perpendicular, with a ſmall rivulet, bruſh- wood, 
and a railed fence in front. The rear of the Americans, 
and part of their right flank, were ſecured by the river 
Tyger, and their left was covered by a large long barn, into 
Which a conſiderable diviſion of their force had been thrown, 
and from the appertures of which, they fired with ſecurity, 
The fixty-third regiment loſt one third of their men. The 
commanding officer, Major Mooney, and two other officers 
fell. Tarleton charged with his cavalry, but without ſuc- . 
cels, The Britiſh were obliged to retire, and Sumpter re- 
mained in quiet poſſeſſion of the field. The immediate 
effects of the action, however, were nearly the ſame as thoſe 
of a victory on the ſide of the Britiſh. Sumpter being dila- 
bled by a wound he received in this attack, from keeping 
the field, his followers diſperſed, after n him to a 
place of lafety. 
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After the defeat near Camden, Gen. Gates and the off. 
ters who eſcaped, were indefatigibly :Etive in collcRi; 
the diſperſed remains of the American army; and the go, 
vernments of Virginia and North-Carolina continued t0 
raiſe men and make draughts from their militia, Having 
collected a force at Hillſborough, the head quarters of Gen, 
Gates, this officer again advanced, firſt to Sal:fbury, and 
afterwards to Charlotte, At the et of Gen, Greene, 
who was ſent by Congreſs to take the command of their 
fouthern army, Gen, Gates reſigned the command on thy 
third of December; and with theſe events, cluled the cam. 
paign of 1780 in the ſouthern ſtates, 

The campaign in the northern ſtates was not marked 
with any important event. At the clole of the preceding 
campaign, as has been already related, the American army 
retired to Middlebrook, in New- Jerſey, where they built 
themſelves huts, The winter that preceeded this campaign, 
was one of the ſevereſt ever remembered in America, Be- 
ing weakened by the expedition againſt Charleſton, the 
Britiſh became apprehenſive for their ſafety at New-York; 
which place, by the unexpected rigour of the winter, be- 
came deprived of thoſe defenſive advantages which its in» 
Jular fituation at other times afforded, By the middle of 
January, the North River, which conſtitutes its greatch 
natural defence, was ſo completely covered with thick ice, 
that the largeſt army, with the heavieſt artillery and bag- 
gage, might have paſled it on the ice with eaſe, The 
communication with the ſea was cut cff, and the ſhips of 
war, that remained for the defence of New-York, were 
frozen up in the ice, 

Generel Knyphauſen, who then commanded in New-Vork, 
took ſuch meaſures for its defence as to enſure its 11” V. 
The feamen were landed from the ſhips and tranipents, 
and formed into companies; and the inhabitants were em 
bodied, which took their routine of duty with the regular 
garriſon, 

Had the American army been in ſulicient force for an 
attack, it is difficult to determine what might have been the 
conſequence, But General Waſhington's army had been 
weakened by the large detachments drawn from it for the 
relief of the ſouthern army. The Americans beſides, fuf- 
iered greatly from the ſcarcity of proviſions and the want 
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vr all other neceflaries, They were for ſome days entirely 

without bread, and the ſufferings at laſt produced mutiny. 
The diſcontented regiments were however ſoon pacified, and 
returned to their duty, The thawing of the ice towards 
ſpring reſtored New-York to its inſular fituation, and intel- 
ligence of the mutinous diſpoſition of the American army 
reaching New-York, together with the information that the 
inhabitants of the Jerſeys were diſcontented with the new 
ſtate of things, General Knyphauſen was induced to detach 
a confiderable force under Brigadiers General Mathew and 
Sterling, which landed at Elizabethtown, in the Jerſeys, on 
the ſeventh of June, But the mutinous diſpoſition amongſt 
the. ſoldiers of the American army, aroſe from diſtreſs, and 
not diſaffection, and the Britiſh, inſtead of being received in 
the Jerſeys as Friends, found every where the Militia ready 
to oppoſe them, When they approached Springfield, a de- 
tachment from that army which was repreſented to be muti- 
nous, was ſeen drawn up in force on the other fide of the 
river ready to diſpute their paſſage. The Britiſh troops in 
the evening returned to Elizabethtown. During this time 
Sir Henry Clinton arrived with his victorious troops from 
Charleſton, He immediately ordered a reinforcement to 
Knyphauſen, and the whole advanced a ſecond time to 
Springfield. This. poſt was now under the command of 
General Green, and Colonel Angel with his regiment and a 
piece of artillery was poſted to ſecure the bridge in front of 
the town, The Britiſh army had marched at break of day in 
the morningof the twenty third of June, and arrivedat Spring» 
keld with little interruption, The Americans were diſlodg- 
ed after a ſevere action which laſted forty minutes. They 
retreated to the heights in their rear, where they again took 
poſt, waiting for a {ſecond attack. But the Britiſh contented 
themſelves with burning the town of Springfield, and return- 
ed to Elizabethtown. In the evening under cover of a re- 
doubt, they paſſed over to Staten-Iſland. In this action the 


Americans loſt about 80 killed and wounded, and the loſs of 


the Britiſh was ſuppoſed to be conſiderably more. The preciſe 

object of this expedition was probably to gain poſſeſſion of 

Morritown, and to deſtroy the Americans ſtore, But 

the oppoſition made at Springfield indicated to the Britiſh 

commander, that every mile of his future march through a 
Vol. II. F | 
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country naturally difficult, would be no leſs obſtinately dif. 
puted. This circumſtance, and the expectation of a French 
fleet on the American coaſt, determined him to abandon the 
enterprize, | | | 

In this manner, hoſtilities were carried on in the North. 
ern States, Houſes were reduced to afhes, and individual; 
were killed, but nothing was effected which tended either 
to reconciliation or ſubjugation. Much miſchief wag done 
by the loyal Americans who had fled within the Britiſh lines, 
They reduced a predatory war into ſyſtem. The coaſts of 
the continent, and eſpecially the maritime parts of New. 
Jerſey became ſcenes of waſte and havoc. They carried on 
a war of plunder in which the feelings of humanity were 
often ſuſpended, and which tended to no valuable public 
purpoſe, | | 

On the tenth of July, the long expected armament from 
France arrived at Rhode-Iſland. It conſiſted of ſeven Ships 
of the line, ſome Frigates and a number of tranſports, having 
on board Six Theuſand troops: the fleet being commanded 
by the Chevalier de Ternay, and the troops by the Count 
de Rochambeau, The arrival of ſo conſiderable a reinforce- 
ment, diffuſed a general joy amongſt the adherents of Con- 
greſs throughout the American States, and excited them to 
freſh exertions. The American army, which from various 
cauſes, had been reduced to a ſtate of imbecility, ſoon began 
again to make a reſpectable appearance, When the French 
fleet arrived at Rhode · Iſland, the Britiſh fleet under the com- 
mand of Admiral Arbuthnot in the harbour of New-York 
conſiſted only of four ſails of the line, This inferiority, 
however, was in three days reverſed by the arrival of Ad- 
miral Graves with fix ſail of the line, The Britiſh com- 
manders, having now a ſuperiority, inſtead of waiting to be 
attacked, made preparations in their turn for acting offenkve- 
ly againſt the French at Rhode-Iſland. Admiral Arbuthnot, 
with the Britiſh Ships of war, ſailed round Long-Ifland, and 
Sir Henry Clinton, after having embarked about eight thou- 
ſand men, proceeded as far as Huntingdon-Bay, in the Sourd, 
with the deſign of concurring with the Britiſh fleet, in at. 
tacking the French force at Rhode-Ifland, When this 
movement took place, General Waſhington, whoie army had 
encreaſed by conſiderable reinforcements, immediately let 
his troops in motion, and paſſed the North river and ap- 
proached King's Bridge, By this unexpected movement 
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New-York became expoſed to an immediate attack. Sir 
Henry Clinton, under theſe circumſtances, thought proper 
to abandon the expedition againſt Rhode-Ifland, and return. 
with his troops for the protection of New-York: General 
Waſhington then drew off his army to a greater diſtance. - 

Admiral Arbuthnot, however, continued to block up tha 
French fleet and army by ſea, which incapacitated them from, 
co-operating with the Americans. About this time another 
French fleet of twenty Ships of the line, under the com- 
mand of Count de Guichen, was expected from the Welt. 
Indies, The New-England militia had aſſembled, and 
marched to Rhode-Iſland, and General Waſhington's army, 
25 has been already mentioned, had been encreaſed. With theſe 
different bodies, it was intended to attack New-York by 
land, whilſt the United French fleets ſhould block it up by 
ſea, But when the expectations of the Americans were raiſ- 
ed to the higheſt pitch, intelligence arrived that Count de 
Guichen had ſailed for France, He had been ſo roughly 
handled in his different engagements with Admiral Rodney, 
in the Weſt-Indies, and his Ships were in ſo ſhattered a con- 
dition, that inſtead of proceeding to America, according to 
the original deſign, he returned with his fleet to France. 
This diſappointment was extremely mortifying to the Amer- 
icans, They had made uncommon exertions, on the idea of 
receiving ſuch an aid from their aliies, as would enable them 
to ſtrike ſome deciſive blow. | 
While this campaign, in the Northern States, paſſed away 
in ſucceſſive diſappointments and diſtreſſes, treachery ſilently 
aſiſted to undermine the American cauſe. A deep laid 
ſcheme was formed by a diſtinguiſhed officer, for delivering 
up to Sir Henry Clinton the ſtrong poſt of Weſt-Point, in 
the high lands upon the North river, the poſſeſſion of which 
would have cut off all communication between the North- 
ern and Middle provinces, The officer engaged in this foul 
deſign was General Arnold, a native of Connecticut, whoſe 
ſervices and brilliant actions in the field had raiſed him to 
ſuperior notice aud regard, A luxurious liſe, unſupported by 


the reſources of private fortune, had increaſed his debts be, 


yond a poſſibility of his diſcharging them. He had been 
guilty of extortion, and miſapplication of public money, and 
in theſe circumſtances, a change of fides afforded the only 
hope of evading a {crutiny, and at the fame time, held out a 
proſpect of repleniſhing his exhauſted reſources, He open 
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ed a correſpondence with Sir Henry Clinton: the deliver. 
ing up the poſt at Weſt Point, where he now command. 
ed, was the ſervice he promiſed to perform, and the 
interval of General Waſhington's ablence, & was the time ap. 
appointed for finiſhing the negociation. The Vulture, Brit. 
th Sloop of war, was ſtationed in the North river, near 
enough to ſerve for the intended communication, Major 
Andre, Aid de Camp to Sir Henry Clinton, undertook to 
confer with Arnold, and bring the negociation to a conclu. 
fion, For this purpoſe he repaired on board the Vulture 
Sloop. At night, a boat from the ſhore carried him to the 
beach, where he met General Arnold; and daybreak zp. 
proaching before their buſineſs was finiſhed, Major Andre 
was conducted to a place of ſafety, where lie remained with 
Arnold during the day; and at night the boatſmen, reful. 
ing to carry him on board the Vulture, becauſe ſhe had ſhift- 
ed her poſition during the day, in conſequence of a gun be- 
ing brought to bear upon her from the ſhore, he was reduced 
to the neceſſity of endeavouring to make his way to New- 
York by land. Laying aſide his regimentals, he put ona 
plain ſuit of cloaths, and receiving a paſſport from General 
Arnold, under the aſſumed name of John Anderſon, as if he 
had been ſent down the country on public buſineſs, he ſet 
out on his return to New-York., This paſſport ſecured him 
From interruption. at the American out poſts ; and he had al. 
ready paſſed them all and thought himſelf out of danger, when 
three of the New-York militia, who had been lent out to 
Patrole near the road along which he travelied, ſuddenly 
Ipringing from the woods, ſeized the bridle of his Horſe and 
ſtopped him. Major Andre inſtead of producing his pals, 
aſked the men from whence they were, and being anſwered, 
* from below; meaning New-York,”” and ſo, ſaid he, © am 
J.“ and declared himſelf a. Britiſh Officer, and preſſed that 
he might not be detained. He ſoon diſcovered his miſtake, 
for his captors proceeded to ſearch him, and having taken 
from his boot a packet, in the hand writing of General Ar- 
nold, determined to carry him to their commanding officer. 
It was in vain that he offered them a purſe of gold and his 


General Waſhington, in order to concert new meaſures with 


ine French commanders at Rhode-Iſland for their future opera- 
tions, had an interview with them at Hartford in Connecticut. 
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watch, to ſuffer him to paſs: his promiſes of an ample pro- 
viſion, and getting them promotion, if they would accompa- 
ny him to New-Vork, were equally unavailing. They no- 
bly diſdained the proffered bribe, and delivered him a priſ- 
oner to Lieutenant Colonel Jameſon, who commanded the 
ſcouting parties, In teſtimony of the high ſenſe entertained 
of the virtuous and patriotic conduct of John Paulding, Da- 
vid Williams, and Iſaac Van Vert, the captors of Andre, 
Congreſs reſolved, ** that each of them receive annually Two 
Hundred Dollars in Specie during life, and that the board 
of war be directed to procure for each of them a Silver Med- 
al, on one fide of which ſhould be a ſhield with this inſcrip- 
tion, Fidelity ; and on the other the n Motto, Vin - 
at amor Pat riæ.“ 

The unfortunate Andre was anxious to ſave General Ar- 
nold. Before Colonel Jameſon, he continued to perſonate 
the ſuppoſed John Anderſon, and requeſted that a meſſenger 
might be ſent to General Arnold to acquaint him with his 
detention, This was inconſiderately granted. Arnold on 
the receipt of this letter abandoned every thing, went on 
board the Vulture Sloop, and in her proceeded to New- 
York, In the mean time General Waſhington returned from 
his interview with the French commanders, and being in- 
formed of what had paſſed during his abſence, together with 
Arnold's eſcape, he reinforced the garriſon of Weſt- Point 
with a ſtrong detachment from his army, and appointed a 
board of General Officers, -to inquire into and report upon 
the caſe of Major Andre, On his examination he volunta- 
rily confeſſed every thing that related to himſelf, and parti- 
cularly that he did not come aſhore under the protection of a 
flag, The board did not examine a fingle witnels, but foun- 
ded their report on his own confeſſion, In this they ſtated 
the following facts, © that Major Andre came on ſhore on the 
night of the 2 1ſt of September in a private and ſecret man- 
ner, and that he changed his dreſs within the American lines 
and under a feigned name and diſguiſed habit paſſed their 
works, and was taken in a diſguiſed habit when on his 
way to New-York, and when taken, ſeveral papers were 
found in his poſſe on, which contained intelligence for the 
enemy.“ They further reported it as their opinion “ ihat 
Major Andre ought to be conſidered as a Spy, and that a- 
4a to che laws and uſages of nations he ought to ſuſfer 
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Sir Henry Clinton, whele eſteem and regard Major An. 
dre enjoyed in an eminent degree, immediately openeda 
correſpondence with General Waſhington, by means of x 
flag of truce, and urged every motive which juſtice, policy, 
or humanity, could ſuggeſt, to induce a remi ſſion of the ſen. 
tence, General Arnold in particular urged, that every thing 
done by Major Andre was done by his particular defire, An 
interview alſo took place between General Robertſon on the 
part of the Britiſh, and General Green, on the part of the 
Americans, Every thing was urged by the former, that in. 
genuity or humanity could ſuggeſt for averting the propoſed 
execution. But all efforts to ſave the unfortunate Andre 
were unavailing : his doom was irrevocably fixed, It was 
the general opinion of the American army that his life was 
forfeited, and that the national dignity and ſound policy re- 
quired that the forfeiture ſhould be executed. Andre, 
though ſuperior to the terrors of death, wiſhed to die like a 
ſoldier, On the day previous to his execution, he wrote a 
letter to General Waſhington, fraught with fentiments of 
military dignity, But from an adherence to the uſages of 
war, it was not thought proper to grant this requeſt, On the 
ſecond day of October this accompliſhed young officer met 
his fate, in the manner preſcribed by his ſentence, with a com- 
poſure, ſerenity and fortitude, whirh aſtoniſhed the behol- 
ders, and excited emotions of {ympathy, 

Thus fell the brave, but unfortunate Andre, whole life the 

Britiſh might have ſaved by exchanging him for Arnold, 
the worſt man in the American army. The latter was made 
a Brigadier General in the ſervice of the King of Great Bri- 
tain, The execution of Andre, was the {ubje& of ſevere 
cenſure, but it cannot be denied that the maxims of ſelf pre- 
ſervation have uniformly guided the practice of hoſtile na- 
tions. It was more conſonant to extended humanity, to take 
one life, than by ill timed lenity to lay a foundation, which 


might occaſion not only the loſs of many, but endanger the 


independence of a great country, 

The approach of winter put an end toall further operz- 
tions in the field. General Waſhington continued to occu- 
py the high grounds bordering on the North river: the 
French troops remained at Rhode-Iſland: and the Britiſh 
troops went into winter quarters in New-York and its de · 
pendencies. ' 
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TRANSACTIONS IN EUROPE AND THE WEST-INDIES, CON= 
NECTED WITH THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. | 


Bor the proceedings in Europe and the Weſt- Indies now 
demand our attention. They had ſo direct an influence on 
the American war, that a ſhort recapitulation of them be- 
comes neceſſary. | | 

When France firſt determined to acknowledge the Inde- 
pendence of the American colonies, and to enter into a treaty 
with them, Spain was ſolicitited to join in it, But, howe- 
ver defirous this branch of the houſe of Bourbon, as well as 
the other, might have been to reduce the power of Great Bri- 
tain, the Spaniſh miniſter delayed coming to an open rupture, 
until, from the certainty of uniting their naval force with that 
of France, they had reaſon to expect, not only to be able to 
protect their own trade from moleſtation, but by their com- 
bined fleets, to wreſt the empire of the ſea from the Britiſh 
nation, A French fleet failed from Breſt on the fourth of June 
1779, ſteering for the coaſt of Spain, and on the ſixteenth- 
of the ſame Month a reſcript was delivered to the Britiſh 
miniſtry, which announced the determination of the Spaniſh 
Court to join with France in the war. The French fleet join- 
ed that of Spain on the twenty fourth of June. Soon after 
the junction they ſteered for the Britiſh channel, conſiſting 
of more tHan fixty fail of the line, with nearly an equal num- 
ber of frigates. | 2 
The Britiſh fleet then in the channel under the command 
of Sir Charles Hardy conſiſted of thirty eight ſhips of the 
line with a proportionate number of frigates. The great ſu- 
periority of the combined fleet, and the preparations that 
were made on the French coaſt for an invaſion of Great Bri- 
tain, ſeemed to juſtify the forebodings of thoſe who proguoſ- 
ticated the ruin of the Britiſh Empire. A ſtrong eaſterly 
wind ſet in, and compelled Count d'Orvilliers, who com- 
manded the combined fleet, to quit the channel, The ſame 
eaſterly wind had alſo driven the Britiſh fleet to ſea, but as 
ſoon as it abated, Sir Charles Hardy regained his former ſta- 
tion, and entered the channel in full view of the combined 
fleet, who did not attempt to moleſt him. Count d'Orvil. 
lers continued for ſome time to cruiſe off the lands end, 
but at the approach of the Equinottial gales, he quitted the 
channel and entered the harbour of Breſt, Nothing there» 
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fore was done anſwerable to the great expectations that had 
been formed from the union and wats. Pen of two ſuch 
powerful fleets, | 
In the mean time, Gibraltar was inveſted by the Spaniardy 
both by land and ſea ; and the blockade was, formerly noti. 
fied to all the maritime powers in amity with Spain, that they 
might not attempt to furniſh it with ſupplies, 

The critical ſituation of Gibraltar called for relief; and 
admiral Rodney being appointed to command the Britiſh 
fleet in the Weſt-Indies, failed for that ſtation, with a rein- 
forcement of ſhips, about the beginning of 1780. Under his 
convoy a freſh ſupply of proviſions and ſtores for the relief 
of the garriſon at Gibraltar was ſent, He on his way fell in 
with 18 ſail of Merchantmen, under a ſlight convoy, bound 
from St. Sebaſtian.to Cadiz, and captured the whole, Sev. 
eral of the veſſels were laden with proviſions which being 
ſent into Gibraltar proved a ſeaſonable ſupply. In about a 
week after he fell in with a Spaniſh fleet of eleven ſail of the 
line and two frigates, that were cruiſing off Cape St. Vincents. 
under the command of Don Juan Langara. An action enſuſed 
which laſted ten hours. The Spaniſh ſhip St. Domingo of 50 
guns blew up and all on board periſhed. The Spaniſh Admirals 
ſhip, the Phenix of 80 guns, with three of Jo, were carried 
into Gibraltar, Two others had ſtruck ; but after the ofi- 
cers had been ſhifted, were driven on ſhore by the tempeſ- 
tuous weather, and one of them was entirely loſt, Four 
hips of the line and two frigates eſcaped, The convoy be- 
ing conducted ſafely to Gibralter, Admiral Rodney, with the 
reſt, proceeded to his ſtation in the Weſt Indies, and arri- 
ved at St. Lucie on the twenty ſeventh of March. Nothing 
however happened till the fifteenth of April, when, in the 
middle of the night, the Count de Guichen came out of Fort 
Royal harbour, in Martinique, and ſailed with twenty three 


ſhips of the line, and a_number of frigates, Intelligence be- 


ing conveyed to Admiral Rodney, he alſo put to ſea with 
twenty ſhips of the line, On the ſeventeeth they came to 
an action. The firing began about one, and did not ceale 
till four in the afternoon, when the French Admiral bore 
away. The Count de Guichen remained at Cape Francois 
until the homeward bound trade from the French Iſlands 
had aſſembled, when taking it under his protection, he failed 
es has been already related, directly for Europe. 
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Before the end of 1790 the enemies of Great Britain wers 
increaſed by the addition of the States General, The event 
which occafioned a formal declaration of war on the part of 
Great Britain was the capture of Henry Laurens. In the de- 
ranged ſtate of American finances, he had been deputed by 
Congreſs to ſolicit a loan fot their ſervice in Holland; and al- 
ſo to negotiate a treaty between that country and the United 
States. But the veſſel was taken on her paſſage to Europe 
and with her Mr, Laurens and his papers ; the box contains 

ing them, which had been thrown over board, having been 
prevented from ſink ing by the alertneſs of a Britiſh ſeaman, 
Thele papers having furniſhed the Britiſh Miniſtry with full 
evidence of what they had before ſuſpected, the unfriendly 
diſpoſition of the Dutch, they demanded inſtant fatisfattion : 
and no ſatisfaftory anſwer being returned by the States Gen- 
eral within the time expected, the Britiſh Ambaſſador was 
recalled from the Hague, and on the twentieth of December, 
letters of repriſal were ordered to be iſſued againſt the Dutch, 
In the mean time Mr. Laurens was committed a cloſe priſ- 
oner to the tower of London. 

The ſtorm of Britiſh vengeance firſt burſt on the Dutch 
Iſland of St, Euſtatius, It attracted the attention of the 
Britiſh, not from its intrinfic value, but as being-a general 
depoſit of merchandize, from whence not only the Ameri- 
can colonies, but the French Iſlands alſo, derived conſidera- 
ble ſupplies. So great was the importation of merchandize 
into St. Euſtatius, that the bulkier articles, for want of room 
in the Warchouſes, lay in the Streets. The whole Iſland 
was a Kind of natural fortification, and very capable of being 
made ſtrong ; but as its inhabitants were a mixture of tran« 
ſient perſons, wholly intent on the gain of commerce, they 
were more ſolicitous to acquire property, than attentive to 
improve thoſe means of ſecurity which the Iſland afforded ; 
nor Was it even provided with any thing like a ſufhcient gars 
riſon. On the third of February 1781, Sir George Rodney 
and General Vaughan, appeared before the Ifland with a 
large fleet and army, A ſummons was immediately ſent to 
the governor, requiring him to ſurrender the Iſland ; with 
which, knowing its defenceleſs ſtare, he thought it prudent 


- withing delay to comply. The valuc of the merchandize 


thus furrendered was ſuppoſed to amount to four millions 
Vol. II. G 
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ſterling. All this property, together with what was found 

on the Ifland, was indiſcriminately ſeized and declared to be 
confiſcated. A Dutch frigate of thirty fix guns, five ſhips 

of war of inferior force, and more than one hundred and fil. 

ty ſail of merchantmen, were taken in the Bay; and a flee: 

of thirty ſhips richly laden, which had ſailed from $1, Euſta. 
tius for Holland, two days before its capture, were purlued, 
x Fpvertaken, and brought back, together with their convoy, 
hip of ſixty guns. The ſurrender of St. Euſtatius was fol. 
lowed by that of the Iſlands of St. Martin and Saba, and the 


Dutch ſettlements upon the Spaniſh Main, bordering on the 


river Demarara and Iſſequibo. 

The French made a fruitleſs attempt on the Iſland of $:, 

Lucie, but ſoon after took the Iſland of Tobago, 
During this time the Spaniards were employed upon the 
continent of America, in recovering the poſſeſſions which 
had been taken from them in the former war. In each of 
the two preceding years, they had already conquered a part 
of Weſt- Florida; and in 1781 the conqueſt of che whole prov. 
ince was completed by the reduction of Penſacola. 

Thus the French and Spaniards acted ſeparately in their 
military operations abroad, but in Europe they undertook z 
Joint expedition againſt the Iſtand of Minorca, A French 
fleet of eighteen ſhips of the line ſailed from Breſt towards 
the end of June, and in the following month joined the 
Spaniſh fleet at Cadiz, The principal armament deſtined 
againſt Minorca was prepared at Cadiz, conſiſting of ten 
thouſand men, with a ſuitable train of artiltery, commanded 
by the Duke de Crillon, a French General. Under the con- 
voy of the combined fleets, this armament arrived in ſafety 
at Minorca, and was landed upon the Iſland on the twentieth 
of Auguſt, They were ſoon afterwards joined by a confider:- 
ble body of French troops from Toulon, and St. Phihp's 
Caſtle, the principal fortreſs of the Iſland was then regularly 
inveſted, In conſequence of the brave defence made by the 
garrilon, the ſiege was protracted until the gth of February 
: 782, when the fort was ſurrendered, and the whole Ifland 
7:{tored'to the crown of Spain, after it had bcen in poſſeſl- 
on of Great Britain about ſeventy four years. Nearly about 
ate time the Iſland of St. Chriſtophers ia the V/c{t-In- 
Set was reduced by the Marquis de Bouille, 
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The French and Spaniſh fleets, after having conveyed the 
armament, againſt Minorca as already related, as far as the 
Araits of Gibraltar, and ſeen it ſafely into the Mediterranean, 
s[ter<d their courſe, and failed for the coaſt of England, with 
orders to fight the Britiſh fleet, When they arrived off the 
mouth of the channel, they extended themſelves in a line 
acroſs it from the Iſlands of Scilly to Uſhant, amounting in 
all to ſeventy ſail, fifty of them being of the line, and ſome of 
theſe of the largeſt rate. The attention of all Europe and Amer- 
ica was again directed to the operations of ſo powerful a fleet. 
But Admiral Darby, who was then cruizing in the channel, 
with the Britiſh fleet conſiſting of only twenty one ſhips of 
the line having received information of their approach, pru- 
dently withdrew into Torbay, to wait for a reinforcement, 
In this fituation, vaſt as their ſuperiority was, the combined 
fleets did not dare to attack him, Early in the month of 
September they ſeparated, the French fleet ſteering for Breſt, 
and that of Spain for Cadiz. 

In the ſpring of this year a Britiſh ſquadron under the 
command of Admiral Hyde Parker had failed for the North 
Sea in order to protect the Britiſh trade to the Baltic. Ad- 
miral Hyde Parker on his return to England, with a large 
fleet under his convoy, upon the Dogger Bank fell in with a 
Dutch ſquadron that was convoying a fleet of merchantmen 
bound to the Baltic. From ſome cauſe or other, one of the 
Dutch line of battle ſhips, had returned into pert, but Admi- 
ral Zauttman, the Dutch commander, at the approach of the 
Britiſh Squadron ſubſtituted a forty four gun ſhip, carrying 
heavy metal, and without praſtiſing any manceuvres to avoid 
a deciſive engagement, prepared to diſpute the day with his 
opponent by dint of hard fighting, The Britiſh fleet being to 


| windward, bore down upon that of Admiral Zauttman. But 


no gun was fired on either fide, until the twoSquadronscame 
ſo near as to be within half muſquet ſhot, when. the action 
began and continued with unremitting fury for three hours 
and a half, at the end of which both fleets were ſo diſabled, 
that neither of them ceuld form the line and renew the ac- 
tion, They ſeparated, after having laid to for ſome time, 
at a {mall diſtance from each other, repairing their damages. 
Although no ſhip was taken on either ſide, this was by far 
the hardeſt fought batile of any that had yet happened by ſea 
during the war. The Dutch Squadron conſiſted of eight 
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Mipt, of two Decks: that of n Parker 4 of 
ſeven. 

In the firſt year of the war W Great Britain and 
France, the power of the latter in India was aknoft annihil. 
ated, The Britiſh took the greateſt part of their poſſefſions, 
and the lands of Bourbon and Mauritius, with the port of 
| Mahie, on the continent of Aſia, were all the poſſeſſions that 
remained to them in that quarter of the world, Neverthe- 
Jeſs they maintained their influence with the native powers, 
War was excited between Hyder Ally Ca wn, regent of the 
Myſore country, and the Engliſh company, which threaten. 
ed deſtruction to the Britiſh intereſt, Hyder's country is 
Separated from the territories belonging to the India-compa. 
ny by a chain of mountains ealled the Ghauts, From theſe 
mountains, Hyder, in the Month of June, 1780, had deſcend. 
end with an army of an hundred thouſand men, who ſpread 
themſelves like a torrent over the country below. Hyder's 
troops, after having ravaged the dominions of the Eaſt-Indiz 
company on the coaſt of Caromandel,. were finally driven 
within their own country, yet this invaſion greatly encreaſed 
the embarraſſments of Great Britain. And whilſt in almoſt 
every part of the globe, ſhe was availing herſelf of her mari. 
time power, Ruſſia, Sweden and Denmark formed a combi. 
nation under the name of, The Armed Neutrality, in which 
Ruſſia took the lead, Her trading veſſels had long been har- 
raſſed by Briiſh ſearches and ſeizures, on pretence of their 
carrying on a commerce inconſiſtent with neutrality, and the 
preſent embarraſſed ſtate of Great Britain favoured the re- 
tabliſhment of the laws of nature. A declaration was pub- 
liſhed by the empreſs of Ruſſia, addre ſſed to the courtsof 
London, Verſailles and Madrid. In this it was obſerved 
© that her Majeſty found it neceſſary to remove the vex- 
tions which had been offered to the commerce of Ruſſia, but 
be fore ſhe came to any ſerious meaſures, ſhe thought it juſt and 
equitable io expoſe to the world and particularly to the bel- 
ligerent h ers, the principles adopted for her condutt, 
which were as follows: that neutral ſhips ſhould enjoy a 
free navigation even from port to port, and on the coaſts of 
the belligerent powers, that all effects belonging to belli- 
gerent powers, ſhould be looked ow as free on board 
fpca neutral ſhips, with an exception of places actually 
blocked up or befieged and with a proviſo that they do not 
Carry to the enemy contraband articles,” e 
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| Theſe were limited by an explanation fo as to “ compre- 
hend only warlike ftores and ammunition.” And her 
imperial Myeſty farther declared, that “ ſhe was firmly 
reſo ved to maintain theſe principles, and that with a view 
of proteſting the navigation of her ſubje&s, ſhe had given 
orders to fit out a conſiderable part of her naval force,” 
The kings of Sweden and Denmark, as well as the States 
General, formally acceded to theſe principles. The Queen 
of Portugal was the only ſovereign. who refuſed to concux. 
By this combination a reſpeRable guarantee was procured 
to a commerce, from which France and Spain procured a 
plentiful ſupply of articles eſſentially conducive to a vigor - 
ous proſecution of the war, and whereby the uſurped an- 
thority of Great Britain on the highway of nature received 
2 fatal blow, Conde od 


— — 


SEVENTH CAMPAIGN, 1781. 


F ROM this general view of the tranſactions in other parts 
of the world, we muſt now return to North America, the 
grand theatre of the war. -4 

Soon after the reception of Arnold into the Britiſh ſervice, 
he publiſhed an addreſs to his countrymen, wherein he en- 
deavored to detach the American ſoldiery from the ſervice 
of Congreſs, They had long remained without pay, and 
without other neceſſities, yet they remained ſteady, deſpiſing 
Arnold and his offers, At length, hawever, their long fuf- 
ferings and complicated diſtreſſes broke out into deliberats 
mutiny, This event which had been long expected, made 
its firſt threatening appearance in the Pennſylvania line. 
Sir Henry Clinton, by confidential meſſengers, offered to 
take them under the protection of the Britiſh government. 
He recommended that they ſhould move behind the South- 
river, in New-Jerſey, where a corps of Britiſh troops would 
be ready for their protection. But Clinton's meſſenger's 
were ſeized by the ſoldiers. and delivered to General Wayne, 
Their ſufferings had exhauſted their patience, but not their 
patriotiſm, A board of officers tried and condemned the 
Britiſh ſpics, and they were inſtantly executed. The com- 
plaints of the ſoldiers being founded in juſtice, were redreſ. 
led, and the revolt completely quelled. 
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At this period of the war, there was little or no ciren. 
lating medium, either in the form of paper or ſpecie ; Ang 
in the neighborhood of the American army, there was x 
real want of neceſſary proviſions. At length the bills of 
credit of the rulers of America ceaſed to circulate, But 
in this criſis new reſources were opened, and the war was 
carried on with the ſame vigour as before, A great deal of 
gold and filver was about this time introduced into the Uni. 
ted States, by a beneficial trade with the French and Span. 
iſh Weſt-India Iflands, and by means of the French army in 
Rhode-Iſland. The king of France gave the United States 
a ſubfidy of fix millions of livres, and became their ſecuri. 
ty for ten millions more, borrowed for their uſe, in the 
United Netherlands, 

While the Americans were thus ſuffering the complicated 
calamities which introduced the year 1781, the Britiſh were 
carrying on the moſt extenſive plan of nba ne which had 
ever been attempted ſince the war. 

In the fall of the preceding year, the loſs of Major Fer. 
guſon's detachment obliged Lord Corwallis to return from 
his northern expedition and fall back to Wynneſborough 
in South-Carolina. Still, however the projected movement 
into North-Carolina was deemed ſo eſſential, that he only 
waited for a reinforcement to renew it. Major Gen, Leſlie, 
with about two thouſand men, had been detached from New. 


York to the Cheſapeak in the latter end of laſt vear, with 


a view to favour Lord Cornwallis's deſigns in the Southern 
States ; but ſubſequent events induced Cornwallis to order 


him from Virginia to Charleſtown, Soon after the depar- 


ture of Gen, Leſlie, Virginia was again invaded by another 
detachment from New-York under the. command of Gen, 
Arnold, for the double purpoſe of deſtroying the Ame- 
rican ſtores, and of aſſiſting, by means of a diverſion, the 
operations of Lord Cornwallis in the two Carolinas, A plan 
was formed by General Waſhington for entrapping Arnold. 
With this view, the Marquis de la Fayette with twelve hun- 
dred of the American infantry was detached to Virginia, 
whilſt a French fleet with fifteen hundred additional men 
en board, failed from Rhode-Iſland for the. ſame ſtate, 


D'Eſtouches, who, ſince the death of de Ternay on the pre · 


ceding December, had commanded the French fleet, previ- 
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aus to the ſailing of his whole naval force, diſpatched the 
Eveille, a fixty-four gun ſhip, and two frigates, with orders 
to deſtroy the Britiſh ſhips and frigates in the Cheſapeake. 
Theſe took or deſtroyed ten veſſels, and captured the Ro- 
mulus of 44 guns. Admiral Arbuthnot with a Britiſh fleet 
failed from Gardiner's bay in purſuit of D'Eſtouches, and 
evertook the latter off the Capes of Virginia. An engage- 
ment took place, which ended without the loſs of a ſhip on 
either ſide ; but the Britiſh obtained the fruits of victory, 
ſo far as to Pulls the whole ſcheme of their adverſarics, 
The French fleet returned to Rhode-Iſland. 

Arnold with his detachment had landed about fifteen 
miles below Richmond, on the 5th of January; and in two 
days marched into the town, where they deſtroyed large 
quantities of tobacca, ſalt, rum, ſail- cloth, and other merchan- 
dize. In about a fortnight, they marched to Portſmouth 
and began to fortify it. A reinforcement of two thouſand 
Britiſh troops, under the command of General Philips, arri- 
ved in the Cheſapeake on the twenty-ſixth of march. This 
General, after having made a junction with Arnold, aſſum- 
ed the command of the whole Britiſh force in Virginia. 

The whole country being open to their excurſions. the 


| Britiſh ſpread themlelves in all directions, defeating thole 


bodies of militia which came in their way, After leaving a 
garriion at Portſmouth, and detaching a party to York-town, 
the main body of the Britiſh army proceeded. by watcr to 
Wiltiamſburgh; and on the 22d of April they. reached 
Chickapowing. A party proceeded up that river, and de- 
flroyed much property. On the 24th they landed at City- 
point, and ſoon after marched for Peterſburgh, where they 
deſtroyed four thouſand hogſheads of tobacco, a ſhip, and a 
number of ſmall veſſels, At Cheſtcrfhcld. court-houle they 
durnt a range of barracks, and three hundred barrels of flour. 
Another party, under the command of General Arnold, 
marched to Oſborn's. About four miles above that place, a 
fmall marine force was drawn up to oppole him. Arnold 
advanced with ſome artillery, and firing upon the American 
veſſels with deciſive effect from the banks, captured two 
thips and ten ſmall veſſels, loaded with tobacco, cordage, and 
four, A number of veſſels were burnt er ſunk, and twelve 


* 
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Hundred hogſheads of tobacco deſtroyed. At Mancheſter, 
they deſtroyed upwards of twelve hundred hogſheads of to- 
bacco, and at Warmic they deſtroyed the ſhips on the ſtocks, 
and in the river, and a large range of rope- walks, A num. 
ber of ware-houſes, filled with different commodities, were 
allo conſumed in one general conflagration, On the ſecond 
of May, the Britiſh troops were reimbarked, and returned to 
Peterſburgh, after havingin the courſe of the preceding threg 

weeks deſtroyed property to an immenſe amount. Gene- 
ral Philips, after a few days illneſs, died at Peterſburgh, and 
the command of the Britiſh troops devolved again on Gene. 
ral Arnold, | 

The reinforcement under the command of General Leſlie 
arrived at Charleſton on the thirteenth of December, and 
Lord Cornwallis began his march fix days after. 

General Greene, who had lucceeded General Gates in the 
command of the American army, finding it difficulttop. ocurea 
ſufficient ſupply of proviſions in the ncighborhood of Char- 
Jotte ; and being ſenſible that his preſent force, which con- 
ſiſted of about 2000 mer. only, was too weak to attempt any 
direct operation againſt Lord Cornwallis, reſolved to divide 
it, and to harraſs the Britiſh out-poſts on the frontiers of 
South-Carolina, A detachment of light troops, conſiſting of 
three hundred infantry, one hundred and ſeventy riflemen, 
and ſeventy light dragoons, were put under the command of 
General Morgan, who was directed to proceed to the heads 
of the rivers to the Weſtern frontiers of South Carolina, 
and threaten-the Britiſh poſt at Ninety-Six ; whilſt the reſt 
of the army under General Greene ſhould march to the 
Pedee, and alarm the country in front of Camden, Lord 
Cornwallis, having received intelligence of this movement, 
detached Colonel Tarleton with the Britiſh legion infautry, 
the ſeventh regiment, a battalion of the ſeventy- firſt regiment 
three hundred and fifty cavalry, two field pieces, and an 
adequate detachment. of the royal artillery, in all about one 
thouſand men. He received orders to pals Broad ver 
and to oblige Morgan to leave (he cOUnprye 0 


To be Continued. )} 
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MILITARY MEMOTRS AND MAXIM, 
Of Subordination. 

| | 9 

Ky ER military man knows, that ſubordination conſifls 

in a per fect ſubmiſſion to the orders of ſuperiors ; in a per- 

{e& dependence, regulated by the rights and duties of every 

military man, from the private ſoldier to the general. Sub- 

ordination ought to ſhew the ſpirit of the chief in all the 

members, and this fingle idea, which diſplays itſelf to the 

leaſt attention, ſuffices to ſhew its importance, | 

Without ſubordination it is impoſſible that a corps can  ſup- 
port itſelf; that its motions can be directed, order eſtabliſh- 
ed, or the ſervice carried on, In effect, it is ſubordination 
that, gives a ſoul and harmony to the ſervice; it gives firength 
to authority, and merit to obedience, it ſupports the ſtaff of the 
marſhal as the ſword of the ſoldier, which ſecures the efficacy 
of the command, and the honour of the execution; it is + 
lubordination Which prevents every diſorder, and procures 
every advantage to an army. But if it ſecures the rights of 
ſuperiors, it likewiſe makes them anfwerable for the conſe- 
quences ; and if it reduces inferiors to blind ſubjeRion, it at 
the ſame time ſecures them from all reproach; ſo true it is, 
that in the failure of all enterprizes, the fault is laid on the 
commander alone, obedience juſtifying the reſt. 4 

The voices of the officers, the waving of the colours and 
ſtandards, the found of trumpets, and the noiſe of drums, are 
ſo many echoes which explain and extend the orders of au- 
thority, to which every inferior owe sa ready, reſpectful, and 
implicit ſubmiſſion. Such a ſolid obedience is al ways the 
fruit of the confidence, reſpect, and affection, which a corps 
has for its chief; it is then very important for the comman- 
der, and all his officers, to endeavour to inſpire the men with 
theſe lentiments, and to fix them by a reciprocal attention to 
the character and- wants of every individual. 

Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of neceſlity, and all the advantages 
of ſubordination ; in ſpite of the merit and good conduct of 
luperiors, there happen a thouſand occaſions, where ambi- 
tion, intereſt, libertiniſm, or fear, ſeek to violate it. There 


are dangerous characters, reſtleſs, jealous, turbulent ſpirits, 
ol. H 
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voin, preſumptuous, criticiſing ſouls, whom a ſuperivr Ovoht 


to obſerve with tare, to check their arrogance, and prevent 
their mutiny, by remedies which prudence ſuggeſts, and au- 
thority allows. He will employ promiſes and good offices 
to cure the timidity of the weak, to excite their hope, raiſe 
their courage, and form their valour : he will equally puta 
ſtop to all the diſorders of libertiniſm, and all the plunder. 
ings of a criminal avidity, by threatnings and chaſtiſement; 
regulated by equity, and the neceſſity of making examples. 
The moſt dangerous and common ſource from whence the 
very poiſon of ſubordination inſenſibly diſtills, is the violent 
impatience, or inſupportable brutality of thoſe who con. 
mand, which excites reſentment, revenge, and deſpair, Li. 
centious and criticiſing diſcourſes tend to murmurs, c om- 
plaints and mutiny : mean complaiſange or low familiarities 
debaſe and deſtroy- every conſideration of eſſential reſpeR, 
The inſtant an officer deſcends to be familiar with the men, 
all authority is ſubverted, and no obedience to be hoped for; 
on the contrary, the firſt urgent occaſion he will find them 
mutiny and refiſt his commands; he cannot be too attentive 
in'keeping them at a proper diſtance, and preſerving the 
ſtricteſt ſubordination, The relaxation of diſcipline is at all 
times the deſtruftion of ſoldters, and ſhame of officers; who 


dre leſs diſhonourcd by want of courage than want of appli. 


cation in their profeſſion, and Marſhal Saxe ſays, that we 
ought not to believe that ſubordination and ſervile obedience 
debaſes courage, for it has always been ſeen, that where the 
diſcipline has been moſt ſevere, the greateſt aftions have been 
done by the troops where it has been cſtabliſhed, 


—— 
OF THE. RETREAT, 


EVERY march in withdrawing from the enemy is called 
a retreat, That which is done in fight of the enemy, who 
purſues with a ſuperior force, makes our preſent ſubjett; 
and is, with reaſon, looked upon as the glory of the profel- 
ion. It is a manceuvre the moſt delicate, and the propereſt 
to diſplay the prudence, genius, courage, and addreſs of an 
officer who commands; the hiſtorics of all ages teſtify It 
and hiſtorians have never been ſo laviſh of eulogiums as on 
the ſubject of the brilliant retreats of their heroes. If us 
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important, it is no leſs difficult to regulate, on account of 
the variety of circumſtances, each of which demand differ- 
ent principles, and an almoſt endleſs detail. 

The ſucceſs of the retreat depends upon the knowledge of 
the country that is to be paſſed over, and the goodnels of 
the diſpoſition that is made for the troops to defend them- 
ſelves, The firſt offers advantages, and contributes inſinite- 
y to the ſeizing them; the ſecond reſtrains the ardor of the 
enemy, and keeps up the force of a party to its higheſt pitch, 
Both deſerve to be ſtudied, | | 

Every officer «who commands a detachment ought to 
apply himſelf carefully to reconnoitre every ſtep he takes, 
and examine perfectly every route that can conduct him from 
one place to another ; he ſhould obſerve attentively all the 
ſtratagems that can be employed for ambuſhing infantry, or 
poſting cavalry ; the courſe of rivers, their bridges and 
fords ; the roads moſt covered with woods, hills, gullies, 
and villages ; and in a word he ſhould know all the advan- 
tages, as well as the dangers that lie in his way. 

The diſpoſitions that ought to be made for a party, to ſuſ- 
tain their retreat in the face of the enemy, depends upon the 
number and kind of troops in both corps; for they mult be 
varied according as they happen to be of cavalry or infantry 
united, or either ſingly. | 

Every forced retreat in conſequence of an unfortunate ac- 
tion, would be almoſt impracticable, if it were not premedi- 
tated before we come in preſence of the enemy, or when we 
are obliged to fly by unknown routes, That which can be 
made in a fog, or in the night, is eaſieſt, when our rear is 
ſecured, as we can eaſily flip out of fight of the enemy with- 
out any difficulty, and they will be afraid of following us for 
tear of being ſurpriſed in the dark : we ſhall only therefore 
ſpeak of that which is to be made in open day, and under the 
fre of the enemy, | 

To conduct it properly, we muſt abſolutely know the ſtrength 
of the enemy ; for it is ſhameful to be the dupe of a falſe 
alarm, and to retreat precipitately from an ill-founded fear at 
the approach of an inferior enemy, We mult therefore be 
convinced of his great ſuperiority, and know what his party- 
conſiſts of, 

If they come with a ſtrong cavalry, united to a more nu- 
merous infantry than ours, we muſt immediately render their 
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aQting uſeleſs, by burrying our infantry as quick as poſſible to 
retreat to the firſt, place where they can lie in ambuſh, ang 
ſerve the cavalry advantageouſly; if they ean draw on thoſe 
of the enemy. | 

To conceal from the enemy, and fevepr the departure of 
our infantry, we ſhould cauſe our cavalry to advance, and 
pretend as if they were going to attack the enemy. 

When the force of the enemy confiſts of cavalry alone, 

our infantry ſhould retire jointly with the cavalry, at leaſt 
if the country does not expoſe us to be ſurrounded by ſome 
covered place; becauſe in that caſe our infantry ſhould go 
and occupy that place, and form an ambuſcade, 
be reſt of the infantry ſhould place themſelves in the ſe- 
cond line of each diviſion. If the enemy approaches the 
firſt line too near, they ſhould fall lightly back upon the two 
wings of the ſecond, opening the centre quickly for the in- 
fantry, to fire upon the enemy in platoons, at the ſame time 
that our eavalry detach ſeveral ſmall parties to advance 
briſkly to prevent the enemy's forming, who were thrown 
into confuſion by the fire of the infantry, The diviſion 
which retires will force its march, and go to a greater or 
leis diſtance according to the purſuit of the enemy. The 
ſuſtaining diviſion muſt fall back afterwards till it has paſſed 
between the wings of the ſecond divifion, who mult then 
make the manœuvre of the firſt, continuing it alternately 
till the enemy deliſts from the purſuit, 

To facilitate the retreat of the infantry, and gain ſome way 
on the enemy, many have been of opinion that they ought to 
tranſport them in waggons : but when the enemy is at our 
heels, the time is very ill employed in collecting carriages, 
and harnaſſing them; thoſe moments are too precious, and 
ſhould be employed in cauſing the infantry to move off quick- 
ly, by which they will not be expoſed to a train of waggons 
taken in haſte, which may foon break, or be put out of order, 
and may ſtop the whole line, which not only retards the in- 
fantry, but likewiſe the cavalry, when they find the route 
they were to have taken blocked up with broken carriages. 

The caſe is different when the enemy 1s at ſome diſtance, 
or that we have already got ſome way before him ; then if 
waggon breaks, it may be thrown immediately out of the 
Toad, and each horſe of the carriage may carry two ſoldiers, 


or be diſtributed to other carriages, If many are broke, 2 
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part of the men ſhould run on foot for: ſome time till they 
are tired, and then they may change with others, according 
to neceſſity or the poſſibility of the caſe; | 2 

When there happens to be a wood in our rear, we nee 
not enter it if the enemy follows us cloſe, and is prevented 
by our ſtrength; it is better to coaſt along it; but if we cane 
not avoid croſſing it, one diviſion. ſhould paſs quickly, and 
at getting out face to the two flanks of the wood, Another 
is to remain at the-entrance of it, till they judge that the di- 
viſion is ſufficiently advanced, and then fall back, leaving 
the infantry for a rear- guard, during the whole paſſage through 
the wood ; at which time the whole ſhould reſume -their 
firſt diſpoſition. h T9 1 + za Thr 

In all defiles, and paſſages of bridges, the ſame maneeu- 
vre ſhould be uſed as for woods: but the firſt diviſion ha- 
ving paſſed, they ſhould form facing the enemy ; and the 
infantry likewiſe draw up on the other fide, upon the edge 
of the river, | 

When the country through which we are to retire hap- 
pens to be mountainous, the diviſion which falls back ſhould 
guard the heights by ſmall detached parties, or if poſſible, 
guard them themſelves, . , 

A body of cavalry retreating without infantry, ought to 
form in three lines at two hundred paces behind one anoth- 
er; the two laſt extending their front, that they may appear 
more numerous, and draw up on the two ſides out of the 
road, the ſecond is to ſuſtain it, the third to wait the re- 
treat of the firſt,fand to ſuſtain the ſecond, and continue to do 
lo altèrnately. : 

If the enemy ſeem to quit the purſuit, the whole corps 
muſt reſume the order of an ordinary march ; with this pre- 
caution, that the rear-guard be reinforced, and the advanced 
guard weakened, 

As to the retreat of a ſmall detachment of cavalry, fuch 
as go to reconnoitre the enemy, to diſcover their march, 
to carry off ſome officer, or for ſome other commiſſion, as 
they are not numerous enough to ſkirmiſh, and retreat by 
rule, they have but two ways to chooſe ; either to fly, or 
break through the enemy. They ought to determine for the 
laſt, when their retreat is cut off on all fides, ſo that they 
have no other way to elcape but by cutting their way through 
the enemy ſword in hand ; but flight is always leſs hazardous 
when it is pra”, cable, ; 
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Tf the officer is certain of the fidelity of his' men, and 
their attachment to him, and ſees that they cannot get out of 
fight of the enemy, but are ready to fall into their hands, he 
ought to try one means ſtill, which has been known fre. 
quently to ſucceed, He ſhould diſperſe his party by two 
and two, by the favour of the firſt covered place, where 
they may be at liberty to take ſo many different routes, It 
is evident, that two men may wind from right to left, and 
eſcape more eaſily than a party of twelve or twenty, 
who cannot move ſo freely. | 

In a forced retreat, prudence requires that we ſhould ſac. 
Tice every thing to preſerve life and liberty; therefore we 
muſt not heſitate a moment in diſincumbering ourſelves of 
every thing that can burden us, or retard our march. Equi- 
pages, booty, priſoners, all muſt go, that we may think only 
ef the means of making our retreat moſt expeditiouſly, 


— — 
Of the Exerciſe. 


THE exerciſe is the firſt part of the military art, and the 
more it is conſidered, the more eſſential it will appear, It 
frees their bodies from the ruſticity of ſimple nature, and 
forms men and horles to all the evolutions of war ; upon it 
depends the honour, merit, appearance, ſtrength, and ſucceſs 
of a corps; while we ſee the greateſt corps for want of be- 
ing exerciſed inſtantly diſordered, and the diſorder increaſ- 
ing in ſpite of command; the confufion overſets the art of 
the fkilfulleſt maſters, and the valour of the men only ſerves 
to precipitate the defeat, 

The greateft advantage derived from the exerciſe, is the 
expertneſs with which men become capable of loading and 
firing, and teaching them an attention to act in conformity 
with thoſe around them, The men ought to be informed of 
the uſes of the different manoeuvres they have been praftt- 
fing. Though the parade be the place to form the charatters 
of ſoldiers, and teach them uniformity, yet being confined 
to that alone, is too limited and mechanical for a true milita- 
Ty genius, 

Great induſtry and patience is neceſſary to form the hab · 
its of horſes for the cavalry ſervice, and were they accuſtom- 
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ed conſtantly to hear all the noiſes of war, and to ſee fire and 


ſmoke immediately before feeding,, they would not only be 
ſooner reconciled, but from the hopes of ſeeding would 
be eaſily led into action. To the uſual exetciſes, the.cavals 
ry, eſpecially thoſe of the partiſan ſhould be. accuſtomed to 
galloping, leaping ditches, and ſwimming nyers. | 

The men of, every corps ' ſhould be een to beogks 
ing, running, rallying, and forming quickly; but above all 
things to know, that though they may be alittle diſordered 
and huddled together from the preſſure of the enemy, that 
they are not therefore broke and to run away but while 
they keep with ue n and corps are ſtill in a We 
tion to act. f | | 


1 


Of the Qualifications 22 in a « Partfen, 


[| 


OF all military employments, there is none which requires 
more extraordinary qualities than that of the partiſan. With- 
out entering into too minute a detail, we ſhall only mention 
the more indiſpenſible, whether on the fide of favours from 
nature, or habits acquired by his own particular attention. 

A good partiſan ,ought to have an imagination fertile in 
projects, ſchemes, and reſources ; a penetrating ſpirit, - capa- 
ble of combining the whole circumſtances of an action; a 
heart intrepid againſt every appearance of danger ; a ſteady 
countenance, always aſſured, and that no ſigns of diſquiet 
can alter ; a happy memory, that can call every one by his 
name; a diſpoſition alert, rot uſt, and indefatigable, to carry 
him through every thing, and give a ſoul to the whole; a 
piercing rapid eye, which inſtantly catches faults or advan- 
tages, obſtacles and dangers of ſituation, of country, and ev- 
ery object as it paſſes; his ſentiments luch, as to fix the rel- 
pea, confidence, and attachment of the whole corps. Wich- 
out theſe diſpoſitions, it is impoſſible to ſucceed, 

A partiſan ought to underſtand different languages, to con- 
verſe with all nations, He ought to have a perfect knowl. 
edge of the ſervice, eſpecially light troops, without being 
ignorant of the enemy's. He ſhould have the exacteſt map 
of the theatre of the war, examine it well, and become per- 
fect maſter of it. It would be very eee, to have 
ſome good geographers under his command, capable of draws 
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ing plans, routes of armics, ſituation of camps, whereyer they 
may have occafion'to reconnoitre, 

He ought to ſpare nothing to be aſfured hy his ſpies of the 
march, force, deſigns, and poſition of the enemy. Theſe 
diſcoveries will enable him to ſerve his general effentially, 
and muſt contribute infinitely to the ſafety of the army, the 
ſupport, happineſs, and glory of his own corps. His hon. 
our and intereſt, requires tha he ſhould keep a ſecretaty, to 
make a journal of their campaign, to write down all orders 
which he either' receives or gives ; and in general every ac- 
tion or march of the corps, lo as to be able at all times to give 
an account of his conduct, and to juſtify himfelf againſt the 
attacks of criticiſm, which are never ſpared to a partilan, 

As chief, he owes the example of an irreproachable con- 
duct to his corps circumſpet in his cares like the affection 
of a parent, by which he will inſpire reſpect, love, zeal, and 
vigilance, and gain the hearts of the whole to his ſervice, 
It is extremely dangerous for ſuch an officer to contraſt the 
leaſt attachment to women, wine, or riches, The firſt makes 
him negle& his duty, and frequently occaſions the moſt ru- 
inous treacheries : the ſecond leads the dangerous indiſcre- 
tions, and is fure to draw down comtempt. The third leads 
to guilt, and deſtroys all ſentiments of honour. The parti- 
ſan muſt be content without the delicacies of the table, as 
he may be often expofed to want proviſion. His bed the 
fame with the mens, a cloak and ſtraw, never ſtripping but 
to change linen. Nothing animates ſoldiers ſo much, as the 
preſence and vigilance of a commanding officer ſharing with 
them the fatigues of the ſervice ; the officers follow his ex- 
. ample, the men are aſſured, encouraged, and content. 
Nothing can be ſo dangerous to the ſafety of a corps, 281 
commander of a delicate indolent habit, for when officers are 
ſeen at their caſe paſſing day and night at table, abandoning 
the ſafety of the poſt to the vigilance of the guard, who (not 
being reſponſible for the commiſſions of their officers) inſen- 
fibly negle& their duty, and expoſe themſelves to be eabily 
ſurpriſed ; when the blow is ſtruck, then they lament, com- 
Plain, and throw the blame on one another, but the gene- 
ral will make it fall upon the commanding officer, 
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Tur firſt order for military men, was that of St. Louis. 
It was inſtituted in the year 1693, by Lours XIV with this 
device, bellice virtutis, A few, however, were nominated 
of this order, who were not mili ary men.* 

There are ſome of the cheviliers, who beſides the uſual 
mark of the order, wear an embroidered filyer croſs, on. the 
left breaſt to diſtinguiſh them, and are called Grand Croix. 
Theſe have an appointment of between three and four thou- 
ſand livres a year, Thoſe who have the common croſs of, 
St. Louis, receive from eight hundred to two thouſand li- 
vres a year appointment. Few, however, either of the 
grand or common Croix, received M7 appointments 1 with 
four hundred * fifty thouſand Nees are apmually diſtri 
buted by the ſtate, in ſupport. of the order. 

Beſides the order of St. Louis, there was inſtituted in 
France, in the year 1759, by Louis XV. the military order 
of merit, for ſuch officers as were proteſtants. In the year 
1785, . were thirty-two thouſand liyres annually appro- 
priated for this order, of which two Grand Croix were. to 
receive each four thouſand livres; and four commanders, 
three thouſand livres · each; the remaining ten thouſand 
livres were given to the oldeſt Chevaliers, i in penſions, from 
two to eight hundred livres each. 

The order of St. Louis, as well as the military order of 
merit, ſhould be conferred on thoſe only, who have acqui- 
red fs) in a military line, and performed ſome valiant ac- 
tion; but this is no longer attended to, and the order is 
given to thole who have connections, and can make intereſt. 
From an accurate calculation, it appears there are fifteen 
thouſand Chevaliers in France, of the order of St. Lours, of 
whom four hundred and fifty only, receive any CORO 


* This account is previous to the . French ee By | 


the new order of things, Military orders, like all other marks 


of diſtinction, are aboliſhed, 
Vol, II 
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This order is ſo common, that there is not even a liſt of the 
Chevaliers, and in order to prevent its being worn by thoſe 
who have no title to it, an erder was iſſued in 1786, that 
no filverſmith ſhould make a croix de St. Louis without per- 
miſſion from the miniſter at war. The filverimiths are con- 
ſequently prevented from making Chevaliers. Put what 
would be the puniſhment, ſhould any one, not withſtanding, 
have a Croix made ? | 


I, Prufian Military Order of Merit. 


| e was inſtituted in 1940, by Frederic Il. king 
of Pruſſia, expreſsly for military people, At firſt it was giv. 
en to Voltaire, and a few others who were not military men; 
but ſoon after was beſtowed only on officers, There is no 
penſion aſſigned to it, and it is given by the king, to thoſe 
who are men of merit in the military line, 6r who have per- 
formed ſome gallant action. 

In the year 1787, there were one hundred and re 
officers belonging to this order, fifty-one of whom had Ks 
ceived it at the review, fifty-nine in the war of 1778, and 
ſeventy-two in the ſeven years war. 

To thoſe who receive it at the reviews, it is intended 3s 
a recompence for the zeal and activity they have manifeſted 
in exerciſing their regiments ; for this reaſon the order at 
fuch times, is given to the commanders of regiments and 
battalions only, 

It is not known, that the order was ever beſtowed on off. 
cers, merely for their ſcientific ſkill, Before the war of 
1778, no officer of the artillery, or in the engineers ever had 
it, and in that war only, a Major of Anhalt's received it. 


A plain corporal received it for i inventing the conic · touch. 
hole. 


| III. Order of ihe Sword in Seals. 


THE order of the ſword, was renewed by Frederic, king 
of Sweden, in 1748, All the princes of the blood, and eve- 
ry officer who had ſerved twenty years with bravery and 
valour in time of war, may be made Chevalier. One yearv 

; ſervice in war time, 1s reckoned for three years in time of 
peace, If an officer has been wounded, and was victorious, 
he may be made Chevalier though he ſhould not have lerv- 
ed the number of years required, 
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In this order are twenty-four Commanders, to which, no 
perſon can be admitted, Who has not the rank of Colonel. 

In the year 1974, there were twenty nine Grand Croix, 
twenty-four Commanders, — * thouſand and ſixty- ſexen 
Chevaliers, Each Chevalier, when he is admitted, pays, in. 
to the treaſury a ſine of one hundred and two dollars. ? 


IV. 0-der of Maria Thereſa, for the Auſtrian Officers.” 


THIS order was inſtituted after the battle of Colin, Ne 
perſon can be admitted into this order, according to its ori- 
ginal inſtitutes, either on the plea of birth, long ſervice, 
wounds, much lefs through favor, or the protection of others. 
It is abſolutely requiſite to have performed ſome valiant ac- 
tion, and that it be ſuſhciently authenticated. This muſt 
be ſet forth by a deſcription of the very act, in which the 
officer thus diſtipguiſhed himſelf, figned and ſealed by fix 
officers, or if there were not ſo many preſent, by double 
the number of non-commiſſioned officers and privates. 


7 If the officer who ſolicits the order, was under the com- 
m 


and of another officer who Was preſent at the action, then 
his teſtimony is requiſite. The khaßter of the order from 
the deſcription given, decides whether it may or may not 
be beſtowed. It is laid down as a rule, that all ackions 
which might have been omitted without imputation of 
cowardice, but which have been undertaken, merit he 
order, 

For inſtance, if an officer ventures an attack without a 
particular order, and concerts all his meaſures, not only with 
prudence, but ſhews perfonat valour ; if he animates by His 
example the men under his command, and ſtorms a redoubt; 
if he ſhould obſerve an opening among the troops of the 
enemy, and ſeize the opportunity without waiting for or- 
ders; if he ſhould offer himſelf on any dangerous enterprize;z 
if in an engagement with the regiment, battalion, ſquadron, 
company, or men under his command, he ſhould of his own 
accord make a movement, by which ſome advantage was 
gained; or if he ſhould form any practicable ſcheme or pro- 
ject, in all theſe caſes the ſmall Croix is given. But if with 
the gallaniry of the action, a conſummate prudence of con- 
duct was united, then the Grand Croix is given. | 

The order is given without any regard to religion or rank, 
from the la oſficer down to the enſign, . 


| 
| 
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The Crahd Croik reteide annually 1,555 florins each; or neers, 
about C. 150 ſterling. One hundred Chevaliers have each he has 
600 florins, or about C. 60 ſterling. Another hundted re. 
ceive 300 florins, or F. 46 ſterling. Half of the penſion 
goes to the widow of 'a Chevalier when he dies. Befides, 
the Cheviliers have rank at court with general officers, ati has pe 
to thoſe who 'require' it, the diploma of Baronet muſt be 
given gratis. the ſe; 
V. The Auftrian military order for non- commiſſtoned officer 2 
und privates, inſtituted in the year 1778, by 
Joſeph II. emperor of Germany, 


TILL this order was inſtituted in Auftria, actions of ſip. whole 
nal valor, performed by private ſoidiers, when they RI ſelves, 
the ears of their officers, were always rewarded with money, vidual 


but ſuch rewargs were ſuppoſed to give to thoſe who received it wor 
them, only a momentary ſatis faction, and did not tend to ex- 
alt ſufficiently, the feelings of the perſon who received it, | 
from the remembrance of his valiant conduct, nor to excite cer, m 


emulation enough among bis comrades. one. 
His imperial majeſty, Joſeph II. reſolved, therefore, to gallan 
reſcue from oblivion ſuch gallant actions as private ſoldiers ver © 


rformed, by rewarding them in ſuch a manner, that if the ther \ 
men who performed them were marricd, their merit might 
redound to their poſterity, in order to animate others to 2 


deſire of glory, and of ſerving the ſtate. | by ma 

This mark of honor, conſiſts in a beautiful gold or filver who 
medal, the diſtribution of which is left to the general, com- or a g 
manding the force in the field. excha 


He who receives this mark of honor, i is entitled to wear if 
publicly, in or out of ſervice, and has likewiſe an increaſe 


of pay. public 
His imperial majeſty' 8 intentions, reſpeRing this mark of hands 
honor, may be ſeen by the following regulations : or oth 
I. This medal, deſtined for the non-commiſſioned officer to the 


IX, 
additi 
one re 
a priv 
officer 
or fro 


and privates, is not to be looked upon as an onDER; it is 
the reward of valor, in time of war, and a public mark of 
honor for thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in any 
particular action. | 

II. Every ſoldier from the ſergeant-major downward, 38 
well of infantry. as cavalry, artillery, ſappers, miners, ponto- 


er. 
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neers, chaſſeurs, pioneers, & c. is qualified-for this honor, a 
he has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in any one action. | 
Foreigners, as well as natives, who are in his imperial m ma- 

jeſty's ſervice, may have this honor conferred on them. 
Iv. To him alone can this mark of honor be given; who 
has performed ſonſe galant action, not any raſh, ſtupid, fool- 
hardy deed, but an action that has contributed to the good of 
the ſervice, or to the preſervation of an officer's life, which 
was in danger at the moment of a victory, or to the ſucceſs 
of any undertaking ; and provided ſuch aftion was done in 
the preſence of witneſſes to be relied on. 


V. This mark of honor therefore, cannot be given to 
whole ſquadrons or companies who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, when led on by their officers, it muſt be ſome indi- 
vidual gallant aftion, which makes him who has egen 
it worthy of the honor. | 


VI. The filver medals are for leſs gallant actions, and the 
gold for the moſt diſtinguiſhed, A non-commiffioned' offi- 
cer, may therefore gain a ſilver medal, and a private a gold 
one. He likewiſe, who has a filver medal, may by another 
gallant action, obtain the gold medal, on giving back the fit 
ver one, But he who has a gold medal, and performs ano- 
ther valliant action, is rewarded with a ſum of money, 


VII. Great circumſpection is to be uſed in diſtributing 
theſe medals, that their honorary value may not be leſſened 
by making them too common. Therefore the General alone 
who is in command on the ſpot, muſt decide, whether a ſilver 
or a gold medal is to be given, and when the ſilver is to be 
exchanged for the gold one. | 


VIII, He who has this mark of honor conferred on him, 
by the deciſion of the commanding general, is to receive it 
publicly, in preſence of the reſt of the ſoldiers, from the 
hands of the commanding officer of the regiment, battalion, 
or other corps, and he is to wear it faſtened 9 the ribbon 
to the button of his coat, 


IX. The perſon who obtains a ſilver medal, receives an 
addition of one half to his uſual pay, and he who gets a gold 
one receives double pay, and it makes no difference, whether 
a private ſoldier becomes aſterwards a non- commi ſſioned 
officer, or if a ſoldier comes from the cavalry to the —_— 
or from the infantry to the cavalry, 
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X. Every non - commiſſioned officer or private, who ſhall 


have received this mark of honor, is to retain it with the 
advance of pay, even if he ſhould afterwards obtain the rank 
of commiſſioned officer, 

XI. He alſo retains it, with the additional pay, if he 
ſhould be ſent to the hoſpital, or get leave of abſence, or even 
if he ſhould be removed to the invalids. 

XII. Should he, however, be puniſhed for any crime, by 
order of a court-martial, in that caſe he loſes both the medal 
and the additional pay, 

XIII. Whoever loſes his medal at play, forfeits both the 
right of wearing it, and his additional pay. 

XIV. If it can be proved, that the medal has been ſtolen 
or that it has been loſt, another is given in lieu of it. 
XV. The medal remains to the widow or children of the 
deceaſed, If the perſon poſſeſſing it, had no wife or child, 
it is to be returned by the commanding officer of the corps 
or regiment to the commanding general, 

XVI. Natives as well as Foreigners, on quitting the ſervice, 
are allowed to take their medal with them as a well earned 
military honor, But when their uſual pay ceaſes, the addi. 
_Lional pay is no longer given, 
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VI. Order of St. Charles. 


THIS order was inſtituted by the Duks'of Wirtemberg, 


in 1759. 
VII. Order of St. George. 


THIS order was inſtituted in 1969 for the Ruſſian military, 
and is given only in war time. It has a device inſcribed in 
the Ruſſian language, ſignifying for virtue and merit, There 
ure 40,000 rubles aſſigned in penſions for thoſe poſſeſſing 
this order, The firſt claſs of Chevaliers receives 300 rubles; 
the ſecond claſs 400; the third 200; and the fourth, 100 
rubles each. In the year 1788 there were of the 


iſt, Claſs 4 Chevaliers. 
ad. Ditto 8 Ditto 
gd. Ditto 48 Ditto 
4th. Ditto 237 Ditto 


Each Chevalier muft have ſerved 18 years by ſea, or 33 
by land, before he can be received into this order. 
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VIII. Heftan order of Military Prowefs. 


THIS order was inſtituted in 1769; and is given to ay 
officer who diſtinguiſhes himſelf in that ſervice, 


IX. Order of Cincinnatus, for the States of America. 


1 


THIS order was inſtituted in 158g, but it was never 
earried into execution. 


— 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


LIFE or MARSHALL TURENNE 


— —_ 


r 
Hex RY de la Tour D' Auvergne, viſcount Turenne, 
was born at Sedan, Sept. 11th. 1611. He poſſeſſed all thoſe 
yirtues which conſtitute the hero, and which were height- 
enced ſtill more by a fimplicity of manners, that ſerved them 
3 a foil; he was in ſtature about the middle ſize, well pro- 
portioned ; he poſſeſſed none of thoſe brilliant qualities, 
which make a man ſhine in a drawing room or a rout ; but, 
on the other hand, he had great military ſkill, profound 
judgment and invincible courage, cool and ſteady in the heat 
of action, but quick and ready to ſeize the moſt ſudden ad- 
vantage ; he never fought any of thoſe deciſive battles, that 
determine the fate of empires ; yet he was eſteemed the 
greateſt general in Europe, at the time the military art was 
brought to its greateſt perfection, as he knew always how to 
repair a miſtake, and make the ſmalleſt incidents turn to 
much advantage. Lewis XIVth. learnt under him the art 
of war, and made ſeveral campaigns, only as a ſpeQator, with- 
out executing or deciding any thing. Though Turenne had 


ſo much reaſon to be proud, he was exemplary modeſt ; he 


poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, that virtue fo rare and yet fo 
ornamental, and worthy of humanity, and diſintereſtedneſs; 

he never "Han whether he was poſleſſed, or in want of mo- 
ney : and to complete his character, he cultivated friend- 
laip. The only weakneſs with which he could be reproach- 
ed, (and all men muſt pay the tribute due to bumanity,) was 
his vanity with Teſpett to his family. | 
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Turenne from his youth diſplayed the ſtrongeſt paſſion 
for the military art, which was one day to confer on him ſo 
.much glory ; the delicacy of his conſtitution, ſeemed never. 
theleſs, to oppoſe this purſuit, and his friends endeavored to 
diſſuade him, for this reaſon, from engaging in a military 

life; but Turenne fo far from liſtening to this advice, when 
he was only ten years old, took a ſingular reſolution io filence 
theſe remonſtrances. In a very cold night he left the caſlle 
and repaired to the ramparts of Sedan, where he propoſed 
remaining till morning, as ſoon as his abſence was obſeryed, 
meſſengers were ſent throughout the city in ſearch of him, 
but they returned without gaining any tidings of the young 
gentleman ; his governor who had alſo been in purſuit of 
him, had given up all kopes of finding his pupil, when ac- 
cidentally paſſing by the batteries of the rampart, he diſcoy. 
ered him faſt aſleep upon the carriage of a cannon, and it,wa 
with much difficulty he was perſuaded to return home, 
From this time a ſilence took place with reſpe to the deli. 
cacy of his conſtitutian, leſt it ſhould excite eee im- 
prudent meaſure. 
The young viſcount made his firſt campaigns.u under Prince 

| Maurice of Naſſau, his uncle; this Prince who. was juſtly 
eſteemed one of the firſt captains of his time, was willing 
that his nephew ſhould enter upon his military vocation, as 
a common ſoldier, and carry a muſket before he raiſed him 
to any rank. He was created field marſhall when he was 
twenty-three years old, marſhal of France at thirty-two, and 
marſhal-general of the King's armies at forty-eight. 
The generoſity and diſintereſtednels of Turenne, were 
upon every occaſion manifeſt, In the campaign of 167g, 2 
general officer propoſed to him the means of obtaining the 
ſum of four hundred thouſand livres, without the court ever 
being able to diſcover it; I am much obliged to you, 
(replied Turenne) but as I have often had theſe opportuni- 
ties without profiting by them, I do not believe at Ibis tine 
of life, I ſhall ever alter my conduct.“ 

About the ſame time the magiſtrates of a city, offered bin 
a hundred thouſand crow ns,not to march over their diſtrid, 
« As (laid he) your city is not in the rout, which the army 

is to take, I cannot accept of your money.“ 

The ſucceſs with which the campaign of 167 3 was crowned, 
procured the general the moſt gracious reception at Verſailles 
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les. Lewis the XIV. failed not to beſtow his commendati- 
ons on Turenne, and that prince told him, that the marquis of 
St. Abry ſhould ſerve no longer under him, as he had in his 
letters to the miniſter condemned (ome , meaſures taken by 
Turenne. Why did he not (ſaid the general) communi— 
cate his opinion to me, I ſhould have avaiiei myſelf of his ad- 
vice.” He apologized for St. Abry, praiſed his conduct, 
and obtained promotion for him. 

The hard ſervice of the campaign of 1674, had occaſioned 
many diforders in the French army, Turenne was ſeen on 
every ſide, talking to his ſoldiers like a father, with his 
purle conſtantly in his hand, When his money was exhauſt- 
ed, he borrowed of the firſt officer he met, telling him to re- 
ceive the loan of his ſte ward; but his caſhier ſuſpeRing that 
ſometimes a greater demand was made than was due, hinted, 
that it was proper to give draughts. No! no, (ſaid the 
general) pay all that is aſked, it is impoſſible for an officer 
to aſk a greater ſum than he has lent, unleſs he is extremely 
neceſſitated, and in that caſe it is juſt to aſſiſt him.” | 

An officer was quite in deſpair at having loſt two horſes 
in battle, and which his circumſtances would not allow him 
to replace : Turenne gave him two of his own horſes, and 
ſtrongly recommended him not to reveal the ſecret ; ſaying, 
* others will come and make a like requeſt, and I cannot 
allſt every one.” Thus did he modeſtly conceal, under the 
?ppearance of ceconoumy, the merit of a generous action. 

Another time Turenne perceived in his army, an officer 
of diſtinguiſhed birth, but poor, who was very ill mounted; 
he invited him to dinner, and after the repaſt, took him ou 
one fide, and told him in a very friendly manner, © I have a 
favor to beg of you fir, you will perhaps think it a little bold, 
but 1 hope you will not refuſe your general ; I am old (con- 
tinued he) and ſomewhat indiſpoſed, ſwift horſes fatigue me, 
and | have obſerved you have one that I think will ſuit me; 
1 I thought it would not be a great ſacrifice for you to make, 
I would requeſt it of you:“ the officer replied with a low 
bow, and immediately brought the horſe himſelf, to the 
general's ſtables : Turenne the next day ſent him one of the 
hneſt and beſt in the army. 

The continence of Scipio Affricanus has been greatly ap- 
plauded ; Turenne gave a ſimilar example of virtue to his 

Vol. II. OE - 
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army, but with that modeſty which accompanied all his aQi. 
ons, After the taking of the fort of Soine, in Hainault in 
i637, the ſoldiers who firſt entered the place, meeting with 
a very beautiful woman, conducted her to the general, 2 
the moſt precious part of the booty; Turenne feigned be. 
lieving, that they only deſigned to protect her from the bru- 
tality of their companions, and highly praiſed their honor. 
able behaviour; then ſending for her huſband, he publicly 


ſaid to him, © To the noble conduct of my ſoldiers, you are - 


indebted for the preſervation of your wife's honor.” 


The campain of 1675, conferred the greateſt honor upon 


Turenne ; and this ſkilful general, did not only know how 
to profit of his enemies faults, but even foreſaw them, Af. 
ter the victory he gained over the Germans, commanded 
by the duke of Lorrain and Caprara, his officers came round 
him to congratulate him upon the occaſion ; “ Gentlemen, 
(ſaid Turenne) with ſuch ſoldiers as you, it is only neccflary 
toattack boldly, as we muſt conquer.” 


His reputation was ſo completely eſtabliſhed for rigid pro. 
bity, that his word was conſidered as the ſureſt guarantee 
even by foreign nations, A French army had approached 
the lake of Conſtance under pretence of levying contributi- 
ons upon ſome territories of the houſe of Auſtria ; the Swiſs 
who ſuſpeCted the ambition of Lewis XIV, were apprehen- 
ſive of a ſudden invaſion, they immediately ſent deputies to 
Turenne, to inform him, that with other generals they ſhould 
think they could not take too many precautions, but that 
with him his word would be ſufficient, if he gave it that he 
would not attack them. 

The circumſtance from whence he derived the title of, 
FATHER OF THE SOLDIEks, muſt not be omitted, The 
French army was making a difficult retreat, during which 
Turenne was conſtantly in aftion, night and day, to cover 
his troops from the inſults of the imperialiſts, In the courſe 
of this march, the viſcount having turned about to obſerve 
that every thing was in proper order, perceived a ſoldier 
who had not ſtrength enough to ſupport himſelf, lying at the 
foot of a tree, to wait the end of his milery ; Turenne im- 
mediately diſmounted, aſſiſted the ſoldier to riſe, placed him 
upon his own horle, and accompanied him on foot till he 
could reach the waggons in one of which he placed him. 
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This general one day obſerved ſeveral troopers who bow- 
ed their heads to avoid ſome ſhot that came from an emi- 
nence, and. who immediately recovered themſelves at Tu- 
renne's perceiving them, fearful of being reprimanded 3 
There is no harm (ſaid he) in that, thoſe balls are very de- 
ſerving of a ſalute,” 

Turenne communicated one of his moſt ſignal victories in 
this laconic billet, “the enemies attacked us, we beat them, 
thank God, with ſome. little diificulty ; good night, I am 
going to reſt,” Turenne ſaid that girls fancied, married 
men did nothing but careſs their wives, and prieſts imagined 
that ſoldiers are always fighting, and yet they make ten cam- 
paigns without drawing their words. 

The great Conde aſked him what plan ſhould be followed 
in the war in Flanders; * Attempt but few fieges, (re- 
plicd this illuſtrious general) and fight many battles ; when 
you have made your army ſuperior to that of the enemy by 
thenumberand goudneſs of your troops; when you are maſter 
of the field, villages will be as uleſul to you as ſtrong places; 
but it is a point of honor to take a fortified city, ſooner than 
conquer a whole province. If the King of Spain had ex- 
pended in troops, what it has colt kim in money and men, 
in carrying on ſieges, and fortifying places, he would be the 
moſt powerful monarch on earth, 

The treaty of the Pyrennees, in 1659, having terminated 
the long and bloody war between Spain and France, the -] O 
monarchs had a conference, in which they mutually preſent- 
ed to each other, the moſt eminent of their courtiers. As Tu- 
renne, whoſe modeſty ever prevailed, did not appear, Philip 
aſked to ſee him; when having viewed him with attention, 
he turned to Anne of Auſtria, his ſiſter and ſaid, “ There 
is a man who has made me pals many diſagreeable nights,” 

RoufJeau gives the following anecdote gf this general : 
Once in the dog-days, M. Turenne being very warm, had 
Itript himlelf, and was looking out of his anti-chamber, m a 
linen waiſteoat and white night-cap ; one of the ſervants com- 
ing in, and taking him for an under cook with whom he 
was very familiar, came ſofily up, and with pretty heavy 
hand, nit the general a very {mart ſlap upon the breech, He 
immediately turned about, when the ſervant perceived his 
miltake, fell on his knees, ſaying, © My lord I thought it 
was George z” 4 Well, and if it had been George, (ſaid Tu- 
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renne, rubbing the part aggrieved) you need not have hit 
him ſo curſed hard.” | 

Marſhal Turenne was ſo great a man, that he acknoy. 
ledged his foibles, and bluſhed at them : Lewis XIV, who 
held him in much eſteem, had entruſted him with the ſecret 
of a private negociation with Charles II. of England; Tu. 
renne who was enamored with the marchioneſs of Coagnin, 
was ſo much her dupe, that ſhe got the ſecret out of him, 
and it tranſpired, which made the king reprimand him. 
Sometime after, the Chevalier de Lorrain upon a viſit to the 
marſhal, happened to mention the affair, when Turenne in. 
terrupted him, ſaying, ** Chevalier, if you propoſe entering 
upon that ſubject, let us put out the candles.“ 

Turenne towards the cloſe of his life, was deſirous of re. 
tiring from the world, but Lewis XIV, who ſtill wanted 
his ſervices, oppoſed him in 1675, to the celebrated Monte. 
cuculi; theſe two great generals, were upon the point of 
coming to action, and of conſigning their reputations to the 
arbitration of a battle, near the village of Saltzbach, when 
the French general was killed by a cannon ball, St. Hillaire, 
a l:eutenant- general of Artillery was pointing out to him a 
battery, when the ſame ball carried away St. Hillaire's arm, 
and killed Turenne ; St, Hillaire's ſon drowned in tears, was 
lamenting his father's misfortune, when St, Hillaire hero- 
ically ſaid to him, * It is not me you ſhould weep for, but 
the loſs of that great man.” 

Montecuculi on his arrival, being informed of the event 
which promiſed him great advantage, could not however, 
refrain ſaying, * Then the world is deprived of a man who 
did honor to human nature,” 

This happened on the 27th of July, when he was in the 
64th year of his age, 
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Cx. Wolfe, it ſeems, had very fine hair. Obferving 
one day ſeveral young officers, more attentive to the outſides 
of their heads, than he imagined they ought to be in the 
held, and wiſhing to give the ſtrongeſt diſcouragement to 
their efeminate manauwres, took a pair of ſciſſars out of his 
pocket, and cut off thoſe locks, which had been frequently 
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admired by both ſexes, When he had performed his manly 
operation, he gave his ſciſſars to the young gentleman who 
ſeemed to have the greateſt affection for his hair; “1 dare 
ſay, Sir, you will be polite enough to follow my example,” 
He did io, and his well curled companions, immediately 
cropped themſelves, | » 


— —— 


THE French lieutenant- general, de Chevert, was one of 
thoſe extraordinary men, who though born in obſcurity, 
and of poor parents, have puſhed themſelves on to the firſt 
places of the ſtate, without the aid of miniſters or miſtreſſes. 
Of this man we will give our readers one or two character- 
iſtic intereſting anecdotes, 

It is well known, that in the war of the Auſtrian ſuece ſſi- 
on, Marſhal Bellifle was obliged to quit Prague, with the 
greateſt part of the French army, and make his retreat over 
Egger, Chevert remained at Prague with a garriſon of 6000 
men, 5200 of whom were fick, It is eaſy to ſee there could 
be no thought of defending a place blocked up by a ſtrong 
army, and where the garriſon was ſhort of proviſions; the 
only ſtep they could take, was if poſſible to wake an honor- 
able retreat: Chevert effected this. 

He had to do with reſtleſs inhabitants, who hated the 
French army to an extreme, and whoſe inclination for a re- 
volt, was ſtimulated by the retreat of Marſhal Bell: fie, and 
the ſmall number of the French garriſon. Theſe citizens 
were firſt to be awed, and the manner in which Chevert 
brought it about, merits the greateſt praiſe, Thoſe: ſoldiers 
who could do duty, he cauſed to walk about. He next de- 
manded quarters for new troops, who would in a few days | 
reinforce the garriſon, In the beſt parts of the town he 
ſtacked piles of wood and combuſtibles, He filled his own 
houſe with gun powder, then demanded ſome citizens of 
the firſt rank as hoſtages, whom he locked up in his own 
houſe, This done, he declared publicly, that he would ſet 
the town on fire in all quarters, and blow up his own huuſe 
with the hoſtages, and bury himſelf among the ruins, in caſe 
the inhabitants ſbewed the leaſt ſign of a revolt or treaſon. 

Chevert, who well knew his conduct would reach the ene- 
my's camp, but that the enemy would give very little credit 
tO ſuch a tale fiom the ſear ful inhabitants, retained majuy< 
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general Monty in confinement, who was taken priſoner; ia 
order to make uſe of him for his purpoſe, and gave him as 4 
companion, an artful infinuating man, on whom he could 
rely; who perſuaded the general to believe, that Chevert 
was determined to ſacrifice the whole town and all its inhz. 
bitants, rather than ſurrender, Monty took the alarm, and 
dreading the conſequence, deſired to be exchanged. Chevert 
conſented to this, convinced, that the ſtory told by this 
general, would make a deep impreſſion on the enemy, The 
Auſtrian general conſented to every thing which Chevert 
Propoſed ; the ſcheme took effect, and; the French com. 
mander was ſuffered to march out of the town with all mili. 
tary honors, and two field-pieces, bearing the arms of Charles; 
VII. 

At the battle of Haſtenbeck, Chevert received orders to 
drive the enemy from a hill covered with wood; the mo- 
ment he entered the wood, he caught hold of the marquis 
de Brehaut's hand, and ſaid with a firm voice, “ Swear to 
me by the honor of a brave man, to ſacrifice yourſelf and 
your regiment, rather than retreat one ſtep from this place,” 

In the moment of attack, the officers of the Picardi regi- 
ment, begged him to put on his cuirals. * No, (ſaid he, 
turning towards the advanced grenadiers, of whom many 
fell every moment by the enemy's fire) have theſe brave 
men cuiraſſes ?“ 

In the midſt of the combat, they informed him of the want 
of gun. powder. What then ? have we not bayonets?” 
returned this courageous man, who deſerves our admiration, 
and who animates us to ſimilar actions. 
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I: gives an extreme awkward appearance to a regiment 
en the parade, when the companies are not properly ranked 
and fized, The fotlowing method will be found uleful 0 
thoſe that are not acquainted with the manner of doing it. 
1. The men fall indiſcriminately in one rank. 
2. At the word of command, To the right face, they fac 
to the right, 
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Rank and ſize: The talleſt men go the right. 
* To the front face: Then the ſecond man on the right, 
and from him every other man is cautioned with the word 


right, 
6 To the right double : The men who have had the cau- 
tion ſtep obliquely to the right, backwards, in one ſtep, co- 


vering their right hand man. Then divide the company 
into two platoons. 


6. Left platoon, forward march ; The platoon advances 


forward one bold ſtep. 

7. To the right and left face: The rear rank, face to the 
left, front rank to the right, 

8. March : The right hand man of the front rank of the 
firſt platoon treads the time, the reſt cloſe up to the left in 
line; The front rank of the left platoon marches forward 


by fingle file, until it is covered by the rear rank, the reſt . 


cloſing up on the left in line. 
9. To the front face: Then the company is properly 


formed, 
—— 
THE SEVEN YEARS WAA IN GERMANY, 
{Continued from page 1 5. Vol. IT.) 
— 


5b. Tur plan of operation of the allied powers, was 
to compel the king, to abandon either Saxony or Sileſia, 
The courts of Peterſburgh and Vienna, however, did not 
agree to this defign, till many conſultations had taken place 
each party being attentive to their own. intereſts, The 
French deſired the Ruſſians to beſiege Stettin; Soltikow 
wanted to carry on the war in Pomerania, along the ſea- 
coaſt, and inſiſted upon taking Danzig firſt, and the Auſtri- 
ans thought of the conqueſt of Sileſia only. At laſt Solti- 
kow received orders to enter that province, with the Ruſſian 
army, and to beſiege Breſlaw. 

At the beginning of this campaign, the Pruſſian army in 
Sileſia was but ſmall, The Pruſſian general Fouguet with 
13000 men, occupied an entrenched camp, near Landſhut, 
and had orders not, to quit that poſt, 


Gen, Laudon leized the favorable moment when Fouguet 
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had weakened his army by detachments, and attacked bim 


with go ooo men, at five different places, After having car- 
ried ſome redoubts, he ſummoned the Pruſſian commander, 


as at a liege, to ſurrender. But Fouguet anſwered with 
balls, retiring from height to height, under continual 
fighting, till at laſt he was obliged to yield to ſuperior force, 
Fouguet dangerouſly wounded, fell to the ground, An Au. 
ſtrian dragoon was on the point of giving him the final 
blow, but he was ſaved by the fidelity of a common ſoldier, 
who threw himſelf on the body of his commander, receiving 


the wounds that were deſtined for him, He was afterwards 


cured, and liberally rewarded, 

Fouguet, with 6ooo men, almoſt all infantry, was taken 
priſoners, His cavalry cutting their way through, made 
good their retreat. The Pruſſians counted 2400 killed and 
wounded, and the Auſtrians gooo, 

The moſt important conſequence of this victory, was the 
conqueſt of Glatz. This fortreſs, after Magdeburg the great- 
eſt in the Pruſſian States, was garriſoned with 2400 men on- 
ly, chiefly deſerters and foreigners, A worthleſs comman- 
der rendered the evil ſtill greater, His name was O, an Italian 
by birth, who made fo trifling a reſiſtance, that within four 
hours, this ſtrong place was in the hands of the Auſtrians, 
The conquerors found in it enormous magazines, and gained 
by the poſſe ſſion of this fort, firm ground in Sileſia, 

During theſe operations in Sileſia, Frederic had ſent Prince 
Henry with an army to the Oder, on the frontiers of Po- 
land, in order to obſerve the Ruſſians ; and he himſelf open- 
ed the campaign in Saxony, by befieging Dreſden, Daun, 
deceived by the ſkilful movements and marches of the king, 


had left the vicinity of that metropolis, He judged from 


Frederic's march through Lauſatia, that his intentions were 
directed upon Sileſia; and this defign he wiſhed to frul- 
trate, He had already out-marched the king ; but the latter 
at orice turned about, and after forced marches, encamped 
before Dreſden. In a few hours the Auſtrians were driven 
from the ſuburbs, and in all probability, a vigorous aſſault in 
thoſe critical moments, would in a ſhort time have decided 
the fate of Dreſden, But the enormities inſeparable from a 
ſtorm, eſpecially in a metropolis, ſeemed to have determined 
the king not to undertake it, A formal ſiege took place, 
and the Pruſſians on the 14th of July, commenced to can- 
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nonade the town on all ſides. The fire ſpread in all direQi- 
ons: many of the principal ſtreets were reduced to aſhes. 
Magnificent palaces, which would have ornamented any , 
town in Italy, became a prey to the flames. Every mo- 
ment, houſes of many ſtories high, ſeats of induſtry and eaſe, 
fell into heaps ; and the inhabitants were either buried in 
the ruins, or fled, leaving every thing behind, . 

The beſieged were abundantly provided with artillery, 
but they could not filence the Pruſſian fire, the latter has- 
ing erected their bomb-batteries behind the heaps of houſes 
in the ſuburbs, On the 19th of July, in one day only, there 
were above fourteen hundred bombs thrown into the city. 
Every idea of extinguiſhing the fire was given up. The 
beſieged made frequent ſallies, and continually ſupported by 
freſh troops, ſeveral times drove the Pruſſians out of the 
trenches, ſpiked their guns, and made priſoners, | 

The Auſtrians being anxious to finiſh the ſiege, made in 
conjunction with the troops of the Empire, a trial to ſurpriſe 
Frederic's army, which covered the ſiege. The king's head 
quarters were in a village at ſome diſtance from the camp 
which circumſtance favored the undertaking, The Auſtri» 
ans flattered themſelves to take the king priſoner, and to 
renew the ſcenes of Hochkirch, at the break of day. The 
Auſtrian light troops advanced, the Pruſſian field guards re- 
tired, and the king had ſcarcely time to mount his horle to 
leave the village, This village however was the boundary 
of the advancing warriors ; for the Pruſſian army was un- 
der arms with ſurpriſing promptneſs. Within three mi- 
nutes, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, all were in their tents 
in a ſound ſleep ; dead filence bad overſpread the whole line, 
and at once all were under arms and in line of battle, The 
morning ſun had juſt appeared, and announced a beautiful 
ſummerday, when the mournful cry © To arms!“ repeatgd 
by many thouſand voices, ſounded through the whole camp. 
The ſoldiers half dreſſed, came running from their tents into 
the ranks, and thus the whole army in a cloſe line advanc- 
ed towards the Auſtrians, who now retreated with precipi- 
tation, 

This event cauſed an alteration in the poſition of the 
king's army ; and from that time the fiege of Dreſden was 
carried on with leſs vigour, The Auſtrians had the com- 


mand of the river Elbe, and the Pruſſians were in want af 
Val, II. L | 
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pfoviſions, having loſt eight large veſſels coming from Mag. 
deburg, Frederic was on the point of raiſing the ſiege, 
when the news of the conqueſt of Glatz arrived. Laudon, 
after the taking of that place, had marched to Breſlaw ; and 
this circumſtance diſpoſed the king to accelerate his march 
to Sileſia. | | 

With this unſucceſsful enterpriſe upon Dreſden ended 
the chain of misfortunes, which twelve months ſinee were 
heaped upon the king. The loſs of the battle in July 1759, 
with the Ruſſians near Zullichau, was, as it were, the paſs. 
word of his misfortunes. It was followed by the terrible 
defeat near Kunnerſdorf, and the loſs of Dreſden, Soon 
after, Gen, Fink with his ſtrong corps were taken priſoners 
near Maxen, and Gen, Dierke near Meiſſen; then followed 
the diſaſtrous winter campaign, the unfortunate battle of 
Landſhut, the loſs of Glatz, and at laſt the unſucceſsful ſiege 
of Dreſden. 

The king with his army marched now to the relief of 
Breflaw ; where the king's body guard had, ſince the bat- 
tle of Collin, in which the greateſt part. of them was de- 
ſtroyed, their quarters, and their commander, Gen, Tauen- 
zien, had by this circumſtance, become Commandant of the 
metropolis of Sileſia, This General, educated in the Mili 
fary College of Potſdam, united with the higheſt notions of 
Honor, great courage, knowledge and military tatents. All 
this was requiſite in a ſituation, which perhaps never was 
equalled in the hiſtory of wars. Gen, Laudon was with 
50,000 Auſtrians before the town, and within the walls 
were 19,000 Auſtrian priſoners of war on the point of re- 
volting. To theſe enemies without and within, Tauenzien 
had but goeo men to oppoſe, and out of that number, 2009 
were deſerters, forced loldiers or invalids, On the king's 
guard of about 1000 men only, he could rely, and even thoſe 
conſi ſted chiefly of men from other German provinces, who 
on account of the {mall pay, were unwilling to ſerve, and 
remained with their colours but from principles of honor 
and diſcipline, Events of this kind denote the military ſpi- 
rit of the Pruſſians, and of this century in general: event 
which remain a problem to the philoſopher, and' which the 
hiſtorian, on account of their improbability, ſcarcely dates 
relate, This wonder, to keep with a ſmall, and moſtly dil- 
contented and ujclels number of ſoldiers, an army withit 
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the walls in awe, and to reſiſt another without, and all that 
ina large place, not very ſtrongly fortified, ſuch a wonder 
could only be procured by the power of the, Pruſſian diſci- 


pline ; and if in ſucceeding ages, military virtues are praiſ- 


ed by hiſtorians, and ſong by poets, Hochkirch and Breſlaw 
will, on account of the triumph of diſcipline, remain with 
them forever an object of admiration, FATE 
Laudon ſummoned the commandant to ſurrender ; alledg- 
ing,“ that, Breſlaw not being a regular fort, it would be 
againſt the uſages of war to defend it;“ but Tauenzien an- 
ſwered that “ hs would expect the enemy on the ramparts, 
though the houſes be reduced 1o aſhes.” The bombard- 
ment then commenced—the commandant, however, took 
ſuch meaſures as to baffle every attempt of the enemy from 
within and without; and Laudon's head quarter's being ſo 
fituated, as to be within the reach of long well charged pie- 
ces, he diſquieted that General by balls falling into his apart- 
ment, which compelled him to remove to a greater diſ- 
tance. Tauenzien, however, was uncertain of relief, and 
convinced of the weak ſtate of his garriſon, he aſſembled 
the officers of the royal body guards, repreſenting to them 
his ſituation, and the poſſibility of the place being taken 
by aſſault before the arrival of the king; in which caſe he 
propoſed to defend himſelf upon the rampart to the laſt 
man; to prevent, as he ſaid, the world from ſeeing the 
whole Pruſſian body guard taken priſoners, The officers 
animated by this warlike ambition and love for their coun- 
try, coinciding with this propoſition, determined to die 
fighting. Happily this ſcene did not take place; for Prince 
Henry by forced marches approached, and Laudon raiſed 
the ſiege. | h 
The timely arrival of Prince Henry not only ſaved Breſ- 
law, but alſo all Sileſia; for the Ruſſian main army was al- 
rexdy in the heart of that country, and only a few miles 
from the capital, where the Ruſſian commanders intended to 
form a junction with the Auſtrians, But Prince Henry 
took ſuch meaſures as to fruſtrate this deſign for the preſent, 
Soltikow, the Ruſſian commander, did not venture to paſs. 
the Oder, Frederic, anxious for the fate of Breſlaw, by 
forced marches, alſo approached that place. He left Gen, 
Huiſen with a ſtrong corps in Saxony, and, before the face 
of the Auſtrians, paſſed the rivers Elbe, Spree, Queire and 
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Bober, He paſſed through two ſtrong corps of the Auftri. 
ans, and had their main army in his rear; and though in. 
cumbered with two thouſand waggons of proviſions, he 
marched upwards of one hundred miles in five days, and 
reached the frontiers of Sileſia without any loſs. Daun fol. 
lowed him continually, avoiding however every opportu- 
nity to a battle, and made a junction with Laudon's army, 
in order, if poſſible, to keep Frederic's army and that of his 
brother Henry ſeparate, Sileſia never had before witne.. 
ed ſuch armies within her limits; above 100;000 Auſtria 
55,000 Ruſſians, and 80,000 Pruſſians. Frederic and Daun 
marched parallel with each other ; both armics being divi. 
ded by a fmall rivulet only. 

The Ruſſians, ſtill on the other ſide of the Oder, not far 
from Breſlaw, were not at all contented with the cautious 
movements of Daun, They thought, the king not having 
been prevented from paſling the Elbe, Spree and Bober, 
he would not meet with any difficulties in paſſing the 
Oder, to unite himſelf with prince Henry, and then to 
fall with his whole force upon them. It will, ſaid Solti- 
* kow, coſt the king only one of his uſual forced marches 
and Niratagems, to eſſect that,” He declared at the ſame 
time, that as ſoon as the king would be ſuffered to pals the 
Oder, he would retreat with his army to Poland. 

This menace obliged Daun to riſque a battle, He intend- 
ed to attack the Pruſſian camp near Liegnitz, at four differ- 
ent points at once, at daybreak, on the 15th of Auguſt; 
of which, the king received information but on the preced- 
ing evening, He immediately formed his plan, At the 
beginning of night, he with the army left his camp, ordering 
that a party of peaſants ſhould keep the guard-fires all night 
burning ; and marched to the heights of Liegnitz, where 
he ranged his army, in the utmoſt filence, in order of bat. 
tle, The morning was juſt beginning to dawn, when the 
Auſtrian General, Laudon, approached with a cor ps of 
go, ooo men, with which he was to attack the left wing of 
the Pruſſian camp. But to his ſurpriſe, he ſoon perceived 
the whole of the king's army in front ; whoſe left wing 
immediately fell upon him. Laudon, relying on the ſup- 

rt of his commander in chief, 'did not avoid the battle, 
made head againſt the Pruſſians, leaving the reſult to the 
valour of his troops, His cavalry commenced the attack, 
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but were ſoon repulſed, The Pruſſian infantry then advan- 
ced, and compleated the route of the Auſtrian cavalry. 
Daun endeavoured in vain'to advance. The Pruſſian righe 
wing received him with effect; and Laudon, who had done 
every thing, and expoſed himſelf to the greateſt danger, 
was obliged to retreat, leaving 83 cannon and 6000 pri- 
ſoners; 2500 Auſtrians were dead or wounded, The wo 
fans, counted 1200 dead and wounded, 

This battle, which was finiſhed by five o'clock in thee 
morning, prevented the junction of the Auſtrian' and Ruſſi- 
an armies, and fruſtrated all their defigns upon the Sileſian 
forts, The king, who now could unite himſelf with Prin ce 
Henry, marched that very day above 10 miles with his army. 
The Ruſſians retired over the Oder, and thus the way to 
Breſlaw became open to the Pruſſians. The fortune of war, 
which for ſome time back, had perſecuted him, ſeemed again 
to ſmile at him. He had gained, as it were, a battle on the 
march, on the ſame field, where in 1241 a bloody action 
was fought between the Chriſtian nations and the Tartars. 

The duke of Wirtemberg, during this time, had arriv- 
ed with 12,0099 men of his own troops in Saxony, where 
he joined the army of the Empire, General Hulſen,. who 
ſtood with his corps near Meiſſen, left his poſt at the ap- 
proach of ſo powerful an army, and entrenched himſelf 
near Strehlen. Here he was attacked on all ſides on the 
18th of Auguſt ; but the Pruſſians maintained their poſition, 
repulſed the enemy, and made 1300 priſoners, After this 
action, Hulſen, in order to cover his magazines, marched 
to Torgau, where he again intrenched his camp, and main- 
tained it for fix weeks. 

Thus in Saxony, as well as in Sileſia, the Pruſſian arms 


were victorious; but theſe advantages were not decifive 


enough to prevent Frederic's numerous enemies from pro- 
ſecuting the war. Daun, by the king's {kilful movements, 
was compelled to draw his army into the mountains, to 
avoid being cut off from Bohemia, Soltikow had given up 
the idea of forming a junction with the Auſtrians; and was 
obſerved by Gen. Goltz, with a Pruſſian corps near Glo- 
gau; but the Ruſſians in Pomerania were active. A Ruſſian 

et had arrived on the coaſt of that provinee, and Colberg 
was beſieged by 27 Ruſſian and Swediſh ſhips of war by Wa- 
ter, aud 15, 00 men by land, But this attempt was not 
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more ſucceſsful than the firſt. Heyden again defended 
himfelf bravely, till Gen, Werner arrived from Sileſia to 
his relief, His corps conſiſted but of 6coo men; with 
whom he marched 200 miles within 12 days, and arrivin 
at Colberg on the 18th of September, he fell upon the Ruſ- 
fans {word in hand. The latter, on account of the great 
diſtance of the Pruſſian army, thought themſelves ſecure, 
wherefore the ſmall corps of Werneck ſpread ſuch terrox 
among them, that they. not only immediately raiſed the ſiege, 
but fled, with precipitation, leaving every thing behind 
them, Same took ſhelter on board of the fleet, others fled 
by land, and a few davs after, the fleet diſappeared alſo, 
Werner, who had freed himſelf from the Ruſſians, di. 
rected now his attention towards the Swedes, He ſurpriſ. 
ed them at the ſuburbs of Paſe walk, and took 6co priſon- 
ers and 7 cannon, ou Yi 

The ſummer was now at an end; the unfriendly ſeaſon 
approached, and the, Auſtrians as well as the Ruſſians be- 
gan to think of winter quarters. But the idea of not hay- 
ing effected any thing by their numerous armies during the 
whole campaign, was humiliating to Frederic's enemies, 
They, therefore, formed the plan of attacking Berlin, A 
Ruſſian corps of 20;020, and an Auſtrian of 14,000 men, 
marched towards Brandenburg, which at a diſtance, were 
covered by the Ruflian main army. The van was command- 
ed by the Ruſſian General, Count Tottleben, a German by 
birth, who on the gd of October, with gooo men arrived 
before the gates of Berlin, 1 

This large capital, without ramparts or walls, was occu- 
pied by 1200 men only, and therefore incapable of defence. 
The Ruſſian main army had already arrived at Frankfort on 
the Oder, when Berlin capitulated, and ſurrendered to 
Tottleben. This officer, having formerly lived ſome 
years at Berlin, remembering the many happy days he had 
paiſed in that metropolis, treated it with a lenity that 
greatly contraſted with the uſual, cruelty of the Ruſſians. 
It depended on him to do immenſe damage to the king of 
Pruſſia, Berlin, the modern Palmyra, where beautiful and 
long extended ſtreets were lined by a great number of magnifi- 
cent works of architecture, was the greateſt manufacturing city 
in Germany, and the grand Emporium of all the Pruſſian 
neceſſaries of war, According to the capitulation, the {call 
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garriſon became priſoners of War, and the city paid a con- 
tribution of 1,500,000 dollars, and 200,000 dollars as a pre- 
ſent for the Auſtrian and Ruſſian ſoldiers, It was agreed 
that none of the enemy's ſoldiers ſhould be quartered. with- 
in the city; but the Auſtrian commander Lalcy, againſt the, 
capitulation, took with ſome regiments by force, quarter, 
in Berlin, where they condutted themſelves in a ſhameleſs 
manner, deſtroying and plundering every thing they could 
reach, | 

The Auſtrians, as well as the Ruſſians, began to prepare 
for their winter quarters in Brandenburg, confidering the 
war as finiſhed. They had large armies in the very heart 
of the Frederic's dominions : The Swedes were advancing'z 
the trgops of the Empire in Saxony, and in poſſeſſion of the 
river Elbe; Laudon in Sileſia, and Daun with a ſuperior 
force continually obſerving Frederic, . 

But this fancied triumph laſted a few days only, Freder- 
ic, like a torrent, ruſhed forwards from Sileſia, and now 
the ſcene changed. The word, Frederic comes!“ was 
like an electrical ſhock, which penetrated all his enemies, 
and ſet them in motion. The Auſtrians and Ruſſians lefe 
Berlin. The latter repaſſed the Oder, and the former haſt- 
ened to Saxony, But this retreat was marked with unheard 
of devaſtation, The king's country ſeats and palaces were 
plundered or deſtroyed ; and, from the gates of Berlin to 
the frontiers of Poland, Sileſia and Saxony, the country 
was laid waſte, The king with his army had juſt reached 
the frontiers of Saxony, when he was informed of the cru- 
elties committed by his enemies. Upon this occaſion, the 
feelings of an irritated man overcame that of a philoſopher. 
During the whole war, the Pruſſians did not touch any of 
the royal palaces in Saxony, But now the king ordered to 
plunder the palace of Hubertſburg, which in a few hours 
was executed with ſuch effect, that nothing but the empty 
walls were remaining. b 

It was Daun's intention, at all hazard, to maintain Saxony. 
Dreſden, the largeſt and ſtrongeſt city of the country, as 
well as the greateſt part of the elcQoiate was in his hands, 
and almoſt all the Auſtrian forces were aſſembled in that 
province, "The winter had already commenced, and the 
campaign ſeemed to be at an end, But the king of Pruſſia 
Was as determined not to loſe Saxony. A great battle was 
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Unavoidable to decide that great queſtion. But Daun would 
fiſk nothing, notwithſtanding his great ſuperiority, He 
thought to gain his end by defenſive meaſures, and march. 
ed into the ſtrong camp of Torgau, where Prince Henry 
Rood the preceding campaign, and where Daun did not 
venture to attack him. The king, having loſt all hope of 
compelling Daun to a battle in the field, reſolved, in ſpite 
of all obſtacles, to ſtorm his camp. 

This event took place on the gd of september : a day me- 
morable in the annals of war, on which human blood flow. 
ed like water; when the total deſtruction of both armies 
| was almoſt certain, and on which, in the darkneſs of night, 
victory at laſt was obtained by the Pruſſians. 

The king marched in three columns through the foreſt of 
Torgau. His plan, was not only to conquer Daun, but to 
annihilate his army, Cut off from the Elbe, the vanquiſhed 
were to have no other alternative but to fall by the ſwer!, 
to throw themſelves into the river, or to ground their arms, 
Both wings of the Auſtrians he intended to attack at once, 
and to throw them upon their centre; to which end, Gen, 
Zieten with one half of the Pruſſian army, was detached to 
take poſſeſſion of the heights of Torgau. But to beat the 
enemy with the other half, the king had great obſtacles to 
ſurmount: Daun was advantageouſly poſted, with the flow. 
er of the Auſtrian army ; his left wing reaching to the Elbe, 
the right being covered by heights ſtrongly fortified, and 
the front ſecured by moraſſes and foreſts, Frederic marched 
through the foreſt, and then round the enemy's right wing; 
and though his columns had not come up yet, he imme- 
diately attacked the Auſtrian camp with his van guard, con- 
fiſting of ten battalions of grenadiers. A cannonade, which 
was heard at a diſtance, diſpoſed the king to believe that 
Zieten had already attacked the enemy, which juſtified this 
raſh undertaking, It was two o'clock in the afternoon; 1 
few hours day-light only remaining, and thoſe hours were 
to decide Frederic's fate, and perhaps that of the whole 
Pruſſian monarchy, 


Daun received the Pruſſians with ſo tremendous a cannon 
fire, as never had been witneſſed ſince the invention of 
gun-powder, Two hundred cannon were heie mounted, 
directed upon one point, ſpreading death and deſtrudtion. 
The oldeſt warriors in both armies had never ſcen fuch 3 
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ſcene of fire; even the king repeated ſeveral times to his 
jutants, © What a terrible cannonade ! have you ever heard 
its equal ?” In leſs than half an hour, the Pruſſian grena- 
diers of 5500 men, who made the attack, were either dead 
or wounded, ſtretched upon the field of battle. On the 
ſucceeding day, only 600 of them were fit for ſervice. 
Meanwhile the main column of the Pruſſians advanced from 
the ſoreſt, But before they could view their enemy, the 
tops of trees, torn to pieces by cannon-balls, fell upon their 
heads, The roaring of the cannon reſounded terribly thro? 
the foreſt, They were the trumpets of death; and the 
Pruſſians after leaving the Woods, and winding themſelves 
through the clouds of ſmoak, perceived ſcenes, not promiſing 
of victory, but a field of battle covered with dead bodies. 
The grenadiers, by whoſe aſſiſtance they hoped to conquer, 
werenomore; Zieten's army was at a diſtance, its fate uncer- 
tain, and the enemy ſheltered behind their aumerous batteries. 
The Pruſſian artillery attempted to bring their guns for- 
ward; but the horſes, and their drivers were killed, and 
the wheels and other wood-work of the guns torn to pieces. 
A new attack, however, was made by the infantry, and the 
Auſtrians whe had advanced, were driven back; but the. 
Auſtrian grape-ſhot made terrible ravages among the Pruſ- 
fians, Whole ranks were ſtretched on the ground; yet 
they continually cloled, filling up the empty ſpaces. They 
gained heights and ſtormed ſeveral batteries. 

But Daun brought freſh troops to the field of battle, His 
heavy horſe made great havoc among the Pruſſian infantry, 
who were obliged to retreat, A new attack of the Pruſſian 


cavalry was {ucceſsfut; they put the Auſtrian infaatry in 
confuſion, and made ſeveral thouſand priſoners, The 


whole line of the Auſtrians was in danger. But the Au- 
ſtrian cavalry now ruſhing forwards from all ſides, the: 
Fruſſians were obliged to yield to their great ſuperiority, 
Night approached, the troops were exhauſted, the king 
wounded, and the batile ſeemed to be loſt, Daun diſpatch- 
ed couriers from the field of battle, who announced at Vi- 
enna, a complete victory. | | 

In the book of deſtiny, however, was written, not There- 


J's, but Frederic's triumph. Zicten had not remained inac- 
Vol. II. 4 TOES * + 
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tive with his army. He ſurmounted every obſtacle, to 


come to the king's aſſiſtance; and approached the village 


of Siptitz, which was in flames. General Mollendorf, a 
man renowned fer military talents, adviſed here a manœu- 


vre which had the moſt ſalutary effect, and which deter. 


mined the fate of the day. Some battalions, marched. thro' 
the village, attacked the adjoining heights and 2 battery, 
which they ſoon carried. Other troops, who drew their 
cannon with their hands, covered by the cavalry, followed 
this road to victory. A heavy, and unexpected cannonade 
now commenced from thoſe heights, which, in the darkneſs 
of night, augmented the confuſion among the Auſtrians, 
Meanwhile the troops of the Pruſſian left wing, who had 
formed as well as they could, approached, | Laſcy attempt- 
ed to retake theſe heights, but was repulſed, The Pruſſians 
maintained this conquered poſt, which decided the battle; 
and the Auſtrians retreated, by means of three bridges, over 
the river Elbe, 

The king paſſed the night in the church of a neighbour- 
ing village, where he had his wound dreſſed. Unacquaint- 
ed with the retreat of the Auſtrians, he reſolved to renew 
che action at daybreak ; to which end he gave the neceſſary or- 
ders; but When daylight appeared, he perceived that no more 
Auſtrians were to be combated here; victory was decided, 
and Saxony maintained, The Auſtrians marched along the 
river Elbe to Dreſden, and the Pruſſians went into their 
winter-quarters. The former counted gooo dead and woun- 
ded, and 8000 were taken priſoners, The loſs of the Prul- 

fians in dead and-wounded, equalled: that of the Auſtrians. 

I be conſequences of this victory were very important, 
All Saxony, Dreſden excepted, was now' again in the hands 
of the Pruſſians, and their winter-quarters ſecured. Fre- 
deric was able to ſend troops to Sileſia and Pomerania, and 
to. drive the enemy from thoſe provinces. He even ſent 


carps-of $000 men to Duke Ferdinand: Laudon raiſed the 
ſiege of Colel and retired to Glatz; the Swedes were driv- 
en as far as Stralſund by Gen. Werner, and the Ruſſians took 
their winter- -quarters in Poland, 

The French had opened this campaign 1760) with 1 90,000 
men: of whom, 100;000- were to att in Weſtphalia, and 
30, ooo on the Rhinc, Broglio hoped, by this Cifpoſition, 
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to ſeparate the allied army. But before he commenced his 
operations, Duke Ferdinand received reinforcements from 
England, ſo that the Britiſh army under his command alone, 
mounted now to 20,000 men. Ferdinand wiſhed to attack 
the French, in order to prevent their invading Hanover. 
The. then Hereditary Prince of Brunſwic led the van, and 
met the enemy near Corbach. Thinking them to be a de- 
tached corps only, he immediately attacked them; but this 
corps being connected with the French main army, was con- 
tinually ſupported by freſh troops, The prince, therefore, 
was obliged to retreat, which the French cavalry endeavored 
in vain to prevent; for, the Prince puting. himſelf at the 
head of his cavalry, repulſed thoſe of the French, and effect - 
ed his retreat in good order, The allies loſt 800 men, dead, 
and wounded, and 15, cannon, The Prince was wounded, 
and notwithſtanding his loſs, was, on account of his con- 
rage and, ſkilful , diſpoſition, praiſed both. by friends: and 
enemies. On the 16th of July, only ſeven days after the 
action of Corbach, he attacked another French corps near 
Einſdorf, which he totally routed, taking 2000 priſoners, 6 
cannon, and a large quantity of ammunition and proviſions, 
Ferdinand attacked another French corps of 35,000 men near. 
Warburg, commanded. by Chevalier May, on both their 
flanks, and in front, and rear at once. The action was of 
ſhort duration; the French fled, leaving 1500. dead and 
1600, priſoners, _ 8 1.2064) 

| Broglio had a great ſuperiority of troops; but on account 
of the diſcontent that reigned in his army, he would not riſk. 
a, general engagement, and entrenched himſelf near Caſſel ;; 
leaving Ferdinand to deſtroy his magazines and intercept. 
his proviſions. | | 

At this time, Great Britain was miſtreſs of the ſea, and 

continued to make conqueſts in both the Indias. The French 
were totally defeated near Quebec, and all Canada became a 
prey to the conquerors, Great Britain reſolved, if poſſible, 
to carry the war into the heart of France, and in conſequence. 
of this reſolution, the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwic, was. 
detached with a corps to Cleve to drive the French from, 
thence, He paſſed the Rhine, made a number of priſoners, . 
and blockaded Weſel. But from a continual rain, the roads 
became impaſſable, and the rivers overfiowed, which inter 
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rupted his operations. However, on the 10th of October 
the trenches were opened. The importance of the place diſ. 
poſed Broglio to take the moſt effectual meaſures for its relief, 
He detached General Caſtries with a ſtrong corps, who af. 
ter forced marches, arrived at Rhineberg. A battle now be. 


came unavoidable, The Prince attacked the French, who 
were advantageouſly poſted near a foreſt, The combat laſt. 
ed from morning till night. But it was impoſſible for the 
allies to drive the enemy out of the foreſt. The Prince was 
again wounded, but retreated with his army in the greateſt 
order, without being followed by the enemy, The ſiege cf 
Weſel was now raifed, and the allies encamped near Bruy. 
nen, where they foon after attacked a French corps, which 
they routed, and took 1200 priſoners. 

The French main army had remained near Caſſel, and 
taken Gottingen, which they ſtrongly garri ſoned. Ferdi. 
nand blockaded the town twenty days, but the garriſon de. 
fended it bravely, and made, on the 12th of October, a def. 
perate fortic ; after which, the blockade was raiſed. 

The campaign was thought to be at an end; but Ferdi- 
nand had formed fome bold plans, which he intended to exe- 
cute in the depth of winter. The French were in poſſeſſion 
of Heſſia, where they had enormous magazines, and their 
armies were fo poſted, that they formed a half moon ſrom 
Gottingen to Weſel. 

(1761.) It was on the ꝛrith of February that Ferdinand 
marched in four columns from his cantonments, and attacked 
the French quarters from all ſides. The French ſled, leav- 
ing only 10,000 men in Caſſel, and 2500 in Gottingen. Five 
great magazines fell into the hands of the allies. In order 
to extend theſe advantages, a Hanoverian corps under the 
command of General Sporten, approached the frontiers of 
Saxony, where they intended to form a junction with 2 
Pruſſian corps. The Saxon troops, in conjunction with the 
troops of the Empire, made every effort to prevent it, On the 
gth of February a bloody engagement took place near Lang- 
enſaltz; in which the Saxons, who were beaten, loft 5009 
men. After this victory, the French evacuated all the ſtrong 
poſts, of which they ſtill had poſſeſſion, Caſſel only remain- 

ed in their hands; to beſiege which, many difficulties were 
to be cities, The town was abundantly. provided 
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count Broglio, brother to the French commander in chief, 
1 courageous and ambitious officer. a 11208 

Ferdinand poſted his army in ſuch a manner, that he could 
blockade Marburg and Ziegenhain, and at the ſame time co- 
ver the beſieging army before Caſſel. On the firſt of March, 
in the midſt of winter, the trenches were opened. But the 
French commander, conſidering the preſer vation of that place 
of too great importance, aſſembled all his troops on the Low- 
er Rhine, advanced, and near Stangerode attacked the heredi- 
ateſt tary prince of Brunſwick, The ground was extremely ad- 


ge cf vantageous to the French, and their great ſuperiority com? 
ruy- pleated the victory. The allies loſt 2000 men which were 
hich taken priſoners; this misfortune was followed by many 
others; the blockades of Ziegenhain and Marburg, and at 
and laſt the fiege of Caſſel were raiſed. Ferdinand marched his 
rdi. army to Paderborn, and the French were now again maſters 
de. of Heſſia, from whence they could invade Hannover. But 
def. their farther operations were interrupted by the want of 
magazines, and both parties now contented themſelves to ro- 
di. main quiet in their winter quarters, | ' 
exe All the belligerent powers ſhewed an inclination for 
lion peace, but their reſpetctive demands were ſo great, that no- 
heir thing could be done. | Frederic, however, had ſuffered a 


rom loſs, which out-balanced a whole province. George II. king 
of England, died in the month of October 1760, and with 
his life ſubſided the royal zeal to continue the war in Germa- 
ny with effect; or, according to the exprethon of Pitt, to 
conquer America in Germany, Pitt's influence in the Bri- 
tiſh cabinet was no more the ſame, He was obliged to yield 
it to lord Bute, the favorite of the new king, a miniſter, who 
incapable of governing, had no other talent than that of in- 
gratiating himlelf with his king, and throwing a great and 
Houriſhing empire from its height. Bute, who notwithſtand- 
ing his inability of ſteering the helm of government, wanted te 
reign, thought of finding leſs difficulty in peace than in war,” 
He had beſides an extenſion of the royal power in view, 
which in time of war, was not practicable. His wiſh, there. 
fore was peace. But the Parliament and the whole nation 
being ofan oppoſite opinion, he worked ſecretly to obtain his. 
end, the effect of which ſoon appeared. The treaty ' with 
Prullia was net renewed, and Frederic received no more 


; | 
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ſubſidies, though George III. in his, firſt ſpeech to Parliz, 
ment, had ſolemnly promiſed to fulfil the engagements en- 
ered into with. the . allies, 6 
Frederic, deprived of his ſubſidies, reſolved in the next 
eampaign to act defenſively. The Auſtrians, unaccuſtomed 
to ſee deſenſive meaſures on the ſide of the king; conſidered 
his caution as a ſtratagem to execute ſome great deſign, and 
would alſo not act offenſively. They contented: themſelves 
with obſerving his motions. The intentions of the Auſtri. 
ans and Ruſſians ſtill were directed upon Sileſia; the king 
therefore, in the ſpring of this year, marched thither, leay. 
ing Prince Henry, with an army in Saxony, where Daun 
had remained with his main army, and left it to General 
Laudon to cope with the king in Silefia, This Generil 
now, for the firſt. time, commanded a large army, with which 
he entered Sileſia; where, as in the preceding campaign, he 
intended to form a junction with the Ruſſians, But the 
king by forced marches, gained the advantage of preventing 
the Rulſtans, ſor a long time, from paſſing the Oder. This 
paſſage was not eſſected till the beginning of Auguſt ; when 
the junction took plate, Which during the three preceding 
campaigns, they had endeavored in vain to effect. The Rul- 
fian main atmy, 70, ooo ſtrong, was now under the command 
of field marſhal Butterlin, and the Auſtrian army under Gen, 
Laudon, conſiſted of 60,000 men. Frederic had but 50.c09 
men to oppole them, whom he 'encamped near Schweidniu. 
The Auſtrians and Ruſſians al moſt ſurrounded his camp, fo 
that he had only his rear at liberty. Frederic's political 
and military ſituation, which, during this war, was oſten 
zn à very critical; ſtate, was now more precarious than ever, 
To give battle, at other times his only refuge, would, againſt 
armies ſo numerous, have been: audacity, Even a victory, 
could, on account of the great ſuperiority of his ſurround- 
ing enemies, render no great advantage; where, on the con- 
trary, a defeat would have been attended with the moſt fatal 
conſequences, - The king, for the firſt time in his life, reſolv- 
ed to avoid a battle. In his main army, and himſelf at their 
head, there-never was a thought of intrenching themſelves. 
In his camps they knew of nothing but, according to the uſage 
of wars, to throw up heaps of earth for the field guards of 
the infantry, and to erect batteries for the heavy guns; but 
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lite now the whole camp was to be entrenched.” And this was 
Yar executed in ſuch a manner, and with à promptneſs, of Which 
we cannot find an example in the modern hiſtory of wars. 
ext The centre of the camp was about four miles from Sweid- 
med nitz, and the whole ground upon which the infantry was en- 
red camped had become a chain of lines ; redoubts with deep 


and ditches, conne&ed with twenty-four large batteries; before 
en the lines, chevaux de frize, and before them, three rows of 


tri. Wolf's ditches, ſix feet deep. Each battery had two mines, 
ing at a little diſtance before it, filled with powder and balls. The 
eav. king had befides taken 150 cannon from Sweidnitz, in order 
aun to ſtrengthen the batteries. This manner of fottifyirig a camp 
eral was not leſs remarkable than the diſpatch with Which it was 
eral executed: It was the work of three days only. One half of 
nich the army, was conſtantly at work, whilſt the other reſted; 
;'s and thus they continued day and night till all was compleat- 


ed. On a large plain to the left, where the entrenchments 


ung terminated, ſtood ninety ſquadrons of Pruſſian cavalry, anx- 
Tun ious to diſplay on that ground, thoſe ſkilful horſe mahœu- 
ben vres which they had learned of General Seidlita. 

ling It was the intention of the Auſtrian and Ruſſian command- 
dul. ers directly after their junction to attack the king. But the 
and neceſſary plan, on account of ſome difference in the opinion 
* and military principles of the generals, could not be conclu- 
ded upon in one day. Frederic made uſe of that precious 
Utz. time; and when the doubts of the different commanders 
, ſo were removed, and every thing ready for the attack, they no 
cal more ſaw before them a Pruſſian camp, but a chain of redoubts 
ften and batteries, which had, as it were, riſen by conjuration 
ver, from the ground, To attack, or rather to ſtorm them, re- 
inſt quired new plans. Streams of blood were to be expected, 
ory, before they could enter and attack the Pruſſians in the inte- 
ind- rior of their camp. | | & 542 
bole Frederic was, however, every moment ready for the bat- 
fatal tle. During day-time, when all the movements in the ene- | 
oh my's camp could be perceived, his ſoldiers reſtsd; but as 
wat ſoon as the evening approached, the tents were ſtruck, the 
ves, 


baggage ſent under the cannons of Sweidnitz, and all the 
ſage regiments put under arms behind their entrenchments. Thus 
ſtood infantry, cavalry and artillery every night in order of 
battle, The king always was near one of the main batteries, 
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where a ſmall tent was pitched for him. His baggage lf 
| was every evening conveyed to Sweidnita, and in the morn. 
ing brought back again. After ſun-riſe the troops laid down 
their arms, and” again pitched their tents. The heat of the 
weather was intenſe, and the army, bread excepted, in 
great want of proviſion, This circumſtance, and the want 
of ſleep, augmented the number of the fick. But the king 
expected every thing from the time and the wants of the 
enemy, His great magazines at Sweidnitz, furniſhed him 
with bread and forage at leaſt. | But the want of theſe two 
precious articles could not fail ſoon to take place among bis 
enemies, who were conſined. in a ſmall circle between moun. 
tains, The Ruſſians were the firſt that felt the want of thoſe 
neceſſaries. The King had detached General Platen with 
7000 men into the rear of the Ruſſians, who took a Ruſſian 
tranſport of 5000 waggons, beat the covering army took 1900 
priſoners, and beſides deſtroyed three of their magazines, 
They now thought of retreating, After having, during 
twenty days, made and rejected many plans; after the united 
armies had twice marched out to a general attack, and re- 
turned without undertaking any thing, they gave up all their 
plans, and the Ruſſian commander, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, repaſſed the Oder, leaving 20,000 men only with the 
Auſtrian army under the command of Gen, Ezernichet, 

The intelligence of the departure of the Ruſſian army, dif- 
fuſed univerial joy throughout the Pruſſian camp. Though 
the Auſtrian army was ſtill far ſuperior in numbers, yet all 
defenſive meaſures in the Pruſſian army ceaſed at once, 
Their camp was no more ſtruck ; the baggage no more re- 
moved; the troops no more put under arms during night; 
the cannons that were taken from Sweidnitz, were carried 
back to the fort; the mines were emptied ; the Wolfs ditch- 
es filled up; the chevaux de friſe burnt, and a great part of 
the entrenchments demoliſhed, The communication with 
the country became open, and the Pruſſian camp provided 
with every thing, 
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rant in the Feat 1780, * had ultimately opera ted againft the royal 
— ihteteſt. The Britiſn army, by filling the country With ra- 


„eber. The peoyls, not finding aby ſeburity for Wer, 
bis lives, liberties or property, under the military government c 

* Britiſh officers, ardently WI ed for an American force, Un- 
ofo der thele favourable circumſfagces, Genezal N reene began his 
/ Gen, Morgan, Jn, his March towards tongty 
ae 
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„ be cavalry, and the general quality of the troops, Tarle: 
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the more eaſily to be enabled to paſs. the 18 rivers in their 


road which the Britiſh army meant t9, take, received orders 
to. move up the banhs of the, Catawba, ang Join, Cornwall 


da his march. The march, both of. Lord Gorpwalks ang 
General Leſlie, being much encumbered. with, baggage anc 
attillgry, was greatly retarded by the [welling of crecks anc 
water courſes. 'Tarleton,, having the command of light 
troops, more eaſily ſormounted theſe obſtacles, and overtook. 
Morgan near che Pargolet,. The latter, after retreating over 
that river, made a ſhew of diſputing Tarleton's paſſage, by 
guarding the fords, Taileton, bowever, on the fixth of 
January, found means to paſs, over his detachment within 


{ix miles of the American encampment, Morgan was forced; 
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to make a precipitate retreat, and Tarleton took poſſeſſion of 


the ground that had been left by the Americans. 

Col. Tarleton, leaving his baggage under a guard, with 
orders not tòꝭ move till daylight appeared, reſumed the march 
of the Britiſh light troops at three in the morning, in purſuit 
of Morgan's detachment. After a fatiguing march, thro? 
ſwamps and broken ground, he came in fight of the Ameri. 
Cans, about eight in the morning, at the Cowpens. General 
Morgan, finding himſelf bard proſſed hy the Britifh troops, 
8 to hazard an action. He drew. up his forces in two 

ines, the miſttia, under Col, Pickens, forming the firſt line, 
and the continentals, under Col. Howard, with the Virginia 
tiflemen, the fecond, Lieut, Col, Waſhington, with his ca- 
valry, and about 45 militia men, mounted and equipped 
with [words, were drawn up at ſome diſtance in the rear, as 
a corps of reſerve, The ground which Morgan occupied 
does not appear to have been Well choſen. It was an open 
wood, and conſequently liable to be penetrated by the ene- 
my's cavalry. Both his flanks were Expoſed, and the river, 
at no great Aiſtance, ran parallel to his rear. 

Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, having advanced within 
two hundred and fifty yards of the firſt line' of the Ame- 
ricans, ma de haſty diſpoſition of his force. The feventh 

regiment and gh infantry, were formed in line, with a cap- 
tain und fifty dragoons at each of their flanks ; and the firſt 
battalion, the feventy⸗firſt regiment, and the reft of the Bri- 
tiſh cavalry, vert directed to form us à reſerve, and wait for 
orders. Tarteton, relying on the valdur of his troops, impa- 
tient of detay, and too confident of ſucceſs, led on in perſon 
the firſt line to the attack, even before it was fully formed, 
and whiiſt tHe commander of the ſeventh regiment was poſt- 
ing his officers : Neither had the Teferve yet reached the 
ground which it was to occupy. The firſt line of the Ame 
ricans being compoſed of militia, did not long withſtand the 
charge of the Britifh Tegulprs : Tt'gave Way in all quarters, 
and was purſued to the continentets,” The latter, undiſmay- 
ed by the retreat of the militia, maintained their ground with 
| great bravery ; and the conflict between them and the Bri- 
tiſh troops was obſtinate and bloody. The left flank of the 
Americans was chafged by a trdop of dragoons, commanded 
by Capt. Ogiluie. They cut their 'way through the Ameri- 
can line, but being expoſed to a heavy fire, and at the lame 
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tine, charged by the whole of Waſhington's: cavalry, were 
compelled to retreat in con fuſion. The Britiſh reſerve now / 
moved for ward, which ſet their whole line again in motion. 
The continentals were forced to give way: but the Ameri-- 
can commander, finding that the Britiſh cavalry. did:not pur 
ſue, gave orders to Colonel Waſhington to cover the rear of 
the broken provincials, whilſt he exerted himſelf to rally 
them. His endeavours ſucceeded, The continentals were 
rallied and formed, and now in their turn charged the aſſail- 
ants, Such of the Britiſh infantry as were fartheſt advanced, 
receiving this unexpected charge, fell. back. in canfuſion, and 
communicated a panie to others, which ſoon became general. 
Waſhington charged with. his cavalry ; and a total rout en- 
ſued, The militia who. had fled, ſeeing the fortune of the 
day changed, returned-and joined in the purſuit. The Bri- 
th in fantry were-ſoon overtaken, and almoſt. the whole- 
were either killed or taker” priſoners.. It. was, in. vain that 
Farleton endeavoured. to bring his legion.cavalry to charge 
and check. the progreſs of: the Americans. They fled in a. 
body through the- woods, leaving their commander with 42. 
{mall. party behind. Tarleton, ſeeing nothing; farther. to be: 
done, retreated with his ſmall band of adherents to: Hamilton's. 
Ford, upon Broad: River, in his way to- the Britiſh. main; 
my uuder Eord Cornwall, then at Turkey-Creek, about 
twenty miles from the field of action. The only. body of, 
Farleton's infantry that eſcaped, was the guard. left with, 
the baggage, which had- not reached: the Cowpens at the, 
time of the action: Early intelligence of the defeat being, 
conveyed to the officer who commanded- it, he immediately » 
deſtroyed whatever: part of the baggage could not. be carried; 
off, and retreated to their main army unmoleſted. ' 
During this action, upwards of three hundred. of the Bri- 
tiſn were killed or wounded, and above five hundred taken: 
priſoners; eight hundred muſkets, two feld pieces; thirty- 
five baggage waggons, and one hundred dragoon horles fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, The Americans had only, 


twelve men killed and ſixty wounded. 
Colonel Tarleton, daring in ſkirmiſhes, betrayed want of; 


military knowledge in this action. His force was ſuperior 
in numbers. Morgan had only five hundred and forty con- 
tinentals, the reſt militia, and the advantage of ground. Was, 
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on the ſide of the Britiſh, * This defeat formed « principal, 
link in a chain f eauſes, which finally drew down ruin, 
both in North and Souch - Carolina, on the royal intereſt, 
and Id to the Independence of Ameriea. Colonel Farleton, 
it ſeems, had acquired: power without any extraordinary de- 
gree of merit, and _=_ D occafions dxerciled. i it without 
diferetion.. 


The year 1781 had e with ihe faireſt aſp is 
to the friends of Britiſh government. The arrival of Gen. 


Leſlie in Charleſton with the troops lately commanded in 

Virginia, gave Lord Cornwallis à deeided ſuperiority, and 

enabled him to attempt the reduction of North-Carolina, with 

z force ſufficient to bare down all: probable: oppaſition.. Ar- 

nold was before him in Virginia; while South-Carolina in 
his rear, was conſidered as completely ſubdued, Whilſt 
Cornwalks was indulging the pleaſing proſpe&s, by the ap- 
proaching campaign to immortalize his name as the conquer- 
or, at leaſt of the Southern States, he received: the mortify- 
ing intelligence, that 'Farleton, inſtead of driving. Morgan. 
out of the country, was completely defeated by him.. The: 
loſs of the light troops, at all times neceſſary to an army, but 
on a march through a woody and thinly ſettled country, al- 
moſt indiſpenſable, was, to the Britiſh: commander, an irrepa- 
rable misfortune. But greatly as Lord Cornwallis ſaw his 
difficulties increaſed, he nevertheleſs reſolved. to proſecute 
the original plan of the expedition in North-Carolina, as the 
only means of maintaining the Britiſh: intereſt in the South- 
ern States. On the eighteenth of January he formed a junc- 
tion with the reinforcement under Gen, Leſlie ;. and the day 
following the Britiſh. army reſumed. its march. Morgan, 
encumbered as he was with priſoners, they hoped, might {till 
be overtaken between Broad River and the Catawba. But 
that able officer, ſenſible of his danger, quitted the Cowpens 
immediately after the action, and proceeding to the upper fords 
en Broad River, paſſed it with his detachment and the pri- 
foners. He then directed his courſe to the Catawba, and 
moved with ſo much geleruy thes he reached i it before the 
Britiſh army. 

The Americans underwent in this retreat great hardſhips. 
Many of them were without ſhoes, marching over frozen 
ground, They were fometimes without mcat, often without 
flour, and always without ipirituous liquors, Their march 
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led them through a barren country which ſcarcely afforded 
naceſlaxies for a few ſtraggling inhabitants. They were dais 
ly reduced ts the neceſſity af fording decy creeks, and in this 
ſevere ſeaſon, of remaining wet without any change of claaths, 
till the heat of their bodies and occaſtonal fires in the woods 
dried their tattered rags, To all theſe diſhcultzes they ſubs 
mitted without the loſs of a fingle centinel by deſertion. 

Lord Cornwallis, previouſly to the arrival of the Britiſh 
troops on the banks of the Catawha, reſolved to deſtroy all 
their ſuperfluous baggage. By frſt reducing the fize and 
quantity of his own, ha ſet an example which was followed 
by all the officers under his command. No waggons were 
relerved except thoſe loaded with hoſpital ſtores, falt and 


ammunition, and four empty ones for the accommodation of 


the ck and wounded. The remainder of their waggons, 
baggage, and all the ſtore of flour and rum, were deftroyed 
at Ramſaur's Mill. The royal army, encouraged by the ex- 
ample of their commander, ſubmitted with cheerfulneſs to 
this arrangement, which deprived them of all future profes 
pect of ſpiritous liquors, and even hazarded a regular ſupply 
of proviſions, | 
General Morgan had been ſo cloſely purſued, that the ad- 
vance of the Britiſh troops arrived at the banks of the Ca- 
tawba in the evening of the twenty-ninth of January, only 
two hours after the iaſt of Morgan's corps had croſſed, Be- 
fore the next morning a heavy fall of rain made that river 
impaſſable ; and as it continued ſo for two days, Morgan had 
time to diſincumber himſelf of the priſoners, by ſending 
them off under an eſcort of militia by a different route from 
that which he propoled to take. a 

General Greene, upon receiving information of Lord 
Cornwallis* march, left his army upon the Pedee, under the 
command of General Huger and Colonel Williams, with or- 
ders to proceed with the main army to Guildford Court- 
Houſe, in order to form a junction with the detachment un- 
der Gen, Morgan, whilſt he, with an eſcort of dragoons, 
proceeded immediately to that corps to regulate its move- 
ments for facilitating the propoſed junction. After travel- 
ling with great expedition one hundred and fifty mileg 
through the country, he arrived at Morgan's camp, on the 
bt day of January, The freſh having ſubſided ſo far 
as to leave the river fordable, Lord Cornwallis deter- 
| % | 
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mine to attempt a paſſage on the firſt of February, He 
detached Col. Webſter, with one divifion” of his army, 10 
a public ford called Beattie's, with orders to cannonade, 
and make a feint, as if they intended to force a- paſſage; 
| whilſt he, with the other divilion, marched to a pri- 
vate ford near M*Cowan's, where the paſſage was in reality 
to be attempted. This divifion marched from its encamp- 
ment at one in the morning, and reached the ford about 
dawn, This ford, although a private one, had not eſes ped 
the vigilance of the Americans, It was guarded by three 
4 hundred militia, under the command of General Davidſon, 
Nevertheleſs, the Britiſh marched through the river, up- fords 
wards of 500 yards wide, and about three feet deep, ſuſtain- 
ing a conſtant fire from the militia on the oppoſe bank, 
without returning it till they had made good their paſſage, 
The light infantry, as ſoon as they had reached the land, 
formed, and quickly routed the militia, killing or wound. 
ing about forty of them. General Davidſon was the laſt 
who remained upon the bank, and, in mounting his horſe 
to make his eſcape, received a mortal wound. The loſs of 
the Britiſh, in effecting this paſſage, in the face of the ene- 
my, amounted only to forty, Col. Hall and three privates 
being killed, and thirty - ſix wounded. 

As ſoon as the whole of the diviſion had landed, Colonel 
Tarleton, with a detachment, was ſent in purſuit of the mi- 
litia: - He overtock a party who had rendezvouſed at Tar. 

rant's tavern, about ten miles from the ford, and furiouſly 

attacked and diſperſed them, The other divifion of the 
Britiſh army paſſed the Catawba, at Beattie's ford, in-the 
courſe of the day and night joined Lord Cornwallis's divi- 
ſion, about five miles from the ford, on the road to Saliſ- 
bury. | 

The paſſage of the Catawba being effected, the American 
guards ſtationed at the different fords were withdrawn, and 
the light troops under Morgan, began a precipitate retreat 
towards the river Yadkin. They reached the trading ford 
on that river in the night, between the ſecond and third of 
February, and with the aſſiſtance of all the boats and flats 
that could be collected, compleated the pailage with their 

baggage by the following evening. But a heavy.rain that 
tell during the day, rendered the river unfordable by the 


** 
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vent motning. All che boats and flats having been ſecured 


by Mor gan on che other fide of the river, the river itſelf be- 
ing urifordable, and continuing to riſe; Morgkn's detach- 

ment from fortunate incidents, had es hair-breadth 
— All hopes of preventing the junction of the tW- 
diviſions of the American army were now at an end; but 


the Britiſh commander had another object, not leſs effentiak 


Tins was to get between the American army and Virginia, 
to which province it was obvious Gen. Greene meant to re- 
treat. Bord Cornwallis, therefore, determined to march up 
the weſtern banks of the Yadkin, and pats by the ſhallow 
fords near #s fouree. But before this was effected, the two 
diviſions offthe American army made a junAion at Guildford 
Court-houſe. Though this had taken place, their combined 
numbers were ſo much inferior to the Britiſh, that Gen, 
Greene could not riſk an action. He therefore called a 


council of war, and by their advice, a retreat into Vir 


ginia without hazarding an action was finally reſolved upon. 
A light army was formed of about ſeven hundred of the 
American troops, who were directed to manœuvre in front 
of the Britiſh line of march, whilſt the reſt of the army with 
the baggage, proceeded by the neareſt route to Boyd's ferry; 
on the river Dan, where on the fourteenth of February they 
were paſſed-over with eaſe. But the American light army, 
which was the laſt in croſſing, was ſo cloſely: purſued, that 
the van of the Britiſh juſt arrived on the oppoſite banks 
a5 the rear of the Americans had creſſed. The hardſhips and 
difficulties which the royal army had undergone, for want 
of their tents and baggage, in this long and rapid purſuit, 
through a wild and unſettled country, were exceeded by in 
mortification that all their toils were to no purpoſe, 

The American army being thus driven out. of North-Caro. 
lina, Lord Cornwallis returned from the banks of the Dan to 
Hillſborough. - On his arrival there, he erected the King's 
itanderd, and invited by proclamation all loyal ſubjects ts 
repair to it, and take an attive part, in aſſiſting him to re- 
ſtore order and conſtitutional government. Soon afier the 
King's ſtandard was ereRed at Hill ſborough, a conſiderable 
number of the inhabitants were preparing to aſſemble, when 
Gen, Greene, alarmed with the intelligence of their moti- 
ons, and the preſumed effect of Lord Cornwallis's procla- 
nuion, and being about che ſame time reinforced . with Ga 
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hundred Virginia militia, under General Stevens, took the 


reſolution of again croſſing the Dan, and re-entering North 
Carolina. This was done by the light troops under Col. 
Lee, arid thefe on the next day, were followed by Genen 
Greene with the reſt of the army. V pon the branches of Haw 
river a number of loyaliſts having ailombled, and Col. Tarle. 
ton being detached towards that part , of the country to gu- 
courage the inſurrection of, the, loyalils, the American Col. 


Lee haſtened with his legion towards the ſame, quarter, in 


order to countera@ Tarleton's operations. About three hun- 
dred and fifty of theſe loyaliſts aſſembled, and on. the weg- 
ty- fifth of February were proceeding to Tarleton's onczmp- 
ment, when they were met in a lane by Lee with his legion, 
The loyaliſts miſtook them for the royal detichment ſent for 


their tupport, and allowed themlelves to be ſurrounded be. 


fore they diſcovered their error. The Americans cut them 
down as they were crying out God ſave the king.“ They 
were confidered by the Americans as being cowards, who 
not only wanted ſpirit to defend their conſtitutional rights, 
but whu unnaturally co-operated- with ſtrangers in fixing the 
chains of foreign domination on their country. Many of 
them on this occaſion ſuffered the extremity of military ven- 
geance. Tarleton was refreſhing, his legion about, a mile 
from this fcene of ſlaughter. Upon hearing the alarm he 
returned to Hillſborough. „ th 

Alfter this event, Lord Corn wallis'thought it expedient to 
retire from Hillſborough, and take 2 ne poſition between 
Haw end Decp rivers, ſo as to cover the country in his rear, 
The defeat of the loyaliſts, and the return; of the American 
army, deluded all his ſchemes, Nothing could have been 
more unfavorable to his views than his retreat upon the ap- 
proach of General Greene's army. If the loyaliſts were be- 
fore cautious and flow, they now became timid in the ex- 
treme, and dreaded taking any active meaſure whatſoever in 
behalf of the royal government, loa 96 
As the Britiſh army retired, the American advanced. 
It was Gen, Greene's plan not to venture an action, but te 
Keep alive the qourage of his party, to depreis that of the 
loyaliſts, and to harraſs the foragers and detachmeats of the 
Britiſh till reinforcements ſhould! arrive. He took poſt be- 
tween, Troubleſome Creek and Reedy Fork, where he lay 
faven days withio ten miles of Corawallis's camp, changing 
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his pofition every night, in order to avoid the poſſibility of 
an engagement, The American light troops and militia 
were poſted upon the branches of Reedy-Fork, whilſt Gen. 
Greene with the main army at ſome diſtance, inclined to- 
wards Guildford Court-houſe, In this poſition Lord Corn- 
wallis intended to attack the light troops and compel them 
to retire to a greater diſtance ; which at the ſame time would 
offer a favourable opportunity for attacking Gen. Greene if 
he ſhould move to their aſſiſtance, On the ſixth of March, 
Corn wallis with his army paſſed Allowance Creek, and 
marched towards Reedy-Fork, But fortunately the Ameri- 
tin light troops received timely information of the march 
of the Britiſh ' army, and retired acroſs Reedy-Fork, At. 
Witzell's Mill upon that Creek, they made a ſtand, but were 
ſoon diflodged. General Greene, however, again defeated 
Lord Cornwallis's proje@ : for he did not march to the aſſiſt- 
ance of his light troops, but retreated over the Haw, in or- 
der to preſerve his communication with the roads, by which 
he expected his ſupplies and reinforcements. In tais man- 
ner he mane uvred for three weeks, to avoid an action; but 


by the end of that period, he was joined by two brigades of 


militia from North Carolina, under Generals Butler and Eat- 

on, and one from Virginia under Gen, Lawſon, and four 

hundred regulars raiſed for eighteen months, He had alſo 
been joined, fince his laſt return into North Carolina, by the 
militia from the frontiers under Colonels Campbell and 

Preſton, | | 

+. General Greene, whoſe army now conſiſted of about four 
thouſand five hundred men, determined no longer to avoid. 
an engagement, He repaſſed the Haw, and moving forward; 
to Guildford Court-houſe, took. poſt within twelve miles of 
the Britiſh army, Cornwallis, convinced by theſe move- 
ments that Greene would no longer avoid an engagement, 
embraced the opportunity of giving him battle. Accordingly 
on the evening of the fourtcenth of March he ſent the bag. 

gage to Bell's Mill upon Deep river; and at dawn the next 
morning put his army in.motion towards Guildford Courts; 
houſe. At ſome diſtance from Guildford the advanced 
guard of both armies met. The Britiſh advance conſiſted of 
the cavalry, the light infantry of the guards, and the yagers,/ 
yer The command of Col, Tarleton ; that of the Ameri-/ 
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ns wit commanded by Col. Lee, and was compoſed of hu 
legion, with ſome mountaincers and Vitginia militia, A 
ſharp conflict enſyed, which was well ſupported on both 
ſides, Col. Lee behaved with great bravery, and maintain. 
ed his ground with armneſs, until the twenty-third vegi- 
ment advanced to the ſupport of ITY which obliged 
the Americans to retire, _ 

+ During the ſkirmiſh between the ies guards, Gen, 
Greene drew up his army on commanding ground, in order 
of battle, in three lines. The front was compoled of the 
two brigades of North-Carolina militia, which were poſted 
behind a ferice in the ſkirt of wood, with open ground in 
front of their centre, and their two flanks extending into 
the woods, The ſecond line ton ſuſted of the Virginia mi. 
litia under the Generals Stevens and Lawſon, and the third 
of two brigades of continental troops, commanded by Gen, 
Huger and Col. Wilthams. A detachment of continental 
light-infaritry, a regiment of riſſemen, and a detachment of 
dragoons under Col. Wafhington, formed a corps of obſorva- 
tion on the right flank, and on the left was poſted a detach- 
ment of lighe- infant ty, a corps of tiflemen, and Col. Lee, 
with his legion. 

During a briſk cannonade in brow, the Britiſh command · 
er made. his diſpoſition for the attack. The ſeventy-hirſt 
regiment, with the Heſſian regiment df Boſe, led by Gen, 
Leflic, and the / firſt battalion of the guards, commanded by 
Colonel Norton, formed the right of the Britiſh line; and 
the tweiity-third and thirty-third regiments, undor the com- 
mand of Colonel Webſter, with the grenadier and ſecond 
battalion of the guards, commanded by Brig. Gen. O'Hara, 
formed the left. The yagers, and ſome light-infantry, polt- 
ed on the left of the artillery, 'and the cavalry in column 
behind it on the road, formed a corps of obſervation.” The 
Britiſh advanced, and aſter having delivered their firſt fire, 
rapidly charged with their bayonzts, The front line of 
the Americans immediately gave way, and 'retreated behind 
their ſecond line, The ſecond line ſtood their ground, 
keeping up for a Tring time 2 galling fire, which did 
great execution. At length, however, they were compel- 
led to + ron fell back upon the continentals. The 
Britiſh line being ſo much extended to the right and left, 
in order to ſhaw a front equral to that of the Awericns 
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ws broken into intervals in the purſuit of the firſt and fe- 
eond American lines. Fhey, however moved forward, and 
Colonel Stuart with the ſecond battalions of the guards, 
reaching the open ground at Guildford Court-houſe, im- 
mediately attacked a body of continentals that was formed 
en the left of the road, which they routed; but purſuing 
them towards the wood in their rear, were throw into 
eonfuſion by + heavy fire received from another body of 


_ eomtinentals, and, being inſtantly charged by Waſhingtow/s 


were driven back with great flaughter. But the 
whole of the Britiſh line emerging from the woods on the 
right and left, and-the Ameriean left flank: being turned, a 
general retreat took place, which was conducted with. or- 
der and regularity,, They retired no farther than over 


Reedy Fork, a diſtanoe of about three miles, where Gen. 


Greene halted till: he had. collected moſt of the ſtragglers, 
and then retreated-to Speed well's iron-works, on Trouble- 
ſome Creek, ten miles diſtant from Guildford. 

The loſs of the Americans in this action did not exceed 
four hundred in Killed and wounded.. They alto loſt four 
pieces of artillery and two: ammunition waggons. Among 


the killed, was Major Anderſon of the Maryland line, and 


the Generals Huger and Stevens were among the wounded, 
The Whole loſs of the Britiih; aecording to their official 
returns, amounted to ive hundred and thirty-two, in killed, 
wounded and miſſing- Phe guards loft Colonel Stuart, and 


among their wounded: were Brigadier Generals O- Hara and 


Howard ;. and Colonels Tarleton and Webſter, The latter, 
great regret of the whole royabarmy.. ; 


The loſs of the Britiſh. was ſuch, that Lord Cornwallis- 
could neither give immediate purſuit, nor follow-the blow 
the day after the ation. The Brieith army beides, was 
aloft. deſtitute of provihions, and although they were the 
conquerors, à retreat for them became neceſſary, and tha 


Americans had all the god conſequences of a victory. A- 


bout ſeventy. of the wounded, not ina condition to travel, 


were left at the Quaker's Meeting-houle, under the pra- 
iection of a flag. of trug and on the chird-day- after the 


ation, Lord Corawallis put his army in motion to retite 
towards Crols Creek ; but before he began bis march, he 


Vaught proper to älſue 4 prodamatign, ſcttigg forth, his com- 
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- plete victory, and calling on all loyal ſubjecte to fond 
forth, and take an active part in reſtoring order and good 
, goverment, and offering a pardon and protection to all re. 
dels, murderers excepted, who would ſurrender ihemſelvez 
on ot before the zoth of April. | 
Previous to the march of the Britiſh army into North. 
Carolina, a detachment from Charleſton was ſent round by 
water under the commandof Major Craig, who took poſſeſſion 
of Wilmington in North- Carolina, a poſt with which Lord 
. Cornwallis in his progreſs to the North-ward intended to 
open a communication, for the purpoſe of obtaining ſupplies, 
But he diſtance, the narrowneſs of Cape Fear river, the 
.commanding elevation of its banks, and the hoſtile ſentiments 
ef the inhabitants on each fide of it forbade the attempt, 
The deſtitute condition of the Britiſh army, now made it 
neceſſary to move towards that quarter, from hence ſup. 
Plies could be obtained. As Wilmington lies near the mouth 
of Cape Fear river, and the ſetilement of Crols-creck, lying 
upon a branch of the ſame river, about one hundred miles 
Higher up the country, Lord Cornwallis hoped, that by 
marching to that place, his army would be plentifully fur. 
niſhed with proviſions. But upon his arrival at Crols-creek, 
he found himſelf diſappointed in all his expeRations, provi. 
ſion being extremely ſcarce, and the opening of a communi. 
cation with Wilmington impracticable. Cornwallis there- 
fore proceeded with his army to Wilmington, where they 
arrived on the ſeventh of April, 

As ſoon as General Greene received information of the 
movements of Cornwallis, he put his army in motion to fol- 
Tow him. Having no means of providing for the wounded, 
he wrote a letter to the neighboring inhabitants of the 
Quaker perſuaſion, in which he urged them to take care of 
the wounded of his own, and the Britiſh forces: It had the 
defired effect, and the Quakers fupplied the hoſpitals with 
every comfort in their power. The Americans purſued 
Cornwallis as far as Ramſay's mill on Deep river, where 
they defiſted from following him any farther. Gen. Greene | 
veſol ved to return to South-Carolina, and re- commence of- g 
Jenſive military operations, in pr@erence to purſuing Corn- 
wallis. While the two armies were in North-Carolina, 
thoſe diſtinguiſhed partizans, Sumpter and Marion, though 
ſurrounded with enemies, had kept the field. Having 
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mounted their followers, their motions were rapid, and their 
attacks unexpected. They intercepted the Britiſh convoys 
of proviſions, infeſted their out-poſts, beat up their quarters, 
and harraffed their detachments with ſuch frequent * 
that they were obliged to be always on their guard. 
General Sumpter, who had urged Gen. Greene to return 
to the ſouthern extreme of the confederacy, was about this 
time authoriſed to raiſe à ſtate brigade for eighteen months. 


Lord He had alſo prepared the militia to co-operate with the re- 
d to turning army of General Greene, The Britiſh had erc&- 
lics, ed a chain of poſts from the capitalof South-Carolinato the 
the extreme diſtricts of the ſtate, which had regular communi- 
ents cations with each other. Previous to his ſetting out on his 
mpt, march for Carolina, General Greene ſent orders to General 
le it Pickens, to prevent ſupplies from going to the Britiſh garrt- 
ſup- ſons at Ninety-Six and Auguſta; and alſo detached Col. 
ouch Lee to advance before the continental troops. The latter 
ying within eight days penetrated through the intermediate 
niles country to General Marion's quarters upon the Santee, and 
by the main army under Greene, in the mean time, had alſo en- 
4 ' tered South-Carolina, and mage? its W r before Cam- 
en, den, 

OVI- Lord Cornwallis receiving information of Gen, Greene's 
uni- march, determined to take advantage of the abſence of that 
ere-· General from North Carolina, to march through that pro- 
hey vince into Virginia, and form a junction with the corps that 


had been acting there from the beginning of the year, firſt 
under Gen, Arnold, and afterwards under Gen, Philips, in 
order to make a diverſion in favour of the Britiſh operations 
in North-Carolina, Cornwallis thought that this movement 
might have a tendency to draw Gen. Greene back to the 
- northward, Accordingly he began his march from Wil- 
mington on the twenty-fifth. of April, after having there 
remained eighteen days. He was not joined by the loyaliſts, 
and thus his victory at Guildford had all the effects of a de- 
ciſive defeat, 
While General Greene was on his march againſt Camden, 
fort Watſon, which lay between Camden and Charleſton, 
was inveſted by Gen. Marion and Col. Lee. After having 
erected a work which commanded the fort, from which they 
fired into it With great execution, the garriſon, conſiſting of 
one hundred and fourtcen men, turrendered: by capitulation. 
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; Tho Britiſh garrifor at Camden, under Lord Rawdon, 8 
anoonted to above nine hundred men, and Gen, | $644 
Forces confiſted of nine hundred and thirty continental fol. 
Aiera, and about three hundred North- Carolina 'militia, This 
force was inſufficient for ſtorming the Britiſh-works,.or even 
wegularly inveſting them. Gen. Greene after various chan- 
des of poſition, at length ret ired to Hobkirk's hill, about two 
miles from the Britiſh lines, in en pectation of alluring the 
garrifom out of their lines. Lord Rawdon having received 
Information, that Gen. Greene had detached part of his mi- 
Aitia to bring up his heavy baggage and cannon, which for 
Jom cauſe or other, had been {ent oft ſome days before, con- 
<cived this the proper time for an attack. Accordingly in 
the morning of the twenty fifch of April, he marched our 
with all his forces, and by making a circuit under cover of 
the woods, gained Greene's left flank undiſcovered, The 
Americans met the attack with great reſolution. Their 
Front com ſted of Continentals, with the Virginia-brigade on 
the right, and the Maryland brigade on the left, Their ariil- 
dery arrived juſtas the action began, and was placed in the cen- 
tre. Their ſecond line was formed wholly of militia. The 
narrow front which the Britiſh preſented, induced Cen- 
Greene to make an alteration in his frſt diſpoſtion, with a 
vie of hemming them in on every fide, He ordered che right 
vf the Virginia and the left of the Maryland brigades to take 
the Britiſh troops in flank, whilſt the remainder of theſe 
nwo brigades marched down the hill to attack them in 
front. Colonel Waſhington was detached with the eavalry 
40 fall upon their rear. Lord Rawdon, by quickly ex- 
xending his front, repulſed thoſe who deſcended the hill, 
after @ brave reliſtance, They were purlued by the 
Britiſh troops, and Lord Rawdon thereby gaining tbe ſummit 
of the eminence, was enabled to bring the remainder of his 
Jorce into action, and at length put to route the Whole of the 
American force, Greene. however, retreated with luch or- 
der, that moſt of his wounded, and all his artillery were car- 
ried off. He encamped again at Rugeley's mülls, about twelve 
miles from the field of action. The Britiſh re:ired to Cam- 
gen. Their loſs, including the wounded. and mulling, 2. 
mounted to two hundred and fifty eight, The lols of the 
Americans in killed, wounded and nie, — hep 
hundicd and ſiaty- two. 8 8 
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- By the arrival of Colonel Watſon, with five hundred mien = 
ſtom the Pedee, which rephced the loſs of men ſuſtained im 
the action, Lord Rawdon founid' Rimſelf again in a fituation/ 
for acting. The viftory at Hobkirk's bill, like thas of Gui. 
ford Court. houfe, had produced no confequences benchciah 
to the Britifh Cn "The general diſa ffettton of the o 
ty was encreafing ; and ; the Ameriear partizans were mare 
aſtive than ever ia their entorpyiſes © interrupt the commu 
nication between Camden and Chartefton, To abandow 
Camden, therefore, became unavoidable ; but Lord/Rawdon, 
before he, evacuated his poſt} veſolved to ſtribe æ blow av' 
General Greene, The latter had paſſed the Waterve, and 
eicamped behind Twenty-Gve mite-creek, where by araking 
2 circuit Lord Rawdon thought to get into his rear. In the 
night ſueceeding the. day, on which Colt, Watfom arrived, 
Rev don marched from Camden: but General Crewe ha- 
ving received intelligence of Watſon's arrival, and conclud- 
ing that Rewdon thus reinforced, would loſe no: time 16 
Krike at him, moved to a greater diſtance, and teok © potitis 
tion more eaſily defended : Lord Rawdon followed hin 
thither, and after having driven in his piquets, thought pros 
per to return to Camden, without making any farther . 
tempt, After having burnt the goal, mills, many private 
houſes, and a great deal of his own baggage, Lord Rawdom 
evacuated Camden on the tenth of May, and proceeded u 


Monk's Corner, for the greater fecurity of Charleſton. 


In the evacuation of this poſt, Lord Rawdon diſcovered 
as much prudence, as he had ſhewn bravery in ita defence, 
After the fall of Fort Watfen, the chain of communication 
with Charleſton was broken, and the conveyance of proviſi- 
ons became precarious, Cut off from all communication 
with Lord Cornwallis, the Britiſh would have hazarded the 
capital of South- Carolina, by keeping large detachments in 
their diſtarit-out-poſts, They therefore determined to con- 
trat their limits by retiring within the Santee. 

On the day after the evacuation of Camden, the poſt at 
Orangeburg, confiſting of eighty men, lurrendored to General 
Sumpter, and on the dey following fort Motte, ſituated on 
the'South ſide of the Congaree, caphulated. The garriſan 
conſiſting of one hundred and ſixty he men, ſurrendered 
t dilcretion, The Britiſh poſt at Neilſon's ferry wes then 
Wacuated, after having deſtroyed a great part of their Roregs, 
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On the day following, Fort Granby, garriſoned by three 


hundred and fifty men, ſurrendered to Col, Lee. General 
Marion, with as party of Militia, marched about the fame 
time to Georgetown, to attack the Britiſh poſt at that place, 
After having worked one night at their approaches, the gar 
riſon evacuated their works, and retired to Chatleſton. 
Thus the Britiſh, within a ſhort ſpace of time, loſt ſix 
poſts, and abandoned all the northern and north-esſtern 
parts of South-Carolina, . General, Greene now turned his 
attention to the weſtern frontier, and with equal facility 
hoped to reduce the Britiſh poſts at Auguſta, in Georgia, and 
Ninety-fix in South- Carolina. Immediately after ' Lee'g) 
ſacceſs at Fort. Granby, he, with his legion was detached 
to join Colonel Pikens, and lay ſiege to Auguſta, whilſt 
General Greene with the main army, marched to inveſt 
Ninety-ſix. A detachment -| from Lee's legion . ſpeedily 
reduced Fort Golphin, ſituated on the banks of the 8a. 
wannah, : ſome miles below Auguſta, After this the two 
commanders advanced with: their whole force againſt fort 
Gornwallis at Auguſta, Two batteries were erefted with- 
in thirty yards of the parapet, which overlooked the 
fort, From theſe eminences the American riflemen fired 
into the works with ſucceſs. - At length the fort with about 
three hundred men ſurrendered on honorable terms of capi - 
tulation. The Americans during the fiege had about forty 
men killed and wounded. | WY 4 yl 
While operations were carrying on againſt the ſmall poſts, 
General Greene had laid fiege to Ninety-Six ; in which Col. 
Cruger with his detachment, was advantageouſly poſted, 
Ninety-Six took its name from being that number of miles 
diſtant from the town of Kecowee, in the Cherokee coun- 
try; and, like other villages on the. frontiers, was originally 
ſurrounded with a ſtockade, for the protection of the inha- 
bitants againſt any ſudden attack from the Indians. In 
the year 1780, after it came into the poſſeſſion of the Bri- 
tiſh troops, ſome other works were added; the principle 
of which, was on the right of the village, in the form of 2 
ſtar. It had .fixteen ſalient and re-entering angles, with 2 
ditch, fraiſe, and abbatis. Block-houſes were alſo eretted 
in the village, traverſes made for the ſecurity of the troops, 
and covered communications between different parts of the 


works, But for the defgnce of all t hele works, the Brüim 
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Mid only three pieces of arcillery, The garrifon conſiſted 


of about five hundred and fifty men, among whom were 
two hundted loyal militia. | 
On the- twenty-firſt of May, the advance of the Ames 
rican army appeared in fight of the works, In the evening 
of the lame day, General Greene encamped his whole army 
in a wood within cannon-ſhot of the village; and in the 
night two works were thrown up within ſeventy paces of 
the fortifications, On the following morning, under cover 
of an inceſſant fire from the three pieces of artillery that 
were placed in one of the ſalient angles of the fort, a party 
fallied, and drove the advance of the beſiegers from their 
works; which they demoliſked before Greene could give 
any aſſiſtance, 1 . 
- The next night the Americans again broke ground; and 


erected two ſtrong batteries at the diſtance of four hundred 


yards, They worked ſo expeditiouſly, that they had com- 
pleted their ſecond parallel by the third of June, An hea- 
vy croſs fire now commenced which enfladed ſeveral of 
the works. The beſiegers alſo puſhed on a ſap againſt” the 
ſtr, and continued to advance their batteries; one of which 
was erected within forty yards of the abbatis, and raiſed 
forty feet high: Riflemen poſted upon the top of it, did 
fuch execution, that the guns of the ſtar were unmann 
during the day, and uſed only in the night. A mine and 
two trenches were ſo far extended as to be within fix feet 
of the ditch, The ſufferings of the garriſon by this time 
had alſo been augmented by the want of water, and the de- 
fence of the place could not be much longer protracted. 
But at that intereſting moment, an American loyaliſt, in 
open day, under the fire of the Americans, having rode 
through their piquets and reached the fort, conveyed to the 
Britiſh commander a verbal meſſage from Lord Rawdor 
that he was near at hand with about two thouſand men for 


their relief. 


On the third of June, three regiments from Ireland had 
arrived at Charleſton, which enabled Lord Rawdon, on the 
ſeventh of Jung, to march for the relief of Ninety-Six. 
His whole force amonnted to about eighteen hundred in- 


fantry, and one hundred and fifty cavalry, General Greene 
Vol. HM. $7.08 . we | 
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having regular intelligence of Lork, Rawdon's movementz, 

and finding that it, would, be impoſſible to reduce Ninetyy 
Six by regular approaches before his arrival, had no alierne. 
tive but to -raile, the ſiege, or attempt an aflault,, In the 
morning of the eighteenth of June, the Americans Com» 
menced a heavy!cannonade from all their batteries; and at 
noon t wo parties advanced undercover of the trenches, and 
made lodgments in the ditch. Other parties followed witk 
hooks to reduce the parapet, and the Virginia and Mary= 
land brigades, fired by platoons from the lines of the third 
parallel. But a vigorous, {ally from the fort put à ſtop to 


the operations of the aſſailants; and General Greene on the 


following day raiſed. the fiege, His loſs in the aſſault and, 
previous conflicts, was one hundred and fixty-ſix men. That 
of the garriſon amounted to eighty-five, killed and wound- 
ed. General Greene, with his army on the twentieth, croſl, 
ed the Saluda, and on the day following, Lord Rawdon ar- 
rived at N inety-Six, He purſued the retreating army as far 
as the banks of the Enoree without overtaking them, and 
then returned towards Ninety-Six. od. a5; 

The ſituation of the American army Was. at that time truly 
diſtreſſing. After having made themſelves, nearly maſters of 
the whole country, they were compelled to conſult their 
ſafety by retreating to its remoteſt extremity, But General 
Greene, whoſe mind was above deſpair, adopted ſuch mea- 
{lures as would enable him ſoon to repair the loſt advantages. 
The poſt of Ninety-Six, being without the limits to which 
the Britiſh commanders, from recent events, were obliged 
to confine their defence, Lord Rawdon determined imme- 

diately to evacuate it, Leaving Colonel Cruger with more 
than half his force, with orders to eſcort the loyaliſts as ſoon 
as they ſhould be ready to move; he, with eight hundred 
infantry, and ſixty cayglry, marched towards the Congaree. 
General Greene no ſooner heard that the Britiſh force was 
divided, than he returned, with a view of interrupting 
Lord Rawdon's operations on the Congaree. One of the 
Britiſh foraging parties was ſurpriſed by Lee's legion, and 
about forty cavalry were made priſoners, The appearance 
of the American light troops in that quarter of the country 
ſoon convinced Lord Rawdon that General Greene's army 
Was at no great diſtance, m at chis unexpected 
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wovement'of His lately retreating foe, the Britiſh command, 
er retired from the Congaree hd ntr6h6d to Orangeburgh,,/ 
where he was jorned by Colonel opt e weed 4p 0g regi 
nent, from Charleſtoꝶ. 6a 

General Greene in his turn porfued the Britih, enddyt 
vanced within frye miles of their encampment; but findings 
+ too hazardous to- attack Rawdon in his #dvimtageous-poſt-” 
tion, he retired towards the Congares. During this time, 
Colonel Cruger evacuated '"Nimety-Six,' which he had 82 
lantly defended, conducted the loyal inhahitants within“ 


the Britiſn poſts, and: then marched towards Ofangeburgtt tod 


join Lord Raw don! In order to induee the Britiſbato leave 
Orangeburgh, Sumpter, Lee, and Marion; with their reſs- 
peltive corps, were detached by different routes to the low” 
er part of the country, here they commented. ſeparate” 


and ſucceſsful attacks- on convoys add detadhments in the 


vicinity of! Charleſton 3 but failed in an attempt upon the- 
Britiſh poſt at Monk's Corner. Genera Greene with his 
army, retired to che high hills of Santee; where he was 
ſoon after joined by the different corps under Lee, Sump- 
ter and Marion. Lord Rawdon, on account of his ill health 
embarked for Europe, andthe command of the e 


de vol ved on colonel. Stuart. 


The limits of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in that quarter; bein 1 
now confined within the three great rivers Santee, Conga. 
ree, and Ediſto; Colonel Stuart coneeived himſelf able to- 
hold all that fertile country, which is in a great meaſure“ 
encloſed by theſe: rivers, He therefore moved forward; 
and encamped near the junction of the Wateree aud Con- 
garee, General Greene, having been reinforced by a bri- 
gade of continental» troops from North. Carolina, now con- 


eluded. to act offenſively. On the twenty ſecond of Auguſt,” 


he left the high :hills of Santee, and croſſed the Wateree- 

near. Camden. He then directed his mareh to Friday's Fer 
ry on the Congaree, where he was joined by General Pick- 
eus with the: militia. of Ninety-Six, and by a corps from 

South- Carolina under Colonel Henderſon- Ong his approach 

the Britiſh fell back to the Eutaw Springs, about forty 
miles from the Congwee.. Generab Greene continued to- 
advance towards Eutaw, and: at four in the morning of the“ 
eglith of September, being. then about ſeven miles from Eu- 
aw, he put his whole. force in motion to make his projefteds 
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attack. As the Americans advanced, they met two partie. 
of the Britiſh who fell an eaſy prey to them. A feu ſtrag- 
gling horſemen that,cicaped, apprized the. Britiſh, command. 
er of Greene's approach. The Britiſh army was then haſti. 
ly draw up aerols the road on the-heights near the Eutaw 
Springs. The, Americans, advencing in two lines, attacked 
with great impetueſity, and ruſhing on in good order thro? 
a heavy cannonade and « ſhower of muſkotry, the centre 
and left of the Britiſn gave way, after à ſevere ſlaughter. 
The ſucceſs on the right wes various, and the artillery on 
both ſides Was ſeveral times taken and retaken. But'the 
Britiſh on their retreat took poſt in a ſtrong brick-houſe, 
aud in a piqueted garden upon the right of the road; in 
which poſition they renewed the action, and offectually ſtop. 
ped the progreſs of the Americans, The latter brought up, 
four fix pounders to batter the houſe :' but the fire from 
within, continued to be {ſo well ſupported, that the Ameri- 
can artillery became uſeleſs, and moſt of the officers and 
men that were attached to it, were either killed or wound- 
ed. The left wing of the Britiſh having in the mean time 
recovered from its confuſion, and again formed the line, 
the Americans were at laſt obliged to retire, leaving two 
of the four pieces of cannen that had been brought up 
againſt the houſe, They retreated to the neareſt water in 
their rear. In the evening of the next day, Colonel Stu- 
art left ſeventy of his wounded men, and a thouſand ſtand 
of arms, and retired to Monk's Corner. The American com- 
mander again advanced to the ground left by the Britiſh 
troops, but ſoon afterwards retreated to his former encamp- 
ment on the high hills of Santee, | 

The whole loſs of the Americans in this action may be 
eſtimated at about ſeven hundred men; including fixty 
commiſſioned officers, of whom ſeventeen were killed, and 
forty-three wounded, About fixty were taken priſoners, 
and amongſt them Colonel Waſhington, who commanded 
the American reſerve, The loſs of the Britiſh army, inclu- 
five of five hundred priſoners, was up wards of eleven hun- 
dred men. 1 

This was the laſt action of any conſequence, that hap- 
pened in South-Carolina between the American and Britiſh 
troops. General Greene in the courſe of the campaign had 
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been driven from Sourth-Carglina into Virginiay wes afterd 
wards worlted in two general engagements, and finally oblie 
ged to raiſe the. ſiege of Nmety-Six ; yet, through his own 
fzmneſs and perſeverance, he at laſt ſucceeded, in the mair 
object of the campain. Gloomy as the proſpects were at 
its opening, he cloted it with glory. His army, compoled 
of raw: troops, unpaid, and in want of every thing, had tu 
contend. with veteran ſoldiers, ſupplied with, every thing. 
that the wealth of Great-Britain, or the plunder of Caroli- 
na could procure. Under all theſe diladvantages, however. 
compelled the Britiſh to retite from the extremity of 
the ſtate and finally to confine themſelves to ee 
Neck, and ſome poſts in its neighborhooõdd. 

It has, already been mentiened that Lord Cornwallis, — 
hh twenty-fafth:of April, had proceeded | on his march from 

Vilmington towards Virginia, Though this General, was, 
very 2pprehenſive of danger from any operations, of Gene- 
ral Greene. in South- Carolina, yet he hoped either, that Lord, 
Rawdon would be able to ſtand. his ground, or in the. molt, 
unfavorable event, that by the conqueſt of Virginia,. the. 
recovery of South. Carolina would be at any time prafticas. 
ble. The Britiſh on their march from Wilmington to Hali- 
fax, on the banks of the Roanoke, met with icarcely any 
interruption, On their arrival there, they defeated ſeveral 
parties of the Americans, and took ſome ſtores, with. very 
little loſs on either fide, Lord Cornwallis having detach- 
ed Colonel Tarleton with the cavalry, and the fords on the 
Holloway, and the Meherrin, being guarded by the Queen's 
rangers from Arnold's army, theſe rivers were ſucceſſively. 
croſſed by the Royal army, and a junction of the two are 
mies took place at Peterſburg on the twentieth of May. 

It will be remembered that the Marquis de la Fayette had 
been detached early in the year to Virginia, in order to co- 
operate with the French fleet in capturing Arnold and has. 
whole detachment ; and that this plan was defeated by the 
backwardneſs of the French, and the good conduct of the 
Britiſh Admiral, After this the Marquis marched back as 
far as the head of Elk. But the Britiſh having become 
more formidable by the arrival of a reinforcement under 
the command of General Philips, he received an order to; 
return to Virginia to oppoſe che Britiſn forces, 80 great 
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however, was the ſuperiority of the Britiſh forces, they 
the Marquis could not undertake any 'offenfive operations. 


Aſter the junction of the two Britiſh armies at Peterſburg, 


Lord Cornwallis, who had aſſumed the command of the 
whole, firſt" endeavored to ſtrike 'a blew at the Marquis; 
ho then was encamped between Richmond and Wilton, 
He marched from Peterſburg on the twenty-fourth of May, 
and croſſed James River at Weſtover, about thirty miles be- 
low Fayette's encampment, © But the force under Fayette, 
beitig much inferior to that which was oppoſed to him, he 
quitted the vicinity of Richtnond, and as ſoon 38 ke heard that 
Cornwitlis had Eroffſed James River, he retired" towards the 
back country, intlininghis : route to the northward, that he 
mipht be in readipeſs to form a junction with Cenerat 
Wayne, Who was then on his march through” Maryland, fo 
reinforce ' him with eight hundred men of the Pennfylvania 
line. The Britiſh army for ſome time followed the route 
taken by the Americans; but the Marquis de la Fayette, 
young as' he was, ated fo 'cautiduſly on the defenſibe, and 
made ſo judicious a choice of poſts, as to ptevett i any advan- 
tage being taken of his weakneſs, He effeRted 3 a Junction 
at Racoonford with General Wayne. 


Lord Cornwallis foiled in his deſign of preventing this. 


junction, now directed his attention to other objects. The one 
was to break up the ſeſſion of the General Aſſembly, then 
met under a guard at Charlotteville, and the other was to 
deſtroy the American ſtores at the point of, Fork, ſo called, 
from being the point of land that intervenes at the conflux 
of the two great branches of James River, the Fluvann and 
Revanna, The firſt expedition was committed to Colonel 
Tarleton, who ſucceeded ſo far as to diſperſe the Aſſembly, 
capture ſeven of its members, and to deſtroy a great quanti- 
ty of ſtores, at and near Charlotteville. The execution of 
the ſecond was entruſted to Colonel Simcoe, who, at the 
head of about 500 men, marched to the Point of Fork. But 
upon his arrival' there, he found that not only the ſtores, 
but the whole force under the command of Baron Steuben, 
had paſſed the river. As both the American ſtores and 
troops were now out of his reach, Simcoe made uſe of z 
ſtratagem which was partly ſucceſsful, With a view of im- 
preſſing the Baron with the belief, that the troops now at 
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the Point) of Fork were the advance of the Britiſhrarmy, ho 
diſplayed his force to as great advantage as pollible, upon 
the heights oppohte, to the Baron's encampment. In the 
following night, the Baron moved off, leaving a, great part 
of his arms and ſtores on the bank of the, river, ich; fell 
into the hands. of the Britiſh. 

While the junction of Fayette's and Wayne's a armies was 
forming, the main army of tHe Britiſh got between the 
American army and. its ſtores, which had been, removed 
from Richmond to Albemarle Old Court-houſe. But the 
Marquis, recroſſing the Rappahanneck river, by forced 
marches got within a few miles of the Britiſh army, when 
they were two days march from Albemarle Court-houle ; 
and by opening in the night a nearer road, which had been 
long diſuſed, faxed himſelf the next day, to the ſupriſe of 
Lord Cornwallis, between the Britiſh army and the Ame 
rican ſtoxes. Cornwallis, finding his ſchemes againſt the 
Amzrican ſtores rruſtrated, retreated to Williamſburg, Fay+ 
ette followed the Britiſh army, and on the road was joined 
by Baron Steuben, with his detachment, 

In the courle of theie various movements, immenſe quan- 
tities of property were deſtroyed. The ſuperiority of the 
Britiſh army, eſpecially of their cavalry, which they eaſily 
ſupplied with good horſes from the ſtables and paſtures in 
Virginia, enabled them to travers the country in all direc» 
tions. But very few of the inhabitants, and ſcarely any of 
the natives purchaſed ſafety by ſubmiſſion. 

Soon after the arrival of Lord Cornwallis at Williams- 
burg, he received diſpatches from New-York, in which 
Sir Henry Clinton made a requiſition of part of the troops 
under his command in Virginia, directing that they ſhould 
be ſent to New-York without delay; and informing Lord | 
Cornwallis at the lame time, of the danger to which the roy- 
al army in that city was expoſed from a combined attack 
Which was expected from the French and Americans, But 
to underſtand the proper connection of the great events 
that followed, it is neceſſary to take a retroſpect of the 
remote cauſes which produced chem. 


A dawn of proſperity had begun to appear in South-Ca- 
rolina, under the auſpices of General Greene ; yet the af- 
Jaurs of America in geueral, lcemed at this time to be in à 
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ruinous ſtate ; and the conteſt on the point of ceaſing, on the 
part of the Congreſs, for want of reſources to maintain it, 
Some enterprize of importance was neceſſary to roule afreſh 
the energy of the people, and to'feſtore the declining ſtate of 
their affairs. The Congreſs had been diſappointed in their 
expeRations of the co-operation of a French fleet and army for 
three years ſucceſſively ; but ſoon after the fall of Charles. 
ton, in May 1486, a ſtatement of their diſtreſſes was made to 
the Court of France, A ſubſidy of fix millions of livres 
were granted, and the king became their ſecurity for ten 
millions more, borrowed for their uſe, in the United Neth. 
erlands. At the ſame time, a naval co-operation was promi- 
Ted, and a conjun@ expedition againſt their common foes 
projected. | 

In the month of March, 1781, M. de Graſſe ſailed from 
Breſt with twenty-five ſail of the line, ſeveral thouſand 
land forces, and a large convoy, amounting to more than 
two hundred ſhips, A ſmall part of this force was dęſtined 
for the Eaſt-Indies ; but M. de Graſſe with the Pry part 
failed for Martinique. The Britiſh Admirals Hood and 
Drake were detached to intercept the French fleet ; but a 
junction between the force of M. de Graſſe, and eight ſhips 
of the line, and one of fifty guns, which were previouſly 
at Martinique and St. Domingo, was nevertheleſs effected. 
The Britiſh fleet in the Weſt-Indics had been weakened by 
the departure of a ſquadron for the protection of the ſhips, 
which were employed in carrying to England the booty that 

had been taken at St. Euſtatius, and by the combination of 
the French fleets in the Weſt-Indies, they had a decided ſu- 
periority, M. de Graſſe, in the beginning of Auguſt, ſail- 
ed with a large convoy deſtined for Europe; and after ſee- 
ing it out of danger, he directed his courſe for the Cheſa- 
peake, and arrived there on the goth of the ſame month. 
M. de Barras, appointed to the command of the French 
fleet then in Rhode-Iſland, had arrived at Boſton in the 
month of May, with diſpaches for Count de Rochambeau, 
On the twenty-firſt of May, a conference took place at Wear 
thersfield, in Connecticut, between the American and French 
generals, At this interview, it was agreed between them, 
to carry into execution the attempt againſt New-York, which 
they had meditated the preceding year; if their force, hen 
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aſſembled, ſhould be found equal to the — : : But, i in 
al events, it was their determination upon the arrival of the 
Count de Grafle, to ſtrike a blow at one or other of the Bri- 
tiſn poſts, where ſucceſs was moſt reaſonably to be expected. 
Letters were addreſſed by Gen. Waſhington to the Execu-' 
tive officers of the New-England States, requiring them to 
fll up the battalions, compoſing his army, and to have fix 
thouſand two hundred militia in readineſs to march when- 
ever he ſhould call for them. The letters written by Gen. 
Waſhington to Congrels, after his interview with the French 
generals, fell into the hands of Sir Henry Clinton, and in 
conſequence of the information they contained, which alarm- 
ed him for the ſafety of New-York, he made a requiſition of 
part of the troops under Lord Cornwallis's command * 


Virginis. 


But the ſituation of Lord Cornwallis near the Capes of 
Virginia, the arrival of a reinforcement of three thouſand 
German troops from Furope to New-York, the ſuperiar 
ſtrength of that garriſon, the backwardneſs of the States in 
filling up their battalions and embodying their militia, and 
the recent intelligence from Count de Graſſe, that his deſti- 
nation was fixed to the Cheſapeak, produced a total change 
of the plan of the campaign. Gen. Waſhington had aſſem- 
bled his army at Peek's Kill, and marching from thence to 
White Plains, was there joined, on the ſixth of July, by the 
Count de Rochambeau with the French troops from Rhode« 


Iſland, g 
On the twenty- fourth of Auguſt, the allied American 3 


French armies inſtead of proceeding on their original pro- 
jectagainſt New-York, directed their march towards Virginia. 
The appearance of an intention to attack New-York, had 
nevertheleſs been kept up; and, while this deception was 
played off, the army croſſed the North River, and proceeded, 
en their march uninterrupted. s 

Lord Cornwallis having received orders as has already been 
mentioned, to ſend part f his troops to New-York, he im- 
mediately prepared to comply with Sir, Henry Clinton's re- 
quiſitjon; and as, after the embarkation of thoſe troops, he 
was of opinion that the force which remained weuld not be 
ſufficient to enable him to remain at Williamſburg, he reg 


"ad paſs James River and retire to Portſmouth, As- 
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cordingly, on the fourth of July, the Britiſh army marched 
from Williamſburg, and encamped on a piece of ground 
that covered a ford into the iſland of James Town, In this 
encampment the Britiſh army remained, whilſt on the fifth 
and næth, their bat-horſes and baggage were paſſed the river, 
The Marquis de la Fayette, thinking that the main body of 
the Britiſh army, bad already croſſed the river, advanced by 
forced marches to ſtrike a blow at the rear guard. On the 
ix th of July, towards ſunſet, Fayette, with about nine hun- 
dred continentals, fix hundred militia and fome artillery, 
paſſed a moraſy and formed in. front of the Britiſh encamp- 
ment. The Britiſh immediately advanced to the attack in 
two lines, The right of the Americans being compoſed ol 
militia only, were quickly put to flight: But on the left, 
the Britiſh were oppoſed by the Pennſylvania line and x 
party of Continentals, with two pieces of cannon, On that 
Ade the action, while it laſted, was ſharp and bloody, The 
Americans, however, after a ſevere conteſt, were at laſt obli. 
ted to give way, and retreat acroſs the morals, The Britiſh 
horſe were ready to purſue, but the darknels of the night 
prevented all further operations. 


The Britiſh army, having paſſed James river, proceeded te 
Portſmouth, where the embarkation of the troops deſtined 
for New-York, took place, but before the tranſports put to 
fea, Lord Cornwallis received orders from Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, which counter-manded their ſailing, and at the fame 
time directed Cornwallis to eſtabliſh a detenfive poſt for the 
protection of ſhips of the line, eicher at Old Point Comfort, 
on Hampton Road, or York Town on York River, But as 
the works conſtructed on Old Point Comfort, according to 
the report of the engineers who ſurveyed the place, would 
neither command the entrance into Hampton Road, nor ſe- 
Cure any ſhips when lying at anchor within it, and the polt 
of Portſmouth not being better calculated for the protection 
of Shipping, Lord Cornwallis had no other option than to 
fortify York and Glouceſter, the only places that remained 
capable of affording the requiſite protection to ſhips of wat. 
Lord Cornwallis without loſs of time evacuated Port ſinouth, 
and on the twenty-ſecond of Auguft, he had all his icice- 
concentrated at York and Glouccitcr, 
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After: the arrival of the Count de Graſſe in the e 
Fe was immediately joir.ed by an officer from the” Marquis 
de la Fayette's army, to communicate to him the' ſtate of 
things in Virginia, and in conſequence of the information 
received from this officer, de Graffe immediately took mea- 
ſures for blocking up Vork River, and for conveying up 
James River the French land force brought from the Weſt- 
Indies, that it might form a junction with the troops under 
the Marquis de la Fayette. Four of de Graſſe's line of battle 
ſhips, and ſeveral frigates were amployed in blocking up 
York river, and the reſt he moored in Lynhaven Bay. The 
troops brought from the Weſt- Indies, conſiſting of three 
thouſand two hundred men, under the command of the Mar- 
quis de St, Simon, ſoon Mos formed a junction with the 
continental troops under the Marquis de la Fayette, and the 
whole took poſt at Williamſburg. 

Sir George Rodney, who commanded: the Britiſh fleet in 
the Weſt-Indies, ſeems to have been perſuaded that it was 
de Graſſc's intention to proceed to the Bay of Chelapeake, 
Upon the approach of the hurricane ſeaſon, therefore, he de- 
tached Sir Samuel. Hood to North America with- fourteen 
fail of the line to reinforce the fleet then at New-York. 
This reinforcement arrived at Sandy-Hook, on the twenty- 
eight of Auguſt,, Admiral Graves who had ſucceeded ad- 
miral Arbuthnot, upon his departure for England in the 
month of July,. took the command of the whole conſiſting 
of twenty fail of the line, and ſailed from the Hook on the 
thirty-f6rſt of Auguſt. Before his departure, intelligence 
had been received that the French ſquadron under M. de 
Barras at Rhode-Ifland, had failed on the twenty-ffth x. 
and it not being known then that the Count de Graſſe had 
already arrived in the Cheſapeake, and that the fleet under 
his immediate command was ſuperior to that of Admiral 
Graves, great expectations were entertained that tha Britiſh 
fleet would fall in with one or other of the French ſquadrons. 

According to a pre-coneerted plan, M. de Bazras had ſail- 
ed from Rhode-Illand . for the Cheſapeake about the time de 
Grifſe ſailed from the Weſt- Indies for the ſame place. But 
in order to avoid the Britiſh fleet, he had taken a circuit by 
Bermuda. In the mean time, Admiral Graves proceeded on 
to the Capes of Virginia, where he arrived on the fifth of 
September, and fading the French fleet at anchor within 
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the capes, and the wind being very fair, the Britiſh fleet 
entered to offer it battle. But as ſoon as the French con. 
, manger perceived the Britiſh fleet, from an apprehenſion 
for the Rhode-Ifland ſquadron, which he expected, and to 
gain more ſea room, he gave orders for his ſhips to flip their 
cables, Both fleets were now ſteering to the eaſtward in x 
line nearly parallel to each other; and getting clear of the 
Capes, at four in the afternoon a partial action commenced 
between the van and part of the centre of the two fleets, 
which continued until night put an end to it. No ſhip on 
either fide was taken, The two fleets continued in ſight of 
each other for five days, and were ſometimes very near, 
But the French Admiral, although it was ſeveral times in 
his option, from having gained the wind, for good reaſons 
declined renewing the action; to which the Britiſh Admi- 
ral, from the crippled ſtate of his fleet could not compel 
him. Whilſt the two fleets were mancuvring near the 
mouth of the Cheſapeake, M. de Barras with his fleet, iu 
the night, got unperceived within the Capes, and the Count 
de Graſſe, on the tenth, bearing away for the Cheſapeake, 
had the ſatisfaRtion to find him there in ſafety at anchor, 
with fourteen tranſports laden with heavy artillery, and all 
ſorts of military ſtores proper for carrying on a ſiege. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of the French, their loſs in this ac- 
tion was about two hundred and twenty men killed and 
wounded, including four officers killed, and eighteen woun- 
ded, The loſs of men on board the Britiſh fleet, amoanted 
to ninety killed, and two hundred and forty- ſix wounded, 
The junction of the two French fleets gave de Graſſe a de- 
cided ſuperiority ; and Admiral Graves, after reconnoitring 
the poſition of the French fleet, and finding that they block- 
ed up the entrance of the Chelapeake, took his departure, 
and returned to New-York, 

Whit the American and French troops were proceeding 
on their march to Virginia, the Britiſh commander in chief 
at New-York, with a view of making a diverſion in Con- 
neRicut, and drawing General Waſhington's attention that 
way, detached General Arnold with a conſiderable force to 
make an attempt upon New-London, They paſſed through 
the ſound in tranſports, and landed in the morning of the 
| fixth of September, about three miles from New-London, 
in two divifons ; one on each fide of the harbour, That 


* 
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on the fide of Groton, was commanded by Colonel Eyre 3 
and that on the fide of New-London, by General Arnold, 
On the ſide of New-London, no great oppoſition was made: 
A redoubt, from which the Americans had begun a cannon- 
ade, was abandoned by them upon the approach of Arnold's 
divifion ; and Fort Trumbull, that commanded the harbour, 
was aſſaulted, and e carried. General Arnold 
took poſſeſſion of New- London, after a feeble reſiſtance from 
a ſmall party of Americans, who were ſtationed there. But 
on the Groton fide of the harbour, a regular work of conſi- 
derable ſtrength, called Fort Griſwold, was erected. It was 
aſſaulted by the diviſion under Colonel Eyre, and defended 
by the Americans with the utmoſt bravery, They entered 
the works through the embraſures, and a confiderable car- 
nage enſued, until the Americans were driven from the ram- 
parts, and had ceaſed from all farther reſiſtance, The Britiſh 
had two officers and forty- ſix ſoldiers killed, and eight offi- 
cers, with one hundred and thirty-five ſoldiers wounded, 
Of the garriſon, eighty-fhve were killed, including Colonel 
Ledyard, their commander: fixty were wounded, and ſe- 
venty made priſoners, Ten or twelve ſhips in the harbour 
were burnt, which contained an immenſe quantity of Euro- 
pean and Weſt- India goods. They alſo contained ſome gun- 
powder; by the exploſion of which, the flames were commu- 
nicated to the dwelling houſes in the town ; and a great part 
of it was conſumed. A great quantity of military ſtores, 
with fifty pieces of cannon, found in the different rpg, 
were allo deſtroyed, 

But the damage done to the Americans by this canis. 
however great, was not of lufficient importance to ſtop 
General Waſhington in his progreſs to Virginia, It was 
ot the utmoſt moment to purſue the enterpriſe in which he 
was now engaged, and it was not to be expected that he 
would abandon it for any partial conſideration whatloever, 

The combined armies, after paſſing Philadelphia, marched 
to the head of Elk river, which falls into the Cheſapeake at 
its interior extremity, The French troops paſſed from New- 
port to the vicinity of Yorktown, a diſtance of about ive 
hundred miles ; ; and, what ſeldom happens, this army led 


through a foreign country, at ſo great a diſtance from their 


on, among a people of different cuſtoms, language, religion, 
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and manners, behaved with the utmoſt regularity, They 
Had to paſs through a country abounding in fruit, and at 4 
time when the moſt delicious productions of nature, growing 
on and near the public highways, preſented both opportunity 
and temptation to gratify their appetites, Yet ſo complete 
was their diſcipline, that in this long march, ſcarcely an in- 
tance could be produced of any thing being taken without 
the conſent of the inhabitants. | 
General Wafhington and the Count de Rochambeau lefy 
the army upon its arrival at the head of Elk, and proceeded 
to Williamburg, where they arrived on the 14th of Septem- 
ber. They, with ſeveral other officers, Immediately 
went to viſit Count de Graffe, on board the Ville de Paris; 
end, at this meeting the plan of their future operations was 
. finally agreed on. Accordingly, the combined forces were 
,erdercd to proceed on their way to Yorktown, partly by 
Jand, and partly down the Cheſapeake. The whole, togeth- 
er with a body of Virginia militia, commanded by General 
Nelſon, amounting in the aggregate to about twelve thouſand 
men, rendezvouſed at Williamfburg, on the twenty-fifth of 
September ; and on the twenty-eighth, they moved down 
to the inveſture of Yorktown, The French fleet, at the 
fame time, moved to the mouth of York river, and took 2 
.pofition which was calculated to prevent Cornwallis, either 
From retreating or receiving ſuccour by water. The combi- 
ned army encamped about two miles from the works of the 
Britiſh ; but nothing material happened on this day, either 
within or without the lines, On the ſame evening, Lord 
Cornwallis received diſpatches from the Britifh commander 
in. chief at New-York; in which he was informed, that 
upwards. of five thouſand troops ſhould be immediately em- 
barked on botrd the king's ſhips ; that every exertion would 
be made both by the army and navy to relieve him; and that 
the Britiſh fleet of twenty-three ſail of the line, would ſeil 
about the fifth of October; informing Lord Cornwallis at 
the ſame time, that Admiral Digby, with three more ſhips 
ef the line, had juſt arrived at Sandy Hook, On the night 
after the receipt, Cornwallis withdrew his army within the 
works of the town, in full expectation of being able to hold 
both the poſts of York and Glouceſter until the promiled re- 
lief arrived, The woiks abandoned by the Britiſh troops 
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vere occupied the next day by detachments from the combi-* * 
ned army. | 5 = | | 

For the ſecurity of Yorktown, the Britiſh had erected 
{fee the plan] a battery, No. 1, of two ſix-pounders and one 
howitz ; No, 2, a battery of three eighteen-pounders; No. 3, 
a battery of four eighteen-pounders, and five nine-pounders 3 
No. 4, a battery of five eightcen-pounders, and two fix-pound- 
ers; No. 5, a battery of one eighteen-pounder, and threes 
nine pounders ; No. 6, a battery of one eighteen-pounder, 
and four nine-pounders ; No. 7, a battery of two cighteen- 
pounders, and two twelve-poundersz No, 8, a battery of 
two cighteen-peunders, and one nine-pounder ; No, 9, a 
battery of two eighteen-pounders, and two twelve- pounders; 
No.10, a battery of three cighteen-pounders, twotwelve-poun=-. 
ders, one ſix-pounder, and one mortar ; No. 41,a battery of one 
four and twenty-pounder, and two nine-pounders ; No. 12,2 
baiteryof two twelve-pounders, and two howitzers/; No. 13, 
a battery of two eighteen-pounders, and one twelvetpounder z 
No. 14, a battery of five nine-pounders.—On the Glouceſter 
fide, there were erected, No. 45, a battery of ten eighteen- 
pounders, and one twelvep-ounder ;. No, 16, two batteries of 
eight guns of different caliber ; No. 17, was part of the Bri- 
tiſn ſhipping, | | | | 

As ſoon as the Britiſh had quitted their outward poſition, 
[fee the plan] a, and the combined forces had taken poſſe ſſion of 
the ground from which the Britiſh had retired, the town 
became regularly invaſted ; and the combined army in the 
lame night began to break ground: the French making their, 
approaches on the right of it, and the Americans on the left., 
The firit parallel was thrown up during the night of the ſixth 
of October, 3. On the ninth of October opened an Ameri- 
can battery of three eighteen- pounders, three four and tweny 
ty-pounders, two howitz, and two. mortars, c. On the tenth, 
opened another American battery of four cighteen-pounders, 
d. and a bomb- battery of four mortars, e. On the ninth, alſo, 
opened a French battery of four twelve-pounders, and ſix 
mortars, f, On the tenth, opened three French batteries, 
conſiſting of ſixteen pieces of «ighteen and twenty-four-poun- 
ders, g. and at night opened a French bomb-battery of ſix 
mortars, . On the night of the cicveath, part of the ſecond 
parallel was thrown up by a detachment from both armies, i. 
In che meantime, the garriſon did every thing iu their power 
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to interrupt the beſiegers in their Work, by opening new em. 
braſures for guns, and keeping up a conſtant fire with all the 
howitzers and {mall mortars they could man. And about 
this time, the loſs of men ſuſtained by the combined army, 
was more conhderable than at any other period during tie 
Gege, They were particularly annoyed and impeded in their 
epproaches, by two redoubts, advanced about three hundred 
yards in front of the Britiſh works, k and . Theſe they re. 
ſolved to aſſault; and, to excite a ſpirit of emulation; the re. 
duRion of the one was committed to the Americans, k, and 
the other to the French, I. The attempt was made in the 
might of the fourteenth; and in both inſtances, ſucceeded; 
and, by the unwearied labour of the beſiegers, both redoubts 
were included in their ſecond parallel before the morning, m, 
In the ſecond parallel, the French had three batterics of {ix- 
teen pieces of cighteen and twenty-four-pounders, u. There 
was alſo a French bomb-hattery defigned for ten mortars, o. In 
the redoubt k, the Americans opened on the fifteenth with 
one howitz ; and on the ſeventeenth, in the morning, with 
two eighteen-pounders, and in the redoubt l, with two mor- 
tars. An American battery of four eighteen-pounders, open- 
ed in the morning of the ſeventeenth, p. And another in 
the ſecond parallel of ſeven eighteen-pounders, three twenty- 
four-pounders, howitzers, and mortars, had opened on the 
nixteenth, 7. 

At the time of the Britiſh quitting their out ward poſition, 
the legion cavalry and mounted infantry under the Duke 
de Lauzun, with a body of Virginia militia, commanded by Ge- 
neral Welden, paſſed over the river to Glouceſter, took a poſi- 
tion in front of the Britiſh works, and kept that place ſo 
fully blockaded, as fo cut off all communication between it 
and the country, The whole was under the command of 
General de Choiſy. 

The beſiegers kept up an inceſſant cannonade, and the 
eontinued diſcharge of ſhot and ſhells, in a few days damaged 
the unfiniſhed works of the beſieged on the left of the town, 
filenced the guns that were mounted on them, and occaſion- 
ed the loſs of a great number of men. The ſhe!ls reached 
the ſhips in the harbour; ſo that the Charon, a forty-four 
gun-ſhip (18) and two tranſports, were burned. The Britiſh 
troops having been weakened by ſickneſs, as well as by. the 
kre of the beſiegers, Lord Cornwallis could not venture ie 
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make ſo large ſorties as to hope from them much ſucccels ; 
but foreſeeing that the Britiſh works on the left, already 
half ruined, could not ſtand long, an attempt to retard the 
opening of the batteries of the ſecond parallel of the beſieg- 
ers became neceſſary, Lord Cornwallis, therefore, ordered 
a ſortie of three hundred and fifty men, under the direction 
of Colonel Abercrombie. This detachment ſallied forth be- 
fore daybreak of the ſixteenth of October, forced the 
redoubts that covered the batteries, ſpiked ſome cannon, 
and after killing and wounding about one hundred of the 
French troops, who had the guard of this part of the trench- 
es, returned within the lines with ſome loſs. But this ac- 
tion yielded little advantage, The cannon were again 
rendered fit for ſervice ; and, before the evening, the whole 
battery and parallels were nearly complete, 
At this time the works of the beſieged were ſo damaged, 
that they ſcarcely could ſhew a ſingle gun on that ſide of 
the works attacked by the Americans, Lord Cornwallis, 
therefore, had no hope left but from offering terms of capi- 
tulation, or attempting an eſcape, He determined to at- 
tempt the latter, on the Glouceſter fide of the river, where 
de Choiſy commanded, and lay with a body of troops at ſome 
diſtance from the wcrks, The Britiſh commander re- 
ſolved to attack de Choiſy before break of day with his 
whole force: and after defeating him, to proceed to the 
upper country ; leaving his future route uncertain, until he 
came oppoſite to the fords of the Great rivers, where he 
intended ſuddenly to turn off to the northward, to force his 
way through Maryland, Pennſylvania, and the Jerſeys, and 
Join the Britiſh commander in chief at New-York. According 
ly boats were, prepared to receive the troops in the night, and 
to tranſport them to Glouceſter-Point. After one whole 
embarkation had croſſed, a violent ſtorm of wind and rain 
diſperſed the boats employed on this buſineſs, and fruſtrated 
the whole ſcheme. In this divided ſtate of the Britiſh force, 
the American batteries opened at break of day ; but the boats 
returned ſoon afterwards, and brought back the troops that 
had beea carried over in the night with ſome lols, the paſſage 
between York and Glouceſter being expoſed to the Ameri- 
can fire. : hs | 
With the failure of this ſcheme, the laſt hope of the Bri- 


tiſh army expired, Their works were tumbling into ruin; 
Vol. 11, R 
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not a gun could be fired from them. Longer reſiſtance 
could anſwer no good purpoſe ; the works being aflailable 
in many places, the garriſon exhauſted by the fatigue of con. 
ſtant watching and unremitting duty, and reduced in its 
numbers by ſickneſs and the ſword, Lord Cornwallis, 
therefore, made propoſals for a capitulation, The terms 
were adjuſted in the courſe of the next day; and on the 
nineteenth of October, the poſts of York and Glouceſter 
were ſurrendered to General Waſhington, as commander 
in chief of the combined army ; and the ſhips of war, tran. 


ports, and other veſſels to the Count de Graſſe, as command. 
er of the. French fleet, | 


The principal articles of capitulation were as follows: The 
troops to be priſoners of war to Congreſs, and the naval 
force to France, The officers to retain their file arms and 
private property of every kind ; but all property, obviouſly 
belonging to the inhabitants of the United States, to be ſub- 
Jef to be reclaimed, The ſoldiers to be kept in Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennſylvania, and to be ſupplied with the 
ſame rations, as are allowed to ſoldiers in the ſervice of Con- 
greſs. A proportion of the officers to march into the coun- 
try with the priſoners; the reſt to be allowed to proceed on 
parole to Europe, to New-York, or to any other American 
maritime poſt in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh, The honor of 
marching out with colors flying, which had been refuled 
to General Lincoln. on his giving up Charleſton, was now 
refuſed to Earl Cornwallis; and General Lincoln was ap- 
pointed to receive the ſubmiſſion of the royal army at 
Yorktown, preciſely in the ſame way his own had been con- 
duſted, about eighteen months before, Lord Cornwallis 
endeavorcd to obtain permiſſion for the Britiſh and German 
troops to return to their reſpective countries, under no 
other reſtriftions than an. engagement not to {erve againſt 
France or America, He allo tried to obtain an indemnity 
for thoſe of the inhabitants who had joined him ; but he 
was obliged to recede from the former, and alſo to conſent 
that the loyaliſts in his camp ſhould be given up, to the un- 
conditional mercy of their country, His lordſhip neverthe- 
Jeſs obtained permiſſion for the Bonetta loop of war to paſs 
unexamined to New-York, This gave an opportunity of 
ſcreening ſuch of them, as were molt obnoxious to the Ame: 
xicans. 
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The regular troops of France and America, employed in 
this ſiege, conſiſted of about ſeven thouſand of the former, 
and five thouſand five hundred of the latter; and they were 
aſſiſted by about four thouſand militia, On the part of the 
combined army, about three hundred were killed or woynd- 
ed, On the part of the Britiſh, about five hundred; and 
ſeventy were taken in the redoubts, which were carried by 
aſſault on the fourteenth of October. The troops of every 
kind that ſurrendered priſoners of war exceeded ſeven thou- 
ſand men, but ſo great was the number of lick and wounded, 


that there were only three thouſand eight hundred capable 


of bearing arms. 
In the mean time the Britiſh commander in chief had 


taken meaſures to relieve Cornwallis, He draughted from 
the garriſon at New-York, a corps of {even thouland of his 
beſt troops, with which he embarked, and the event of the 
fiege not being then known, the fleet left Sandy-Hook- on 
the nineteenth; the day on which Lord Cornwallis ſurren- 
dered. When they arrived on the Capes of Virginia, on 
the twenty-fourth, they received accounts of the capitulation 
of Lord Cornwallis, After cruizing a few days off the 
Capes, the fleet returned to New-York. 

Such was the fate of that General, from whoſe previous 
ſucceiles the ſpeedy conqueſts of the ſouthern ſtates had 
been ſo confidently expected. His troops had ſpread waſte 
and ruin over the face of all the country, for four hundred 
miles to the weſtward, Their marches from Charleſton to 
Camden, from Camden to the river Dan, from the Dan 
through North-Carolina to Wilmington, from Wilmington 
to Peterſburg, and from Peterſburg through many parts. of 
Virginia, till they finally ſettled in Yorktown ; making a 
route of more than eleven hundred miles, Every place 
through which they paſſed, experienced the fatal ef- 
fects of war; and the reduction of ſuch an army could not 
fail to occaſion unuſual tranſports of joy in the breaſts of all 
who were wiſhing for independence. When the allault on 
the Britiſh works at Yorktown took place, the American 
diviſion had orders to remember New-London“; and to 


At the taking of Fort Griſwold, among other ads of bar- 
barity, one in particular, deſerves mentioning, An officer of 
the Britifh troops enquired, on his entering the fort, who com: 
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retaliate by putting the men in the redoubt to the ſwor atten 
However, about five of the Britiſh only were killed, an Boui 
the reſt were captured. The American ſoldiers being aſked utmo 
why they had diſobeyed orders by bringmg them off as miles 
priſoners, anſwered, © we could not put them to death when a div 
they begged for their lives,” | diſta! 
The campaign of this year terminated, in all parts of the who 
United States, in favour of the Americans, It began very ſo lo 
unfavourable in Carolina, mutiny in Jerſey, and devaſtation the | 
in Virginia; yet in its cloſe, the Britiſh were confined to the! 
their ſtrong holds, in, or near New-York, Charleſton, 8a. the | 
vannah, and their whole army in Virginia was captured, fell! 
During this year, they had acquired much plunder; by men 
which individuals were enriched, but their nation was in no Saba 
reſpe& benefited ; and the whole campaign paſſed away on O 
their part, without any valuable conqueſt ; from which leaſe 
higher purpoſes were anſwered, than deſtroying public He | 
ſtores, or diſtreſſing individuals. Before the cloſe of this after 
year, the misfortune of the Britiſh in Virginia, was followed The 
by another in the Weſt-Indies; which was the recapture of The 
the Dutch 1fland of St. Euſtatius, by the Marquis de Bou- He 
le. This iſland, fortified by nature, has only one ſafe of p 
landing place, protected by a fort. At the back of the iſland, be { 
however, are ſome ſmall bays, where a landing, in very mo- fifty 
derate weather, though at all times dangerous, might be othe 
effected. One of theſe, the Britiſh had left unguarded; of apa 
which the Marquis de Bouille received intelligence. He roo 
immediately determined to attempt a deſcent: and having a 1 
embarked about two thouſand men in a number of ſmall und 
veſſels, be ſailed from Martinique, and took his meaſures o and 
as to arrive before the place, where he propoſed to land der 
early in the night, In diſembarking, many of the boats Was 
were daſhed to pieces, and a number of men were loſt, wit 
Only four hundred men were landed by an hour before day- feu 
light, on the twenty- ſixth of November ; the greateſt part Go 
of the boats being by this time daſhed to pieces, it was im- latt 
poſſible to land the reſt. The French troops were not he 
equal in number to the garriſon, and nothing but a bold 8 
0 

manded. Colonel Ledyard anſwered, I did, but you do new ;" pat 
and preſented him his ſword, The Colonel was immedialtly " Lig 
run through the body and killed, ſo 
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attempt to take the fort by ſurpriſe could fave them. De 


Bouillé put his troops in motion, and proceeded with the 


utmoſt expedition towards the fort, which was about fix 
miles diſtant. A difcharge of muſketry from' the French at 
a diviſion of the Britiſh troops, which was exerciſing at ſome 
diſtance from the fort, firſt alarmed the garriſon. Thoſe 
who were in quarters, immediately hurried to the fort, and 
ſo loaded the draw-bridge, that it could not be raiſed until 
the French arrived and entered with them, With the ifland, 
the French became poſſeſſed of about two millions of livres; 
the late ſales of prizes. Sixty-eight pieces of artillery alſo 
fell into their hands; and ſix hundred and ſeventy-ſeven 
men were taken priſoners, The iſlands of St, Martins and 
Saba ſoon after, alſo fell into the hands of the French, 

On the thirty-firſt of December, Henry Laurens was re- 
leaſed from his long confinement in the Tower of London, 
He had been committed there on the fixth of October, 1780, 
after his capture by the Veſtal frigate, as already related. 
The charge againſt him was * ſuſpicion of high treaſon.” 
The orders to the lieutenant of the Tower, were very ſtrict. 
He was to be kept in cloſe confinement, prohibited the uſe 
of pen and ink, and no letter was to be ſuffered, either to 
be ſent from him, or brought to him. Mr. Laurens was then 
fifty-five years old, and ſeverely afflicted with the gout, and 
other infirmities, In this fituation, he was condutted to 
apartments in the Tower, and was ſhut up in two fmall 
rooms, which together made about twenty feet ſquare, with 
a warder for his conſtant companion, and a fixed bayonet 
under his window, without any friend to converſe with, 
and without any proſpe&, or even the means of correſpon- 
dence. After remaining for a month in this condition, he 
Was permitted to walk out on limited ground ; but a warder 
with a ſword in his hand, followed cloſe behind him. A 
few weeks after, he was accidentally met by Lord George 
Gordon, who was at that time, a priſoner in the Tower. The 
latter unluckily aſked Mr. Laurens to walk with him ; but 
he declined the offer, and inſtantly returned to his apart- 


ment, This involuntary treſpaſs of orders was caught at by 


OY 0 keeper ; and though the attending warder excul- 
pated him from all blame, Gore locked him up for thirty- 
5 days. At the end of that time, the keeper relented 
o far, as to permit his priſoner to walk on the parade be- 


% 
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fore the door; but this favor, as coming from him, Laureng 


refuied; General Vernon, on hearing of what had paſſed 
gave orders that Mr, Laurens ſhould be permitted to walk 
out; and this exerciſe, was in conſequence thereof, reſum. 
ed, after an intermiſſion of two months and an half, 

When Preſident of Congreſs, Britain had attempted to 
purchaſe the ſervices of Mr, Laurens: and, at this jundture, 
the plan was renewed with menaces of additional leverity, 
in caſe of refuſal, Laurens treated the offer with contempt ; 
and his youngeſt fon was refuſed permiſſion to ſee him, 
He was even denied leave to draw a bill upon a perſon in 
London, who was indebted to him. About this time, his 
eldeſt ſon arrived at Paris, as the ſpecial miniſter of Con. 
greſs. The father was requeſted to write to the ſon to 
withdraw himſelf from the Court of France; and aſſurances 
were given that it would operate in his favor. To this, he 
ſhortly an{wered, that his ſon was of age, and had a will of 
his own, 


Towards the cloſe of the year 1781, the ſufferings of Mr, 
Laurens in the Tower, became generally known ; and excit- 
ed compaſſion in his favour, and odium againſt the authors 
of his confinement. It had been alſo found, tnat no con- 
ce ſſions could be obtained from him, It was therefore re- 
ſolved to releaſe him, He was freely diſcharged, though 
General Burgoyne had formerly been offered, by Congrels, 
in exchange for him, | 

The loſs of the army under the command of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, cloſed the ſcene of the continental war 
in North America, So brilliant an event, as the capture of 
a whole army, after ſo many loſſes, to which the arms of 
Congreſs had been ſubjected for ſeveral years, could not fail 
to give them the molt heartfelt ſatisfaftion ; and was accord- 

ingly: celebrated with ſuitable rejoicings, and every other 
demonſtration that could ſerve to convey to the people a 
proper idea of its importance, The authority of Congreſs, 
which had begun to be ſhaken, was again eſtabliſhed ; the 
deſponding were re-aſſurcd, and all claſſes reconciled to 
bear their diſtreſſes with patience ;. in the hope, that ſo ſig- 
nal an advantage, would ſpeedily effect the long wiſhed for 

Peace, | 
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(ener dt. Waſhington, after the capture of the Britiſh 
army at Yorktown, returned with the greateſt part of his 
force to the vicinity of New-York. The Britiſh troops 
kept within their lines, and the Americans were ia no 
condition to attempt the reduction of that poſt, Some tri- 
fling ſkirmiſhes and predatory excurſions happened, and the 
communication between town and country became inter- 
rupted. \o aaa itn 
The operations in South-Carolina, were as unimportant 
2s thoſe in the northern parts. General Greene, . ſince De- 
cember, 1481, had poſſeſſion of all the ſtate, except Charles- 
ton and the vicinity, The Britiſh contented themſelves 
with ſallying out of their lines, not for the purpole of 
conqueſt, but for the acquiſition of property and.proviſions, 
In Georgia, the Britiſh, at the commencemdnt of this year, 
occupied more extenſive ground than in any other part of 
the United States. But of theſe advantages they ſoon were 
deprived. After the capture of Cornwallis, General Greene 
being reinforced by the Pennſylvania line, was now in a con- 
dition to detach General Wayne with a part of the ſouthern 
army to Georgia, General Clarke, who commanded in 
Savannah, on hearing of their advance, ſent orders to his 
outpoſts to burn as far as they could, all the proviſion in the 
country, and then to retire within the lines of the capital, 
A few days after, Colonel Brown, at the head of a conſide- 
rable force, marched out of the garriſon of Savannah, with 
the deſign of attacking the Americans, General Wayne, 
by a dextrous manceuvre, got in his rear, attacked him at 
twelve o'clock at night, and routed his whole party, A 
large number of Creek Indians, headed by a number of their 
chiefs and a Britiſh officer, made 1 bold attack on Wayne's 
infantry in the night, They poſſeſſed themſelves of his fie! d- 
pieces; but they ſoon were recovered, In the meantime, 
Colonel White, with a party of horſe, came up, and come 
pletely diſperſed the Indians, In this action, and ſome 
trifling ſkirmiſhes, the laſt blaod was ſpilled in this memo- 
rable conteſt, | | 
During this campaign, the United States affarded few 
great events; but the reverſe was the caſe with the other 
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powers involved in the conſequences of the American war, 
France and Spain had agreed to renew their attempt this 
year againſt the iſland of Jamaica, To fruſtrate their deſign, 
Sir George Rodney, who had gone to England in the fall of 
the preceding year, was diſpatched, to reſume his command 
in the Weſt-Indies, with a reinforcement of twelve ſhips of 
the line, He arrived at Barbadoes on the nineteenth of 
February ; and ſoon after formed a junftion with the fleet 
under the command of Sir Samuel Hood, Sir George Rod- 
ney then proceeded with the whole to St. Lucie; the moſt 
convenient ſtation for watching the motions of the French 
fleet under the command of de Graſſe; who, after the ſur. 
render of Earl Cornwallis at Yorktown, had returned to 
Martinique, The ſafety of Jamaica depended now upon an 
action between the Britiſh and French fleets, before the latter 
could form a junction with the Spaniſh fleet then to leeward, 
The Britiſh commander, having received intelligence of the 
embarkation of French troops on board their ſhips, and of 
their fleet being perceived coming out of Fort Royal Bay, on 
the fifth of April, threw out the ſignal for weighing anchor; 
and the Britiſh fleet conſiſting of thirty- ſix ſhips of the line, 
proceeded with. a preſs of ſail in purſuit of the French, The 
next morning, the latter was diſcovered under Dominique; 
and in this ſituation, both fleets were for ſome time becalm- 
ed. The French gaining the breeze firſt, ſtood towards Guada- 
loupe, The van of the Britiſh fleet, under Sir Samuel Hood, 
got the breeze next, and ſtood after them. The centre and 
rear being ſtill becalmed, offered an opportunity to the Count 
de Graſſe of overpowering the Britiſh, van, He bore down 
upon it with his whole force, Every ſhip of Hood's divi- 
ſion had a ſuperior force to contend with; but ſo nobly did 
they ſupport each other, that no advantage could be obtained 
over them. At length, part of the centfe ofthe Britiſh fleet got 
near enough to engage, and take part in the action; and as oon 
as the breeze reached their rear, de Graſſe withdrew his 
ſhips from action. The Britiſh Peet lay too the night after 
the action, to repair their damages; and the next morning 
made ſail in purſuit of de Graſſe. About noon of the ele- 
venth, fone of the French ſhips was ſeen a great way to 
windward, repairing her damages. A general chale took 
place; but towards evening, Count de Graſſe perceiving 
the danger of that ſhip, bore down with his whole fleet for 


J 
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per protection. This movemont brought the two fleets ſo 
near, that nothing but the approach of night prevented am: 
immediate. engagement, When day-light appeared, the ſig 
nal for cloſe action was thrown out by the Britiſh Admiral. 
The two fleets met in oppoßte tacks, and there being little: 
wind, the Britiſh ſhips ranged ſlowly along, and cloſe under 
the lee of the Freneh line, delivering and continuing a tres; 
mendous fire, which the French received and returned withe 
the utmoſt bravery. Thete was no. apparent ſuperiority on 
either fide till about noon; when Admirel Rodney bore! 
down wpon the centre of the French fleet. Ha, in the For- 
midakle, paſſed the Ville de Paris, the Count de Gralfe's- 
ſhip, an& her ſecond, ſo cloſe as to be almaſt in contact 3 

keeping up a tremendous fire, whillt the reſt cams up in 
ſyaceflion, The Formidable wearing reund, and a fignal. 
boing made for the van divifion, under Admiral Drake, tao 
attack, the Britiſh fleet gained the wind, and effectually broke 
and ſeparated the French line, The land forces deſtined for 
the expedition againſt Jamaica, zmaunting to upwards of five., 
thouſand men, being diſtributed on board the French fleet, 
the carnage among them was the mere prodigious : Still, 

however, they continued to fight with ſurpriſing bravery. | 
The Count de Graſſe, with his own and the other ſhips, in 

the centre, withſtood till evening, all the efforts of the vari- 


ous ſbips that attacked them. Towards ſun-ſet; Sir Samuel 


Hood, in the Barfleyr, reaching: the Ville de Paris, poured - 
in a deſtructive fire; which de Graſſe bore for ten minutes, 
when he ſtruck his flag, and ſurrendered. 

The French for near a century, had not in any naval en- 
gagement, been ſo completely worſted. Their fleet was 
liale leſs than ruined. On board the Ville de Paris, tha 
Britiſh found thirty-fix cheſts of money, deftined for the 
Pay and ſubſi ſtence af the troops in the defigned attack on 
Jamaica, The whole train of artillery, with the battering | 
cannon and travelling carriages, meant for that expedition, 
were alſo on hoard the ſhips that Were taken, When the 
Count de Graſſe ſtruck his flag, it is ſaid, only three men 
were left alive and unhurt upon the upper deek, of whom 
de Grafſe was one. The Hector, the Ardent, the Car 
and the Glorieux, all line of battle ſhips, had alſo ſurrenders' 


2 but not till they were reduced to mere wrecks, and th 
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Diadem, a ſeventy-four, was ſunk, The Ville de Paris, of 
one hundred and ten guns, was the largeſt and moſt magni. 
kcent ſhip in the French navy: She was preſent from the 
city of Paris to Louis XVth; and her building and fitting 
for ſea, are ſuid to have coſt ſour millions of livres. The Cæſer, 


one of the ſhips: that had ſurrendered, blew up by accident, 


in the night of the engagement; whereby about four hundred 
and fifty men periſhed, = 


The number of the killed wod une on bonne * 


French fleet, exceeded three thouſand; and the Britiſh” loſt 
about eleven hundred men. The French ſhips that eſcaped, 


made off to lee ward in the beſt manner they could. Some 


ran down to Curagoa'; but the greater part Kept together, 
and directed their courſe for Cape Francois, On the morn- 
ing ſucceeding the action, Admiral Rodney attempted to 
Purſue,” but was becalmed for three days under Guadaloupe. 
Sir Samuel Hood, Who with his diviſion was diſpatched to 
the weſt end of Hiſpaniola, in the Mona paſſage, got fight 
of five French ſbips; two of the line, and three frigates; 
all of which he took; except one frigate, that made uſe of a 
ſudden ſhift of the wind, and eſcaped. Thus the French 
loſt by this action eight ſhips of the line and two frigates, 


By this ſignal victory, the expedition againſt Jamaica was. 


entirely fruſtrated; and if the cataſtrophe of Yorktown, 


cloſed the national war in North America, this ſea engage- ' 


meut may 8 to have ame the war in the Welt- 
Indies, oh. 21 

In the 5 year, a joint podle had been N 
by France and Spain againſt the iſland of Minorca, An 


armament, under the. command of the Dake de Crillon, was 


landed upon the-iſland, in the middle of Auguſt, The Duke 


carried with him one hundred and nine pieces of the heavi- 


eſt cannon, and thirty - ſix mortars; for the ſiege of Fort St, 
Fhilips; and the combined French and Spaniſh troops 
amounted to about ſixteen thouſand men. The garrilon, 
usder the command of General Murray, conſiſted of about 
two thouſand ſeven hundred men; but the works of St. 


Philip's Caſtle were ſo numerous and1extenfive, that the 


garrilon did not amount to half the number neceſſary to man 
tliem completely. However, the ſiege laſted till the begin- 
ning of February,z hen General Murray, at laſt, became 
reduced to the neceſſity of capittilat ing. The terms having 
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7 ſetiled, St, Philip” 3 Caſtle was ſurrendered e on the Eft th 
of February; whereby the iſland of Minorca was reffored 
to the crown of Spajn, after it had been in the e of | 
Great- Britain about ſeyenty- four years, 

The intelligence of the fate of the Britiſh army at Von 
town, and the loſs of Minorca, had naturally depreſſed. the 
ſpirits of the /great body of the people of England, But the 
news of Admiral Rodney s victory, revived their ſpirits, and 
diffuſed a general joy over the nation, And whillt triumph- 
ant in the welt, the Britiſh arms and navies were victorious i in 
the eaſt, Hyder Ally was beaten in the Carnatic, by Sir Eyre 
Coote ; and the F rench fleet under the command of M. de 
Suffrein, was defeated. in four hard-fought actions * Sir 
Edward Hughes. f 

In the mean time, the ſiege of Gibraltar, and che enor- 
mous preparations of the Spaniards for the reduction of that 
place, had attracted the attention of all Europe. The Duke 
de Crillon, after the conqueſt of Minorca, was appointed to 
conduct the ſiege of Gibraltar; and no means were neglect- 
ed, nor expence ſpared, that promiſed to forward the views 
of the beſiegers. Towards the cloſe of the preceding year, 
their advanced works upon the Iſtmus, after being completed, 
were demoliſhed in one night by a ſuccelalul ſortie fromthe gax- 
riſon, After this misfortune, it was reſolved to adopt n2w 
plans; one of which was formed by the Chevalier D'Arcon, 
and deemed the moſt worthy of trial, This was to conſtru& 
floating batteries of ſuch thickneſs and ſtrength, as to be im- 
penetrable by ſhot from the heavieſt cannon. From ſhells, 
they were to be protected by a ſloping roof, which, by means 
of a mechanical contrivance, might be raiſed or lowered at 
pleaſure, To prevent the effects of red-hot balls, a number 
of pipes were to be contrived to carry water through every 
part of them, and pumps were to be provided to keep theſe 
conſtantly ſupplied with water. No expence was pared to 
complete the machines according to this plan. Their float- 
ing batteries, ten in number, were made out of the hulls of 
large veſſels, cut down for the purpole, and carried from 
eight and | twenty to ten guns each, and were ſeconded by 
eighty large boats mounted with, guns. of heavy metaj, and 
allo by a Tk ia of frigates, ſhips of force, and ſome hun- 
dreds of (mall craft, The army that had returned from Mir 
ROLCA, was reinforced by twelve thouland auxiliary French 
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troops ; and the Count d'Artois, and the Duke de Boy 
With a number of the hrſt nobility, both of Frante and Spain, 
repaired to the Spaniſh camp, The combined French and 
Spaniſh fleets arrived in the bay in September; about which 
time, the battering machines were in readineſs, The f 
after being joined by the ſhips already at Algefiras, conſiſt- 
<d of forty-eight ſhips of the tine, It was propoſed, tha 
When the battering ſhips ſhould take their Ration, the Span- 
Ih gun and mortar boats ſhould place cheniſaives ſo as td 
Nank the Britifh batteries on the water, The combined 
fleet was to cover and aſſiſt the battering ſhips, and a furious 
carmonade was to commence from all the batteries on the 
Iſthmus. From the Spaniſh ports, a number of large boats 
Had been cofleed to carry over the bay troops to the for. 
trels, as ſoon as the battering ſhips ſhould produce their ex. 
petted effect. 
On the thirteenth of September, about nine in the morn. 
, Ing, the battering ſhips anchored in a regular line, between 
the Old and New Mole, # moderate diſtances from each 
other, and about half a mile from the Britiſh works. They 
immediately began a furious cannonade, which was fullow- 
ed from all the combined artillery upon the iſthmus, and 
returned by the garriſon under the command of Gen. Elliot, 
with ſhowers of ſhells ,and red hot balls, towards every 
quarter from whence the attacks were made. The numbers 
employed by land and ſea in this attack amounted to one 
Hundred thouſand men, and the ſurrounding hills were co- 
vered with people aſſembled to behold the dreadful ſcene, 
Four hundred pieces of the heavieſt artillery were playing 
at the ſame moment, and the whole peninſula ſeemed to be 
overwhelmed in the torrents of fire, But the attention of 
the garrifon Was principally fixed on the battering ſhips, 
which for ſome time anſwered the expeRations of their 
framers, Neither ſhot or ſhells ſeemed to affect them, In 
the afternoon, however, the effeAs of hot ſhot became vi- 
, ible on ſome of them, which animated the garriſon to freſh 
Exertion, Continued torrents of fire and ſmoke iſſued from 
every quarter of the rock during the night, About one 
o'clock in the morning the flames burſt forth on board two 
of the largeſt hips, and ſeveral of the others ſeemed allo to 
be on Hre, Boats were now fent off from the ſhore to their 
aſſiſtance; but Capt, Curtis, who commanded the Briuſh 
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navel force at Gibraltar, ſeized this opportunity of com- 
pleting the deſtruttion of thoſe machines, which had ere - 
ated ſo much apprehenſion. He ſtationed his gun - boats ſo 
2s to flank the line of the battering ſhips, and by keeping 
up 2 conſtant fire, to cut them off from that aſſiſtance which 
they had begun to receive from the ſhore, During the reſt 
of the night, the battering ſhips remained in this dreadful 
ſituation, expoſed to adirect fire from the gartiſon,anda raking 
fire from the gun-boats, cut off from aſſiſtance, and the flames 
increaſing every inſtant. The epeaing of day-light dilclaled 
a moſt dreadful ſpectacle, and for a time every hoſtile idea 
ſeemed to be extinguiſhed among the Britiſh, in compaſſion 
for the people who, ſurrounded by the flames, yet remained 
on board the battering ſhips. The braveſt exertions were 
made by Capt. Curtis and the Britiſh ſeamen, at the riſque 
of their own lives, to reſcue the Spaniards from inevitable 
deſtruttion. Nearly four hundred men were ſaved. The 
Doating batteries were all conſumed, and the violence of 
their exploſion was ſuch, as to burſt open doors and win- 
dows at a great diſtance, Thus ended the laſt attempt of 
the Spaniards for the reduftion of Gibraltar. Lord Howe, 
ſoon after, with thirty-four ſhips of the line, and a number 
of tranſports, brought to the garriſon an ample ſupply of 
every thing wanted, either for their ſupport or their des 
fence, | 

The loſs of the Britiſh army in Virginia, the ſigual vic. 
tory obtained by Sir George Rodney in the Weſt-Indies, 
and the deſtruction of the Spaniſh flaating batteries, had a 
tendency to bring the powers at war more nearly upon a 
level; each nation Found, on a review of paſt events, that 
though their loſſes were great, their gains were little or 
nothing; and while the belligerent powers were ſucceſlively 
brought to think favourably of peace, the United States of 
America received a public acknowledgment of their inde. 
pendence by a ſecond power of Europe, the States Generel 
of the United Provinces. 

Negociations were carried on at Paris for putting vn end 
to the wer. Mr, Oſwald, a Britiſh merchant, end the par- 
ticular friend of Mr. Laurens, who had been ſo long con- 
fined in the Tower, was appointed by the Britth Miniſter 
to negociate with the American commiſſioners; and Mr. 
Thomas Grenville Grſt, and afterwards Mr. Fitzherbert, 
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were ſucceſſively deputed to treat with the Miniſters of ths 
other powers. ae ien 19: 0 8 ; 
The negociation with the American commiſſioners were 
fGrft brought to a concluſion :'aad on the thirtieth of No. 
vember, proviſional articles of peace were ſigned by Mr, 
Olwald on the part of Great-Britain, and by Mr, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Jobn Jay, and Henry Laurens, on the 
part of the United States of America; which were not to 
take effect until peace ſhould be agreed upon between Great 
Britain and France. By thoſe articles, the Thirteen United 
States of America were acknowledged to be free, ſovereign, 
and independent; the limits of their country were alcer- 
tained, as far as was practicable, by natural boundaries; and 
thoſe limits were extended fo far to the weſtward, as to con- 
tain within them an immenſe extent of terri.ory, partly unſet- 
tled, and pertly ſtill inhabited by the Indians, the original pro- 
prietors. A right was granted to them to fiſh on the banks 
and coaſts of Newfoundland, in the Gulph of St. Lau- 
rence ; and on the coaſts, bays, and crecks, of all the other 
Britzſh dominions in America; and to cure and dry their 
filh in many of the unſettled bays, harbours, and creeks of 
Nova Scotia, Magdalen Iſlands, and Labrador. It was alſo 
ſtipulated that creditors on either fide ſhould meet with no 
lawful impediment in the recovery of their debts : a recom- 
mendation was to be made by Congreſs to the Legiſlatures 
ef the different States, to reſtore the confiſcated eſtates and 
properties of real Britiſh ſubjects; allo of thoſe reſident with- 
in the Britiſh lines in America, who had not borne arms 
againſt the United States; and alſo of perſons of any other 
deſcription, upon their refunding to the preſent poſſeſſors 
the price bona fide paid by ſuch poſſeſſors at the time of pur- 
chaſing ſuch eſtates, No future eonfiſcations were to be 
made, nor any proſecutions commenced, for the part taken 
| by any perſon during the war, nor any future loſs by any 
one, either in his perſon, liberty, or property, on that ac- 
count : It was agreed that priſoners on both ſides ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, and the Britiſh poſts within the United States, 
ſhould be evacuated with all convenient ſpeed : The navi- 
gation of the Miſſiſſippi to remain free and open to the ſub- 
jects and citizens of both countries; and ſhould any place be 


taken on either fide, beſore the arrival of theſe articles in 


> 


America, ſucl plac: to be reſtored without campenfaticae 
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The preliminary articles of peace with France, upon which 
thoſe with America were to jake effect, werg'not ſigned till 
the twentieth of January 17839. Thoſe with Spain were en- 
ecuted at the ſame time. The general ground of thoſe ar- 
ticles was the mutual reſtitution, of all places taken on either 
fide during the war, with ſome few, exceptions. ,. France 
was to retain Tobago and Senegal; Spain, Minorca and Weſt 
Florida; and Great- Britain to cede Eaſt Florida to Spain. 
The Dutch iſland of St. Euſtatius, and the provinces of De- 
marara and Iſſequibo to be reſtored by France to the United 
provinces. A ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities between the Britiſh 
and the Dutch was at the ſame time agreed upon, until 
terms of peace between the two nations — be Wes ad- 

juſted, | 33 919 6:4 
f Thus ended the neee war of A [which 
came as a ſurpriſe upon the world, and will be a to 
use. ages. 234801 | 
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Su ND, the chief fortreſs of Swediſh Ew Set 
is built between the Baltic and the Cape of Franken, upon 
the Streights of Gella, and i is one of the ſtrongelt places in 
Pomerania, There is no. way to it by land, but over a, nar- 
row cauſeway, which is defended by a citadel and entrench- 
ments, which were once thought to be inacce ſſible. This 
place is famous for a ſiege which Charles IX th of Sweden 
ſuſtained in it againſt the kangs of Denmark and Pruſſia, 
with ſix and thirty thouſand men, of which a wort account 
will not perhaps be the leaſt ent part of this month's - 
miſcellany. 1 
Stralſund, at this time, Nas 88 of bi men, com- 


manded by Charles in perſon, The trenches, were opened | 
before it, in the night between the nineteenth and twenti- 


eth of Oftober, 1715, and the works were carried on. with 
great vagour, though the beliegers owed their 1 70 to 
very fingular accident, ths 4 | 
The Baltic Sea is known to have ALTS. 1 nor re- _ 
and the entrenchments which covered Stralſund, having this 
{ca on the ealt, and an impracticable moraſs on the welt, 
ſeemed by its ann des to be unaſſailable. The water was al- 
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ways ſuppoſed to be very deep, and it had never been ob. 
ferved that a ſtrong weſterly wind drove it back, fo »5 to 
leave the weter under the intrenchmerts ſcarcely three feer 
dee p. It happened, that juſt at this time there was a welt. 
orly wind; and, what was more extraordinary, a foldier 
Sell by accident from the works into the water; and to his 
great and agreeable ſurprize, found the water juft ſufficient 
to break his fall; and that when he had recovered himſelf, 
and ſiood up, it did not resch higher than his middle. He 
immediately conceived that this difeove'y, communicated to 
the belicgers, would make his fortune; be therefore imme. 
diately deſerted, and told the officer who commanded the 
works, that the ſez was forcible, and that the SIT 
which covered the town were acceſlible, 

The King of Pruffis was impatient to avail himſelf of this 
intefligenee, and the next night (the wind ſtill continuing 
at Weſt) he diſpatched Col, Koppen, with 3860 men, 180g 
of which went through the water, and two thouſand march- 
ed along the cauſeway, The Pruſſians, as ſoon as the two 
thouſand. men began to march, | fired all their artillery, to 
give the Swedes the alarm, who. were confident that they 
could eafily repulſe and deſtroy thoſe who approached theis 
works To raſhly by the cauſeway, ' But as ſoon as their atten- 
tion was ſufficiently fixed upon this object, Koppen, with 
his 1800 men, fuddenly entered the entrenchments from 
the ſea on the other ſide. This ſtruck the Swedes with con- 
ſternation, and they foon fell in a diſorder, from which it 
was impoſſible to recover them. 

The poſt was carried with a great flaughter, and ſome of 
the Swedes, who were put to flight, ruſhing into the town 
for ſhelter, many of the Prifſians entered pell mell with 
them, aud two Saxon officers, and four ſoldiers, had actu- 
ally got upon the drawbridge, which the beſieged had but 
juſt time to draw up. The officers and ſoldiers that were 
upon 10 were taken priſoners, and for this time the city was 
ſaved. 

In theſe intrenchments, the beſiegers found twenty four 
pieces of cannon, which they turned againſt the town, and 
puſhed on the fiege with a refglution, confidence, and im- 
petuoſity, that almoſt enſured ſucceſs. Cannonading and 
bombarding the place, day and night, with ſcarce a mo- 
ment's remiſſion, 


place 
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, Oppoſite to Stralſund, in the Baltic ſea, an arm of which 
the beſiegers had forded when they carried the entrench- 
ments, lies the iſland of Rugen, This iſland was of the 
.utmoſt importance to Stralſund, not only as it ſerves the 
place for a rampart, but as the garriſon and burghers may 
retire to it when the town is no longer tenable, if they 
have boats to carry them, It happened, however, at this 
time, that they were without boats proper for ſuch a ſervice, 
and the ill ſtate of the king of Sweden's affairs had prevented 
his having a ſuſkcient garriſon in it, there being no more 
than 2000 regular troops in the whole iſland. It was, not- 
withſtanding, - abſolutely neceſſa ry that Charles ſhould keep 
it in his poſſe ſſion, as he would otherwiſe be inveſted both 
by land and ſea, without relources for defence or means of 
eſcape. | Tues | 

For theſe reaſons, Rugen had, during more than three 
months, been the object af the enemy's attention; and hav- 
ing at length built a number of boats ſufficient for a deſcent, 
the Prince of Anhalt landed 12, 00 men upon it, on the 
fifteenth of November, juſt four weeks after the trenches 
had been opened before Strallund, 85 

Whilſt the Prince of Anhalt had been making this deſcent, 
Charles had been defending an out work, from which he 
at laſt returned to his houſe, exhauſted with watching and 
fatigue; and as he came in, he was told the Danes and Pruſ- 
ſians were in Rugen, It was eight o'clock at night when 
he received this news. It was the depth of winter, and 
had been dark near four hours; but neither cold nor dark- 
neſs, nor fatigue, could repreſs Chirles's activity. He, 
without a moment's heſitation or reſt, ran to the water fide, 
and threw himfelf into a little fiſhing boat, with Poniatoſky, 
Grothuſen, During, and Dardorf. About nine o'clock, they 
landed upon the iſland, and Charles immediately put him- 
ſelf at the head of his two thouſand men, whom he. found 
intrenched near a little haven, about three leagues diſtant 
frow the place where the enemy had landed. With this 
handful of men, Charles immediately marched with equal 
filence and rapidity, and about two in the morning reached 
the enemy's camp. The Prince of Anhalt had entrenched 
his 12,000 men with a precaution which his officers, who 
knew there were but 2000 men to oppoſe them, thought 


unneceſſary; eſpecial hey thought themſelves very { 
Vol, II. ? 1 'Y ak *＋ * | — mY my 
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that Charles was at Stralſund. The Prince, however, Who 
"knew what Charles was capable of attempting, ordered a 
deep ditch to be ſunk with cheveaux de frize upon the 
edge of it, as if he had been oppoſed by an enemy of ſupe. 
rior force, 

The king came to the brink of the ditch undiſcovered 
having marched without ſpeaking a word; but his ſoldiers 
now whiſpered one to the other, * Let us pull up the che. 
veaux de frize,” This was overheard by the centinel, and 
the alarm being inſtantly given the enemy, was in a mo- 
ment under arms, The king having, with his own hand, 

removed one of the cheveaux de frizes, ſaw the ditch that 
was behind it; upon which he cried out, with more ſur. 
Prize than he was uſed to-expreſs, Is it poflible ! This 
is more than I expected.“ But this new obſtacle, however 
formidable and unforeſeen, neither lapped nor diſcouraged 
him; he;leaped directly into the ditch, and his men inſtant- 
ly leaped in after him. | 

The cheveaux de frize that had been removed, the earth 
. Which crumbled down, ſuch trunks and branches of trees 

as coyld be found, and the bodies of the dead, many having 
been killed by random ſhot, ſerved the Swedes for ſteps to 
climo up the bank of the ditches on the farther fide, Charles, 
. who was always impatient to be firſt mounted on the ſhoul- 
ders of his men, and with {ſome of his principal officers and 
favourites, who were aſſiſted in the ſame manner, had ſcrab- 
: bled up while the reſt were in the ditch, He was, how- 
ever, ſoon followed, and the fight began, notwithſtanding 
all theſe obſtacles in the heart of the enemy's camp. The 
fearleſs impetuoſity of the Swedes inſtantly threw the Danes 
and Pruſſians into confuſion ; but being ſo much ſuperior 
in number, the Swedes were, after a moſt obſtinate, but un- 
equal conteſt, driven back, and obliged to pals the ditches 
_ again, The prince of Anhalt purlued them quite into the 
plain; little thinking that it was Charles himſelf, who was 
retreating before him. Charles, indeed, did not retrezt 
far ; he rallied his troops ſoon after they had got 2 ſecond 
time out of the ditch, and continued the fight with great 
obſtinacy, He ſaw his favorite Grothuſen, and General 


Dardorf, fall juſt at his fide ; and he preſſed forward upon 


the enemy, over Dardorf's body, before he was quite dead, 
The next moment, During, bis companion from 1 urkey te 
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Stralſund, fell alſo dead at his feet; yet he ſtill preſſed ſor- 
ward, fighting among his grenadiers, {word in hand, | 
In the heat of this conteſt, aDaniſh lieutenant who was enga- 
ged over againſt Charles, happening to catch a glance o lis 
face, knew him; upon which, ſeizing the king's ſword 
with one hand, and his hair wich the other, he cried out 
« ſurrznder, or you are a dead man,” The king had a piſtol 
ticking in his belt, which he inſtantly drew with his left 
hand, and diſcharged at the officer, who quitted his hold, 
and fell, Charles thus diſengaged himſelf for a moment ; 
but the officer crying out as he fell, © it is the king,” a yum- 
ber of the enemy ruſhed to the ſpot, and he was inſtantly 
ſurrounded. He was on foot—but would neither ſurren- 
der, nor give ground, At length he received a muſket ſhot 
juſt under the left breaſt; but he ſtill continued fighting, 
and he muſt inevitably have been flain or taken priſoner, if 
Poniotoſky (the only one of the four that landed with him 
who was now alive, and who had before ſaved his life at 
Pultowa) had not come up by mere accident to the ſame 
place; he ſoon ſaw what had happened, ruſhing in with a 
few deſperate fellows, brought the king off; who upon be- 
ing applied to concerning his wound, thought fit to call it 
2 bruile—though the ball had buried itlelf two fingers 
breadth in his body. The Swedes, ſoon after this accident, 
were driven into a part of the ifland called Alteſevra, 
where they had ſtill a fort; from which the king was 
obliged, for want of boats, to return alone to Stralſund, and 


leave his brave veterans behind ; who were ſoon, after madh* 


priſoners of war. 
From this time, the fate of Stralſund was inevitable; 
yet the king employed himſelf inceſſantly in making ditches 


and intrenchments behind the walls, from morning till night; 


and from night till morning he was buſied in making fallies 
upon the enemy. More than half the town, which had 


been long battered in breach, was by this time reduced to 


aſhes, Yet the inhabitants were ſo charmed with the wog- 
derful temperance, perſeverance and magnanimity of Charles, 
that ſo far from repining, they acted as ſoldiers under him, 
followed him to the ſallies, and were now become as good as 
another garriſon, 

In about four days, the enemy made an aſſault upon the. 
borawork, which they twice took, and were twice beaten 
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off, The king, as uſual, was upon the ſpot, Gghting among 
his grenadiers ; who were at length overborne by numbers, 
and obliged to abandon the work, Charles continued in 
the town two days after this; and on the twenty-firſt of 
November, the ſixth night after his retreat from Rugen, he 
NKayed upon the ruins of a little Ravelin, that had been 
beaten almoſt to powder by cannon and bombs, till mid. 
night. Here he would probably have continued longer; 
but the chief officers intreated him not to riſk his life any 
more upon a place it was impoſſible to defend. It was now 
Indeed as dangerous to retreat as to ſtay; for the Baltic 
was covered with Muſcovite and Daniſh ſhips, and there 
Was no veſſel in the port of Stralſund but a ſmall open boat 
with oars and ſails, The extreme danger of attempting to eſcape 
ſeems to have determined Charles not to ſtay ; for on the 
twenty-ſecond, at night, he went with only ten perſons on 
board this boat, where they fat ſeveral hours before the ice 
could be broken {ufficiently for her to get out, When this 
was effected, they were obliged to paſs under a battery of 
twelve cannon, which the Danes had built at a place called 
La Barbette in Rugen ; this battery fired upon them incel. 
ſantly as long as they were within its reach. One ſhot kill. 
ed two men who ſtood cloſe by the king, and another ſhat- 
tered the maſt of the veſſel, Yet it was Charles' good for- 
tune to elcape through all theſe dangers, and come up with, 
two of his ſhips ; one of which took him on board. The 
next day Stralſund ſurrendered, and the garriſon were made 
priloners of war, 


— — 


AN ACCOUNT OY THE ESCAPE OF KING STANISLAUS, 710 
DANTZICK, FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY HIMSELF 
IN FAENCH, TO CARDINAL FLEURY, 


a * 


As I can eafily conceive your uneaſineſs at my leaving 
Dantzick, it is but juſt I acquaint you with the manner of 
it, The zeal you have ſhewn for my intereſt claims this. 
You will ſee in it the all powerful hand of God, who can 
ſupport us when every human aſliſtance fails, and we ſeem 


inevitably loſt, 


ON 
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I am ſenſible that it has been thought imprudent in ms 
for continuing in that city, till it was reduced to the laſt 
extremity, But when we act from principles of conſcience, 
of honor, and our country's love, may we be allowed to 
arm ourſelves againſt danger and to prefer the ſecurity of 
our perſons io thoſe three principles which conſtitute the 
man of honor ? For beſides that, I expected ſuccors daily 3 
and a haſty retreat would have put me out of condition te 
receive them. I ſhould, by my leaving Dantzick, have 
epened the gates of it to the enemy ; the magiſtrates holding 
out the ſiege from no other motive than to defend me. 
Thus laying aſide the vanity which a conſciouſneſs of reſo- 
lution and intrepidity might inſpire, I was obliged either to 
continue in the city, in order that the expected ſuccors 
might have time to arrive, or bury myſelf in the ruins of 
it, with thoſe brave citizens, and thoſe dear Poliſh friends, 
who, with their wives and children, ſhared my fate. I per- 
ſiſted in this reſolution till the infamous ſurrender of Wet. 
chel Munde; the capitulation of which, forced the Dantzie» 
ers, with my conſent, to provide for their own ſafety. 
Upon which occaſion, finding they were going to change 
their ſovereign, I thought myſelf bound in gratitude, not to 
expoſe them to the grief of abandoning me, but to diſpenſe 
with their fidelity by my leaving their city; which, how deſ- 
perate a reſiſtance ſoever had been made, could not have 
held out any longer, Not to mention my being ſolicited by all 
the Poliſh nobility, who made their ſafety conſiſt in my pre- 
ſervation ; ſo that after the enemy demanded the ſurrender 
of my perſon, as the firſt article of the capitulation, I reſolv- 
ed to leave Dantzick, Tas on this occaſion I experienced 


the zeal of thoſe ſincerely attached to my intereſt by the dif- 


ferent projects they formed to facilitate my eſcape, inſomuch 
that a Lady, confiding in a peaſant of that country whomihe 
knew, was ſo much the heroine as to offer to diſguiſe herfelf ' 
a8 peaſent and paſs for my wife. 

Another expedient was propoſed to me : and this was, to: 
put myſelf at the head of an hundred intrepid men, and 
force a way through the enemy. But I judged it imprafti- 
cable, becauſe of the inundation, which extended three: 
leagues one way, and of the lines of circumvalation on the 
other, which it would be impoſſible to paſs on horſeback. 
The method I concluded the ſlafeit, was. that which the 
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A—r propoſed ; and accordingly I went to his houſe on 


the evening of the twenty-ſeventh of June, being Sunday, com 
upon pretence of ſpending a quiet night there, out of danger poſt 
of the bombs which began to fall in that part where 1 had by r 
reſided, | | | | , miſe 
At ten o'clock, having diſguiſed myſelf as a peaſant, with ſece 
only a courſe ſhirt on, and accompanied by General Steen. mer 
flicth, I left the A—r's houſe, to go and meet an officer who app 
waited for me on the rampart ; where being arrived, we ans 
erofſed the ditch in two little boats; the officer leaving us I ſp 
behind, rode forward to ſecure a poſt held by a ſubaltern mer 
officer and a few ſoldiers. Immediately a quarrel aroſe, an of t 
in a moment I ſaw the ſubaltern officer preſent his piece to N 
the other, refuſing to let either himſelf or his company paſs, the 
His over great vigilance obliged the officer to tell him that unh 
it was I; but the ſubaltern officer ſuſpecting his veracity, Ile 
came to the boat, look'd me in the face, and knowing me, dec! 
5 made me a very low bow, and wiſhed mel a good journey, I felt 
was now aſſured my eſcape would be no longer a ſecret ; afte 
and conſequently that my ſafety was very precarious, Af- 80, 
ter taking leave of the officer, we rowed through the inun- tune 
dations, in hopes of reaching the Viſtula, to croſs it the ſame for 
night, and to arrive by day- break beyond ſuch poſts of the reve 
enemy as lay neareſt to the city. But how great was my batt 
ſurpriſe to ſee the peaſants, after they had rowed about a diſc 
quarter of a league, carry us to a poor hut, which ſtood in had, 
the middle of the waters, and tell us that we mult pals all nol 
that night, and the next day in it ; the night being already that 
too far advanced for us to get to the Viſtuls before day-break ! and 
We were forced to obey, and accordingly landed ; but with part 
heavy hearts, becauſe of the little progreſs made and evident 8 
4 


hazard run. | Fo Kon be 
We went into the hut; and as the fight of it made me tang 


have no great inclination to ſleep, there not being ſo much » him 
as a corner for me to reſt mylelf, I took this opportunity to cam 
get acquainted with my illuſtrious company, which conſiſted I dr 
of four perſons. The firſt was our chief guide, who appear- that 
ed to me, the moment I ſaw him, (and I was not miſtaken in to v 
my conjectures) a very ſilly fellow. He aſſumed an air of Was 
authority, and claiming obedience to his orders, would not A 


ſuffer any one to debate or argue, I ſnould willingly have 


ſubmitted to his ſubordination, had I not perceived that our 
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; commander (though he was wholly unacquain ted with ſach 
G poſts of the enemy as it was neceſſary for us to avoid, fired 
4 by no other motive than the large reward the Ar had pro- 
miſed him) was determined to conduct us at random. The 
h ſecond, whoſe name and profeſſion I enquired, had been a 
| 1 merchant, but had failed. He ſpoke the Poliſh tongue, and 
« appeared a perſon of merit, The other two were Schriaph- 
* ans ;* and ſeemed by their air and manner, complete villains, 


I ſpent the reſt of the night on a bench, leaning upon the 
1 merchant, with whom I made myſelf moſt familiar, by means 
4 of the Poliſh tongue, | | l 
i Next morning I left the hut, in order to take a view of 
. the city, which was bombarding, When I reflected on its 
t unhappy fate, and that all the good—faithful friends—1 
I left in it, would ſoon be obliged, againſt their wills, to 
declare themſelves my enemies, I could not poſſibly have 


f felt greater tortures, had my bowels been torn away: But, 
afterwards, reflecting on myſelf, not knowing whither to 
. go, nor what to do, although I was ſo hardened by misfor— 


tune, I yet ſhould have ſunk under them, had it not been 
for the immediate aſſiſtance of the Almighty, Whilſt I was 
revolving theſe things, I heard the enemy fire from all their 
batteries, and from their fleet, accompanied with a general 
diſcharge of their ſmall arms: I concluded that this was by 
way of rejoicing for the taking of Munde, which gave me 
no little diſquiet ; and indeed, I was in ſuch deep affliction, 
that General Steenflieth was obliged to pull me by the ſleeve, 
and awake me as out of a deep ſleep, in order to make me 
partake of a poor ſoup he had dreſſed, A little after, a 
Schriaphan landed from his little boat, ſaying,that his captain 
had ſent him with a ſhort letter and two little pieces of dried 
tongue for General Steenflieth. The letter was ſent to wiſh 
+ him a good journey, but we could never diſcover who it 
came from, nor by what means the Schriaphan found us out. 
I drew a mournful conſequence from hence, as it ſhewed 
that our departure from Dantzick was no longer a ſecret, 
to which I added the flow progreſs we made: But heaven 
was pleaſed to order it ſo, to keep us from conſiding in hu- 
man meaſures, and oblige us to rely on his Holy Providence 
only, by which he conducted us. I was very impatient all 
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the remainder of that day, till night came, in the beginning 
of which we embarked, rowing perpetually through reeds 
and impracticable places; being obliged every moment, where 
there was no depth of water, to draw the boat over marſhes, 
into the ditches, where there was ſome, At midnight we 
arrived, as we thought, near the banks of the Viſtula, where 
our conductors obliged us to land; and theſe, after holding 
council together, without communicating the particulars of 
It to us, ordered General Steenflieth to walk on foot along 
the bank, with our chief conductor and the bankrupt mer. 
chant, who ſpoke Poliſh ; after which the two Schriaphans 
went again into the boat with me, aſſuring me that we ſhould 
meet with our companions at about a league diſtance from - 
that place. 
I was no way pleaſed with this ſeparation, Hong that [ 
Thould not meet Steenflieth again, I ſuppoſed, that being 
now arrived at the Viſtula, we were to croſs it at this place; 
but I was miſtaken; it was the fartheſt fide of the Nering, 
whence there would have . no poſſibility of our "_ 
away. 
After we had rowed on very | painfully Fits two hours, 
1 enquiring after our comrades, was anſwered that they were 
before, and we ſhould ſoon be up with them. As day be- 
gan to peep, and all the houſes thereabouts were frequented 
by Muſcovites or Coſſacks, it would not be poſſible for us ts 
reach before the gloom was diſpelled, the place where w 
were to crols the Viſtula; we therefore were forced to itop 
once more at a houſe belonging to a peaſant, with whom 
my conductors were acquainted. As we were going in, the 
Peaſant was aſk'd whether anyMuſcovites lodg'd in bis houle, 
he anſwered there did not, but ſaid that ſeveral came to it 
in the diy time; notwithſtinding this we were forced to 
ſtay with him ; a moment after which my two Schriaphans 
took me in the garret,threw on me a bundle of ſtraw. and bid 
me lie {till, ſaying, that they, in the mean time, would lie 
upon the watch, and go in queſt of my companions. After 
being kept awake two nights, I wanted a little ſleep ; but 
that was impoſlible; and finding my bed very hard, I role 
up, and look'd through a little window, whence 1 ſaw, about 
$wenty paces from me, two Muſcovites, looking after their 
horſes, in the meadow, An officer was walking up and 


down thereabouts, and ix Coſſacks paſſed within a” half 
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dozen paces of me, This unpleaſing fight obliged me to re- 
tire immediately to my bundle of ſtraw, to reflect on the 
means how to extricate myſelf from this blockade, not know- 
ing that it was ſtill cloſer than I imagined; for there were 
five Coſſacks at breakfaſt in the houſe, Upon receiving no- 
tice from my landlady who they were, I did not ſtir once 
during the two hours they ſtaid there, but overheard from 
my garret all their diſcourſe, which related to the ſiege of 
Dantzick. After they were gone, the landlady having pro- 
bably reflected, by the apartment I had been thruſt into, 
that there was ſome myſtery in all this, came end aſked me 
whence I came, and who I was; ſaying, ſhe knew very 
well, by the German I ſpoke, that I was not of that coun- 
try, and ſaw by my face that I was not a peaſant. I made 
her believe whatever ſhe pleaſed ; but it was much worſe 
when ſhe told me that her houſe was in danger, and that 
the Muſcovites would burn her alive, in caſe they found me 
in it, I trembled at theſe words, being afraid ſhe would 
turn me out of doors, but uſed all the arguments poſſible to 
remove her fears, and deſired her not to diſturb me. 

On the 29th, being quite alone in this garret, ſeparated 
from General Steenflieth, I ſuffered a very cruel kind of 
torment, which is the being incapable to act when we are 
endued with the greateſt activity, and the being obliged to 
wait motionleſs, in expeRation of the moſt diſmal accidents, 
This ſtate of inactivity ſuggeſted the moſt gloomy reflections, 
in the midſt of which I made two that gave me real conſola- 
tion: Firſt, that God had deprived me of General Steen- 
flieth, the only man who could aſſiſt me, purpoſely that I 
might confide in him alone; and ſegondly, that it was viſihle 
a Divine Providence ſuperintends all things, You are ta, 
know, that at my leaving Dantzick, the A—r had given us 
two hundred ducats, one hundred to Steenflieth, and one 
hundred to me, The moment we ſet out, as I am not uſed 
to carry money about me, and finding it heavy, I reſolved to 
eaſe myſelf of it inſtantly, and give it S;cenflieth to keep. 
However, notwithſtanding the great inclination I had to do 
this, I yet (but how I cannot tell) delayed giving it him; 
and after we were ſeparated, I conſidered the dreadful con- 
dition I ſhould have been in, had I been without a penny 
about me; which circumſtance revived me, and made me. 
armly believe that I was under the immediate protection of 
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Heaven, Quite tired with my ſituation in the garret, I came 


down, in order to get ſome intelligence from my guides: 


Theſe told me that they knew General Steenflieth was not 
above a league off, and would come up with us that very night, 
at the croſſing of the Viſtula; and that the boat was quite 


ready to carry as over: but that, as the wind blew very hard, 


they did not know whether it would be ſafe for us to croſs, 


it being but a very ſmall vedelin, I told them, that we had 


no time for debating ; and that, as we could not run a greater 
hazard than in ſtaying where we were, it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for us to ſet out at all adventures. 

This reſolution being taken, the moment it began to grow 
dark we ſtepped into the boat, and a quarter of a league far. 
ther, left it at the extremity of the floods, We then wanted 

a large league to the Viſtula; it being a marſh, we walked 
the day up to the knees in mud. Having got to the bank, 
one of the Schriaphans bid me ſtay there with his comrade, 
ſaying, that he, in the mean time, would go a quarter of a 
league farther, and ſee whether the boat was at the place he 
had appointed. There we waited full an hour, when heat 
laſt returned, to tell us that he had not found the boat, and 
' that the Muſcovites muſt have carried it off, What could 
we do? Only return from whence we came, Accordingly 
we walked another league back, and at laſt got to a houſe, 
the landlord of which appeared a rational, active, and reſo- 
Jute man, He engaged to procure me a paſſage over the Vil- 
tula, and was as good as his word ; and, hiding me in his 
garret, he went to look for a boat, and to enquire whether 
it would be ſafe for us to croſs over, 

On the goth (not being able to ſleep) as I was ſtanding at 
my garret window, I had the pleaſure to ſee our chief guide, 
who had wandered with General Steenflieth, come into the 
houſe, Immediately I enquired after the General, and was 
anſwered, that he went the night before to the rendezvous 
at the paſſage of the Viſtula, where the Coſſacks met them on 
the bank; that he himſelf had taken to his heels; but as ſor 

General Steenflieth, he did not know what was become of 
him; whence I concluded I had quite loſt him, Neverthe- 
leſs, I behaved with courage under this new diſappoint- 
ment, when I reflected, that ſince I was thus abandoned, it 
- would be abſolutely neceſſary ſor me to rouſe up ell my facd- 
ties, and not ſuffer myſelf to be overpowered by a Miftion, 


that 
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kow grievous ſoever it might Be, As I was thus labouring 
with thoſe inward ſtruggles, my landlord came about five in 
the evening, and ſaid, that he indeed had met with the boat 
of a fiſherman, at whoſe houſe two Muſcovites Todged ; but 
that there was no getting thither becauſe of the great 
number of Coffacks who were diſperſed up and down, either 
to look after their horfes that were grazing in the meadow, 
or in ſearch of me, my retiring from Dantzick being no 
longer a ſecret, and that they ſeized all ſuch peaſants as 
were about my age and ſtature. 

At this news, I concluded that it would now be impoſſible 
for me ever to eſcape, I then held a council with the pea- 
fants, the reſult of which was, that we ſhould continue 
that night, and all the next day, in the ſame place; which 
we did accordingly, 

Oa the 1ſt of July, I again ſummoned our council to en- 
quire whether there was no ather paſſage where we might 
croſs with ſafety, I am to inform you, that our conſultations 
were regulated by a great bottle of brandy, which the A—r 
had cauſed to be put up in a hamper that ſerved as a bottle- 
caſe, with a bottle of Hungarian wine, to which I may juſtly 
affirm I owed my ſubſiſtence during the ſeven days of my 
vagrant life. To return to the brandy: It was neceſſary 
to proportion the quantity of it: for when my peaſants took 
but a ſup, they would be faint hearted, and declare they 
could not fee how it would be poſſible for us to go forward; 
and that they were afraid of being taken and hanged; but 
when they drank more, they would have conducted me 
through the enemy's camp. By this means I was ever fluc- 
tuating between two very dubious extremes; add to this, 
that I ſpoke ſo little German, that I could ſcarce explain 
myſelf, or underſtand their jargon. 

About ſix in the evening, the landlord of the houſe came 
with an air of joy, and aſſured me that all the Coſſacks, who 
had been in the neighbourhood all the night before, were 
gone ;. that the paſſage was opened, and that the boat waited' 
for me on the ſhore of the Viſtula, at a league diſtance from 
the place where we then were. I waited very impatiently ' 
for the duſk, which being come, I mounted a horle, and 
ſet out with my landlord, who got upon another. The 
order of. our march was thus: The landlord was. to ride- 
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before; I was to follow him, at fifty paces diſtanee ; and 
the three peaſants were to walk on foot, and form the rear 
guard, In this manner we paſſed through dreadful floughg, 
in which my horſe, who could ſcarce ſtand upon his legs, 
fell upon his noſe every ſtep he took, We could perceive 
the enemy's fires every where round us; and were forced 
to paſs, upon account of the ditches, very near the village 
of Heyſmark, * where there was a very conſiderable poſt, 
*T'was here the enemy embarked their artillery and ammu- 
nition, 

Having rode happily half a league, without meeting with 
a ſingle perſon, my landlord defired me to halt there, ſaying, 
that he in the mean time would go once more, and ſee 
whether the paſſage was open, the place being moſt difficult 
of acceſs, I had not waited long before he returned in the 
utmoſt ſurprize, and told us, all the neighbourhood was 
Full of other Coſſacks; that he had been examined, but had 
got clear, by declaring, that as he was carrying proviſions 
to the army, he had loſt his horſes in the meadows, and 
was then looking for them, At this news, all my compani- 
ons were in the utmoſt conſternation, and declared, unani- 
mouſly, that we muſt return to the place from whence we 
came. As we ſhould have run a manifeſt hazard in ſo doing, 
J aſſured them I never would agree to it, and that all we 
had to do was to arm ourſelves with great clubs, and knock 
down the Coſſacks, in caſe we were ſuperior in number, 
and could overpower them; or otherwiſe, to uſe the ſame 
expedient in which our landlord had ſucceeded, viz.—lo 
ſay we were looking for our horſes, which were ſtrayed in 
the meadows. However, this propolal was not reliſhed : 
Upon which my landlord bade us halt, ſaying, he would 
go once more upon the look-out, and ſee whether he could 
not find a paſlage, either to the right or left. 

Whilſt this was doing (we all lying upon our bellies) my 
three miſcreant peaſants were going to abondon me, declat- 
ing, continually, that they would not be hang'd. Hearing 
this, the only favour I requeſted was, that they would ſtay 
till my landlord came back, Accordingly I prevailed with 
them, and the landlord returned ſoon after, to tell us that 
the Coſſacks were gone, and that the paſſage was open that 
inſtant. Immediately I mounted my horſe, and my three 
peaſants followed me at a great diſtance, firmly reſolved 10 
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fun away in caſe any unlucky thing befel me or my land- 
lord, We walked for half a league, till we came to the 
bank, when we ſaw coming towards us a little Muſcovite 
waggon, with three men in it, Upon which we run behind 
a tree, and ſtood there unperceived. We left our horſes at 
a hundred paces from hence, and walked on foot a quarter 
of a league, my landlord making me le down. among the 
flags on the ſhore of the Viſtula, went in queſt of the boat. 
However, he did not leave me long in this poſture; and 1 
ſoon ſaw him retura with the boat, at the very time my 
three peaſants came up with us, We then embarked, and 
by the manifeſt aſſiſtance of God, reached the other fide of 
the Viſtula, 

We arrived on Friday the 2d of July, at day-break, at a 
large village, I immediately aſked for horſes, in order to 
proceed on my journey ; but this was not poſhble: My 
pealants, who now thought themſelves out of danger, went 
into a houſe, laid down, in ſpite of all the arguments I could 
uſe, and fell into a deep ſleep. I was forced to let them 
ſleep on, and walk about the houſe as centinel : But, grown 
quite weary of this poſt, I returned into the room; when, 
waking very gently, and with the utmoſt cautivn, one of 
my peaſants, 1 entreated him, in the ſofteſt words, to go 
and hire horſes for us, Accordingly, he roſe, went out; 
and returned in about two hours; but—ſo drunk—that he 
could ſcarce ſtand upon his legs, bringing with him a man, 
who offered to hire us two harſes and a calaſh; but upon 
conditions that we ſhould leave the value of them with one 


of the townſmen, to prevent their loſing any thing by us, in 


cale we ſhould be plundered by the Coſſacks. As it was 
not our buſineſs to haggle, and we wanted to be gone, I 


made ſhort work of it, by purchaſing the equipage, for the 


price demanded, viz, twenty-five ducats. While this was 
doing, a croud got round us, before whom my drunken pea- 
ſant began to expatiate on his great merit, ſaying, that he 
would not be bubbled, but would know what reward was 


to be given him, he having ventured his neck to conautt me. 


Upon this, our chief guide, fired with a ſpirit of generoſity, 
began to ſquabble with him, ſaying, that he was a raſcal ; that 
this was not a time to debate on theſe matters; and that he 


had exerted himſelf as much as any body, and yet had not 
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made any demand. This quarrel, which roſe to 2 great 
height, proved to the crowd, that I was a perſon of conſe. 
quence ; inſomuch, that every one began to diſtinguiſh me 
from my companions. I reconciled matters as well as! could, 
and would very willingly have left my drunken pealant, 
{who now was of no uſe to me) had I not been afraid that, 
intoxicated as he was, he would have quite diſcovered me, 
I therefore was obliged to pack him up in the calaſh, and 
ſupport, or rather carry him, on my back, to keep him from 
breaking his neck. My chief guide rode before, to condust 
the calaſh, and I left the third, whom I believed had moſt 
ſenſe, with orders to go and acquaint the A—r of my having 
happily croſſed the Viſtula. At laſt we let out, about noon, 
without daring to aſk the way, to prevent, in caſe of a pur- 
ſuit, any one from giving the leaſt intelligence about me, I 
myſelf ſteered our courſe by the map, being well acquainted 
with the fituation of that country; and as we were to paſs 
the Nogat, I always went towards the point where it ſepa— 
rates from the Viſtula, leaving Marienburgh to the left, it 
being garriſoned by the enemy, I went by upwards of twen- 
ty villages, poſſeſſed either by Saxons or Mulcovites, wich- 
out any one's taking the leaſt notice of me. 

After travelling very hgrd during] four hours, our horſes 
were quite tired; the weather alſo was very ſultry : fo that 
it was neceſſary for us to refreſh them: But with what 
fafety could we ſtop, — the whole country being full of ene- 
mies? Providence, however, furniſhed us with an oppor. 
tunity, we eſpying, at a hundred paces from the road, a 
lone houſe: We found no ſoul in it, and ſo we left it, and 
arrived, at eight in the evening, at a public houſe on the 
ſhore of the Viſtula, where was an old boat. My peaſants 
fancied we were got to the Nogat, and ſo were reſolved to 
croſs jt in this crazy veſſel, But I happening very fortu- 
nately to enquire of a paſſenger, whether this was the No- 
gat, he anſwered, it was not, but that I was pot above a 
league and a half from it, and that this was the Viſtula. 

Had it not been for this information, we ſhould have 
croſſed the Viſtula, and ſo had been undone; therefore 
told the landlord that we were butchers belonging to Mari- 
enburgh, and intended to croſs the Nogat to buy cattle, He 
told us that this would be impoſfible, all the boats, to the 


very {malleſt, having heen taken away, and carried to Mari- 
k 
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enburgh, upon account of the Poliſh troops that were roam 
ing in parties up and down the country, on the other fide 
of the Nogat. Hearing this, I could not ſee a poſſibility of 
my eſcaping ; and we were forced to ſpend the night ia the 
barn, our horſes being quite tired. Juſt as the day began to 
break, my peaſants came to this reſolution : that we muſt 
go over the bridge to Marienburgh, and that they could not 
think of any other method, 1 obſerved to them (but to as 
purpoſe) that there was a garriſon in this city, and that we 
ſhould certainly be ſeized by it. They were deaf to my ar- 
guments, .and even threatened to leave me, in caſe I did 
not comply. However, I prevailed ſo far, that we ſhould 
proceed to the ſhore of the Nogat ; .and that in caſe we had 
not an opportunity of croſſing it, we then ſhould go by Ma- 


rienburgh. Accordingly we went all along the bank, thro* 


the woods and moſt execrable ways, till we arrived at a little 
village. I ſaid that it would be proper for us to top; but 
my two peaſants, who were always for domineering, re- 
fuſed; declaring it was to no purpoſe, and even dangerous 
for us to make any enquiry ; ſince they were ſure that we 
could not paſs the river any where but at Marienburgh. 
Nevertheleſs, I was at laſt ſo far maſter, that one of my 
peaſants went into the houſe to make ſome enquiry ; but, 
very luckily for me, the inhabitants could not ſpeak any 
tongue but the Poliſh, as he came and informed me, adding, 
that he could not make them underſtand him, 

Upon this I alighted from the calaſh, with deſign to ſpeak 
to them; but this my peaſants oppoſed, they being afraid 
that my ſpeech would betray me. After diſputing ſome time, 
they came. from the calaſh, and told me, plainly, that they 
would leave me,—being determined to ſave their necks, I 
willing:y conſented, being no longer able to bear with their 
inſolence and ſtupidity. 1 then went into the houſe, and 
told the landlady, very cautiouſly, that I wanted to crols 
the Nogat, in order to go and buy cattle : but ſhe told me 
that there was not one boat upon the river ; and that ſhe 
herſelf had a few cattle to diſpoſe of. I anſwered, that I 
would alſo purchaſe ſome of ber at my return; but that I 
ſhould think myſelf obliged to her, if ſhe could find means 
for me to crols the river. The good woman replied—“ I, 
ſee you are an honeſt man; ſo will let my ſon condutt you. 
A quarter of a league from hence is a friend of ours, a fiſh- 
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erman, who lives on the other fide of the water, and keepg 
a little vedelin in his houſe : Upon my ſon's making a ſignal 
to him, he will come to this fide and take you in his boat,” 
I thank'd the good woman, and ſtep'd into the cala ſh, with 
her fon; My raſcally peaſants, who were till there, oh. 
ſerving me not to be ſo much dejected as before, and that! 
Had a guide, ſuſpected I had now got what I wanted, ſo 
came up to me with a deſign of getting in the calaſh ; and 
this not being a proper ſeaſon for reproaches, I did not ſay 
a word to them, I therefore ſet out, and after riding a Quar- 
ter of a league, came to the bank of the Nogat, where in. 
deed the landlady's ſon, at his firſt ſignal, made his friend 
the fiſherman come out of his hut, and drag his little vede. 
lin into the river after him. The moment he was come over 
to us, I ſtept into his vedelin with one of my peaſants, and 
Jeft the other with our equipage, it not being poſſible for us 
to convey it acroſs the river, and ordered him to wait there 
till his comrade, whom I intended to ſend back the ſame 
day, was returned to him. 
In this manner—praiſe be to Almighty God—I croſſed the 
Nogat, and (very luckily for me) found, in the little village 
called Biabagora, ſituated on the river fide, a ſmall waggon 
and two horſes, which brought me happily to Marienwer- 


der, on Saturday the gd of July, after having ſent away my . 
peaſant, with a ſhort letter to the Ar. Finding myſelf * 

alone in the public houſe, I took a little reſt, after ſuſtaining ye 
incredible bodily fatigues, without being able to give any _ 
eaſe to my mind, which was in great agitation, on account of x 2 
my uncertainty what courſe to take. = 
I can juſtly affirm, that the ſatis faction which my eſcape "the 
aflords me is not capable of ſoothing my affliction, as I no dy- 
longer enjoy the ſincere friends whom J loſt, and that after Bu 
the moſt cruel manner, in Dantzick, I don't pity them 3s wb 
priſoners of war, for that is the fate of men of honour: * 
But what compaſſion do they not merit, ſhould they be re- mb 
duced to the condition of ſlaves, at the expence of their con- 3 
ſclenoe and liberty. ſen 
The next day after my arrival at Marienwerder, I was ſo = 
fortunate as to meet again with my faithful companion, Gen. nat 
Steenflieth, which is a great conſolatioa to me. po 
, Ihe 

, 


educated for the army. From this ſchool it has heen. aſupl 
for the kings of Poland to ſend annually four of its youths 
into foreign countries, to perfect themſelves, in military tac- 
tics, and the art of war, Koſciuſko had the good fortune to 


king, and ſent into France with the beſt recommendations, 
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| 1 | | 
CEN. KOSCIWSKO, 


T rapper KOSCIUSKO is about forty years of age, 


born 2 gentleman : but his family not being in aflluent cir- 


cumſtances, he was ſent to the ſchool of cadets, to he 


be one of theſe ſeletted youths, He was gstroniſed by the 


where he ſtudied upwards of four years in the military . 


academy of Verſailles, and returned to Poland with the. xe- 


putation of being a very Kkilfu! engineer. Soon after. this 
he was appointed to the command of a company of artillery 
in the regiment of the crown, and was looked: up to es a man 


of courage and eminence in his profeſſion, "(Bp 


About this time it was that he captivated the affeRions'p 


2 young lady of the firſt family and fortune in Poland. The 
lovers had contrived, many private interviews, before the 
parents of the lady had an opportunity of diſcovering, their 


connection: in all of which Koſciuſko conducted | himſelf 
by the rigid rules of honor and virtue. He therefore con- 
ceived himſelf warranted in making an open declaration pf 
their mutual regard, and in ſoliciting the conſent of the la- 
dy's friends for an immediate celebration of their nyptials. 
But being a leading family among the nobles, an alliange 
with Koſciuſko was deemed inconliſtent and degrading : 
hence a peremptory refuſal was experienced, and an inſupe- 


able bar put to the fond hopes of the anxious lovers. Rgſ- 


ciuſko, however, after finding it, impoſſible. to gain the con- 
ſent of her parents, bad the addreſs to carry off the lady, and 
was rapidly purſuing his route to France, when the unfortu- 
nate circumſtance of their carriage breaking down, and no 


poſſibility of having it replaced or repaired with. requiſite 


ſpeed, gave the enraged father, and a ſtrong party of rela- 
\ 1 + 3 * | ; : 
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tives, an opportunity of coming up with them, Here a very 
fierce rencounter enſued, in which Koſciuſko was eventually 
reduced to the unpleaſant dilemma of being obliged either to 
kill the father, or givep the daughter. Humanity pre- 
vailed even over the force of affection. He returned his 
ſword peaceably to the ſcabbard, and nobly reſtored the fair 
Prize to his purſuers, rather than ſpill the blood of him who 


(gave her being, 
The public converſation; i in all the upper cireles, turning 


on this event, and the feelings of Koſciuſko being conſiders. 
bly hurt, he obtained leave of abſence from his ſovereign, 
und went to America, At that period the late war with 
England was carrying on with full vigor. Koſciuſko offer. 
"ed himſelf a volunteer to General Wzſhington, and was 
| honored with an important command in his army. After the 
peace he returned with the marquis de la Fayette to France, 
here the French officers who had ſerved in that campaign, 
and Dr. Franklin, always ſpoke of him as a man of equal 
magusnimy, fortitude, and courage, and to whom America 
. indebted for his ſervices, 
: - Koſciuſko having thus acquired reputation abroad, return - 
— with the laurels, to his yative country, where he aſter- 
wards diſtinguiſhed himſelf in three battles which prince 
Poniatowſli fought with the Ruſſians, at the time of the diet 
" of Targowicz ; and it is ſaid, that if the counſels of Koſci- 
" uſko had been followed i in that ſhort war, affairs would have 
taken a better turn. When, there fore Staniſlaus found him- 
| ſelf obliged to ceaſe hoſtilities, Koſciuſko, deſpiſing an inaQ- 
tive life, again procured leave to enter into foreign ſervice, 
He went to Piſa in the month of December, 1793, where he 
| T himſelf going to Geneva ; but, in fact. be went to 
aris,'' He was there introduced to many of the leading 
members of the Convention, whoſe policy iaduced them to 
preſent him with ten millions of livres to ſtir up an inſurrec- 
tion in Poland, in order to draw off the Pruffian army from 
- Ring with the zllies, and to confine the attention of Fredet- 
1 to a different part of the continent. 
It is evident that Koſciuſko made the beſt uſe both of his 
"Ugh and money, Early in February he found himſelf at the 
bead of a conſiderable body of the Poliſh inſurgents, and 
* botdly' attacked the Pruffians who had taken poſſeſſion ef 
theit country Thefe they drove before them from oue part | 


> 
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to anothex, until they came to Inowlotz where the Pruſſians 
contrived to retard the march of Koſciuſko for about half 
an hour, by breaking, down part of the wooden bridge; ; till 
at laſt a party of the Polanders ſwam acroſs the river, and 
coming upon the rear of the enemy put them to flight. 
They then attacked the Ruſſian troops in ' Cracow, conſiſt- 
ing of upwards of. fix hundred men, whom they drove out, 
and took poſſeſſion of the garriſon ; ſoon after which, viz. 
an the 24th of March, 1794, Kolſciuſko iſſued the follow- 
ing proclamation : 
« Dear Fellow Citizens, | 

« Having been often called. to aſſiſt in the falvation a 
' our common country, behold. I obey. the call—but I cannot 
be uſeful to you, or break the chains of ſlavery, if you do 
not give me ſpeedy ſuccor !—Support me with your whole 
force, and fly to the ſtandard of your country, In this com- 
mon cauſe the ſame zeal ought to animate us all. 82 
Make voluntary ſacrifices of your wealth, which kicher- 
to, inſtead of being at your own diſpoſal, was at the will of 
» deſpot. Furniſh men capable of bearing arms—do not re- 
fuſe the neceſſary proviſions: of bread, biſcuit, &c.—Send 
horſes, ſhirts, boots, cloth and canvaſs for tents, The gene- 
rous ſacrifices made to liberty and your country, will receive 
their recompence in the gratitude of the nation, : 

« The laſt moment is arrived, in which deſpair, in the 
midſt of ſhame and reproach, puts arms in your hands. Our 
hope is in the contempt of death, which can alone enable us 
to imeliorate our fate and that of our poſterity, Far. be from 
us that terror, which the enemies, conſpired againſt us, en- 
deavor to infuſe in our minds. ' 
The firſt ſtep to throw off the yoke, is to dare to believe 
ourſelves free—and the firſt ſtep to victory, is a confidence 
in our ſtrength ! 
Citizens, the palatinate of Cracow affords. you a fignal 
exampletof patriotiſm. It offers the flower of its youth, ha- 
ving already granted pecuniary. and other aſſiſtance their 
example is worthy, of imitation—do not heſitate to place cre- 
dit in your country which will reward you well the ordi- 
mnces iſſued by the generals of the palatinate, and the com- 
manders of the troops, to furniſh the neceſſary proviſions, 
wilt be placed to the account of impoſts, and will be paid for- 
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i the ſequel. It is unneceſfary to encourage you before 
Band, becauſe that would appear to dbubt your civiſm ; the 
continued oppreſſion praftiſed by the Ruſſian ſoldiers, ought 
ſufficiently to convince you, that it is better to make volun- 
tary ſacrifices to your country, than to make ſacrifices by 
force to an enemy. Whoever in theſe circumſtances dares 
he inſenſible to the urgent neceſſities of his country, muſt 
dra upon himſelf eternal infamy. | 

Dear fellow citizens, I expect every thing from your 
zeal—your hearts will join that ſacred union which is nei- 
ther the work of foreign intrigue, nor of a defire of domi- 
nation, but is ſolely the effect of a love for liberty. 

* Who does not declare for us is againſt us, He who re- 
Fuſes to aſſociate with thoſe: who have ſworn to ſhed their 
laſt drop of blood for their country, is either an enemy, or 
one who is neuter, and in ſuch a caſe, neutrality is a crime 
againſt civiſm. I have ſworn to the nation that the powers 
intruſted to me ſhall not be applied to the oppreſſion of the 
People. At the ſame time I declare, that whoever acts 
againſt our confederacy, ſhall ſuffer the puniſhment eſtab- 
liſhed in the national act, of a traitor and enemy to his coun- 

We have already finned by connivance, which has ru- 
ined Poland, Scarcely has an offence againſt the people 
ever been puniſhed, Let us now adopt a different mode of 
. condut—and let us recompenſe virtue and civiſm by pur- 
ſuing and puniſhing traitors, 


Trappes Kosciusxo,” 
After this proclamation, the populace aſſembled in pro- 
digious numbers, every where ſhouting,  * Long live Koſci- 
uſko,” They then conducted him to the town-houfe of 
Cracow, where he was preſented to the heads of the Poliſh 
nobility, who had aſſembled there to receive him. By theſe 
he was formally inveſted with the title of general, and made 
commander in chicf of the troops colle&ed for liberating 
Poland from the ſhackles of its oppreſſors. His troops then 
alſo took an oath to deliver their country, or periſh in tho 
attempt. ; | 

To ſuch a degree of enthuſiaſm were the Poles animated 
by the conduct of Koſciuſko, that his army was ſuperabund- 
antly ſupplied with every article neceſſary for the proſecuti- 
on of hoſtile operations, AT 


* 
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On the'26th of Match the' different cbyporationsi of Cu 
cow aſſembled under their refpective banners! before-the» 
town-houlſe, from whence the magiſtrates led them oncin'si 
proceſſion to the church of the Hely Virgin, where the: 
Conſtitutiot of the gd of May, 1791 «wes: publicly: rend 
with great ſolemnity, accepted, an an onth tak em to defend 
it. General Koſciuſko afterwards iſſued à proclamatioſ 
exhorting the Poliſh ſubje&s to reſpe& the dominions of 
the Empetor, and to give no reaſon of complaint to auy of” 
the ſubjetts of his imperial majeſty. This proolamatiotr was 
ſent to all the Auſtrian commanders and magiſtrates of the 
ſrontier territories, requeſting at the ſame time, that if dur- 
ing the troubles in Poland, any violence ſhould be committed 
on the perſons or property of any of the ſubjects of his im- 
perial majeſty, application ſhould be made to the revolution. 
ary government which had been eſtabliſhed, and hie en 
gaged to procure an immediate and ample ſatisfaftion- n 
demnification for ſuch violation. 

By this revotutionary tribunal' the chancellor RithiMoy 
ſki, and ſeveral other perſons of inferior note were triedg . 
convifted of treaſon againſt the nation, and executed in the” 
market - place. 

Baron d'Ingelſtrohm, having about this time ſurrounded 
the diet at Warſaw with his military forces, riow detnande® 
that the arſenal ſhould be ſurrendered to hint. This was 
bravely reſiſted, and notice being ſent to Koſciuſko, he o 
the 6th of April ſet out from Cracow on his route to Ware 
ſaw, His army of regulars and artillery had received æ ro- 
inforcement of 4000 peaſants, armed with pikes, ſcythes, &c. 
On his way he defeated 6000 Ruſſians, under Romamzow. 
The Poliſh peaſants, driven to defperation, gave no quarter. 
A dreadful carnage of the Ruſſians was the confequence, 
Colonel Woronzow was taken prifoner, 1000 Ruſſians wers 
killed, while the Poles had only 60 ſlain and 89 wounded... 
The defened loſt eleven pieces of r 1 and all 
their ammunition. | 

Early on the 16th of April, the Ruan ambaſſador, not 
only again demanded the ſurrender of the Poliſh arſenul, but 
allo that the military ſhould! be diſarmed, and that twenty 
perſons of conſequence ſhould be arreſted, and, if found 
guilty, puniſhed with death. The king and permanent 
council remonſtrated in vain, Prince Sulkowfky, the chan« 
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cellor, being ſent to Ingelſtrohm upon the occafion, was re 
ceived with ſo much violence and inſult, as to throw him 
into dangerous ſickneſs, in which he remained a conſider- 
able time. This ſpread rapidly through the city, The fol- 
Gers and inhabitants prepared for what they ex petted would 
fallow. The Ruſſians, of whom there were fix thouſand in 
the city, attempted,carly i in the morning of the 19th, to take 
poſſeſſion of the arſenal, and diſarm the garriſon, A deputa- 
tion immediately flew to the king, and requeſted him to re- 
venge the inſult offered to his troops in the capital. He imme- 
diately anſwered, © Go and defend your honor!“ They in- 
ſtantly took the loaded piece of cannon which ſtood before 
the caſtle, and marched to the palace of Ingelſtrohm, who 
was then in it, In the mean time the people took poſſeſſion 
ef the arſenal, armed themſelves, drew out the cannon,/and 

aſſembled a force of 20,000 ſoldiers, citizens and inhabitants. 
The conteſt began, and continued without the leaſt intermiſ- 
ſion for eighteen hours, when the Ruſſians, driven from 
palace to palace, belonging to different nobleg, hung out the 
White flag, and offered to ſurrender, Although this was. 

* moſt readily accepted, the Ruſſians were ſo ireackerous as to 
fire upon the people afterwards, This ſo incenſed the inha- 
bitants, that they killed all the Ruſſians, and ſet fare io the 
palaces and places of their ſhelter, | 
The Pruſſian miniſter Buckholz was detained as an hoſtage, 

as were ſeveral Ruſſian general officers, 
The ſituation of the king now became alarming, eſpecially 
fince the regency no longer kept any meaſures with the mi- 
niſters and other agents of Ruſſia and Pruſſia, and the people 
had ſhewn an inclination for capital puniſhments. 
On the 24th eight members of the regency went to the 
king and ſaid, We are appointed by the regency to ſay to 
you, Sire, that the people expreſs great diſtruſt of your ma- 
jeſty being deſirous of quitting Warſaw ſecretly, They ſay 
that yeſterday you took a walk along the Viſtula, accompa- 
nied only by two perſons, in order to prepare your flight by 
water. We have pledged our lives on the falſity of theſe 
ſuſpicions, but the alarms of the people are not to be calmed ;, 

£ and we beg of your majeſty to give us the means of ſatisfy- 
ing the people on this head,” The king replied, It is 
about four days fince I took ſuch a walk as you mention, 
but it was in broad day, and without any myſtery, I went 
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to ſee the rafts which were arrived, and to aſk what previ- 


fions they bad brought for Warſaw, a thing of much import- 
ance at the preſent junfture, I afterwards went to ſee hgw 
far the building 'of the bridge Wis advanced, From thence 
I returned to the Great Square in full day, and accompanſed 
not by two perſons, but by a crowd of people, Gentlemen, 

| gave you, ſour days ago, my word that I would not quit 
Warſaw—l reiterate the ſame to you now in the moſt poli- 
tive manner What would you more?” Upon this anſwer 
of the king, the delegates replied, < That for themſelves, 
they were perſuzded of his truth'; but that the people's diſ 
truſt was ſo great, that ſomething more than this muſt abſo- 
lutely be done.” —* Say then, yourſelves, (replied the king) 


what you think- neceſſary,” They then declared, That 


the people wiſhed to have ſome one of confidence always? in 
the royal apartment, and to follow his majeſty whereſoever 
he went.” The king anſwered, „This muſt neceſſarily 
hurt me extremely, if the diſtruſt ariſes from you; but as 
you ſay the people can no otherwiſe be calmed, I do not 

poſe it.“ The delegates then begged the king to ap} 

often in the moſt frequented places of the city, as he bad 


been uſed before the 17th of April, which the king promiſed. 
The delegates then mentioned two foreigners who reſided at 


the caſtle, and were attached to the king, the one for near 
thirty, the other for ten years, as much ſuſpected. This in- 
timation was highly reſented by his majeſty, and he concluded 
the audience with anſ wering for the Ay of all his 1 
vants who reſided at his palace. 

The plan of ſetting a guard over the king was, however, 
put into execution, Two municipal officers accompa 


him wherever he went, and ate at his table. For this ſer- | 


vice, fourteen members of the municipality had been nomi- 
nated,” who relieved each other every twenty-four hours, 
In other reſpetts the king was treated with every outward 
mark of dignity, and he ſhewed himſelf to the people every 
day by riding through the ſtreets of Warſaw. It will, how- 
ever, be perceived by this circumſtance, that Staniſlaus, the 

_ good but unfortunate king, was a mere priſoner of State, 


and his life dependent on the will of the mob. The council 


of regency was at this time ſupreme, | 
The king of Pruſſia now, having detached himſelf kü 


the confederacy againſt the French, arrived at the head of | 


a 


- 
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ible ey in Faland, and, united with the forces of Rulſu, 
_ - under General Ferſen, conceived, that, he. came vl to con- 
I 8 
We mey here ſtop to contemplate the ſcene which Poland 
1 this time preſented to the view. of Europe. We perceive 
an honeſt unſophiſticated people, oppreſſed by rangers, 
and a virtuous but unhappy prince ſtruggling in the ſame 
. oils, loſt to his age, aud uſcleſs to his nation. Poland, ſo 
long the victim of foreign politics and venal elections, and 
eproteſted only by the common Jealouſy of neighbouring 
"Rates, became the eaſy prey of treaties and partitions; but 
cat length, inſtead ol intriguing and negociating, we be hold 
75 the Ruſſian ambeſlador give the law at Warſaw, himſelf a ſol- 
„dier, and an army in his ſuite. Pruſſia, Which had ſome- 
times been temperate from fear, and juſt from jealouſy, 
. threw, off the maſk, and avowed that it would divide, not 
* the territories of its allies; an ally whom it had long 
. deterred and intimidated from deprecating the vengeance of 
_ Ruſſia, and ſecuring the friendſhip of that turbulent court 
dy conceGiogs equal 20 its rapacity and ambition. The houſe 
ef Auſtris, entangled and embarraſſed in , diſtant and ſan- 
uinary, war, was content to look on with a ſullen neutrality, 
or torſtipulate a reverſion and contingency in the price of ſo 
much violence and iniquity; perhaps, too, it looked for 
balance of aggrandizement in the acquiſition of provinces 
Which had long been ſevered from another froptier of the 
empire by the | vitorious; arms of Louis the Fourteenth, 
Theſe views muſt naturally be involved in impenetrable 
myſtery, till events themſelves Thall chace the cloud from 
before us; ; Poland, however, remained without a friend, a 
pProte tor, or an ally; her bitter fortune threw her in the 
midſt of enemies, ho axe thoſe of one another when they 
are not her's, and who know. no bond of peace, no interrup- 
tion. ol hoſtility, but while, they plot her ruin, or or conſummate. 
„the crimes of which ſhe; is the victim. Does the court of 
Vienna zegret..Silefia, or pant for the reunion of Lorraive 
and Alſace ? The balance is to be preſerved in the Germanic 
body, by indemnifying the king of Pruſſia with the ſpoils of 
; Poland. | Does Pruffia covet che maritime towns of Poland? 
The empreſs muſt have an equivalent in the interior pro- 
vinces of Poland, And laſtly, does ſhe form a, deſign to be- 
come 2  German,power, or to occupy the delightful pro- 
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ia, vinces of European Turkey 7— The conſent of Pruſſia is to 
be bought with a third partition of Poland. Poland pays 

every crime, and feeds the inſatiable maw of avarice, envy," 
lend and ambition—* Indemnify yourſelf in Poland“ is the ſpirit” 
of every treaty, and the virtue of every negociation, 


gen, To return. Staniſlaus now entered warmly imo the na- 
fame tional cauſe, and among the firſt acts of patriotiſm ſent one 
1, ſo half of his plate to the mint, and a thouſand ducats to the 
and military cheſt ; the other half of the royal plate was to be 
ring expended in gratuities to the families of ſuch as periſhed in 
but the cauſe of their country during the We eishe- 
hold eenth of April. 
 ſol- - All parties, the king, the nobles, nd PR ole; ies 
ome- now united, it became apparent that, though ſome ex- ; 
uſy, treme cruelties, executions, and proferiptiors by the 
got revolutionary committee had led Europe to ſuppoſe that 
long the French furor had ſeized the Poles, yet the real object 
de of of their preſent exertions was widely different, and might 
court be divided into two parts: the firſt was, the recovery of the 
ouſe diſmembered provinces; the ſecond, the perfect and entire: 
fan» re- eſtabliſnment of the Conſtitution of May 3, 1791, 4 
ality, conſtitution of a nature very oppoſite to that ſyſtem of equal | 
of ſo ity which, in order to level every thing, EY EW, 
for 1 grades all that is reſpeRable in ſociety, 
nces It will not be expected, and cannot be an chat We 
f the Would trace all the viciſſitudes of the campaign; the various 
enth. zctions in different and diſtant parts of the kingdom can only 
rable be intereſting in their eventual tendency, and would be te- 
from dious in the detail, Prominent events, therefore, are all 


that we ſhall record. 


of Vienna requeſted, on the part of the king his maſter, 
the co-operation of Auſtria againſt Poland; the Auſtrian 
cabinet however anſwered, that it would do- every thing to 
debar the Poles from receiving any ſuecour, but that it could 
do no more at preſent than draw a ſtrong cordon on the 
Poliſh frontier. 

On the twenty- -ninth of the ſame month the proviſional 
council of regency at Warſaw ceaſed its functions and gave 
place to a national council in conſequence of an orde from 


Koleiuſko, who furthet commanded that all EN delibera- 
Vol. II. *. | * 71 
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Towards the end of May the Pruſſian miniſter at the — | 
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tions ſhould be lubmitted to the king, and that his majeſty 

ſhould be requeſted/to communicate his opinion to them on 

all ſubjects connected with the welfare of the ſtate. Notice 

of this meaſure Mas tranſmitted in a letter from Koſciuſko 

to the Kier, who, returned the. following anſwer z | 
% Mx. Cenereliſiumo,, ö 

4 von may judge yourſelf, of we ſatis faction I feel by 
your letter of the twenty-hrit of May, which I received the 
twenty-ſixth following. I have already aſſured. you that 1 
never will remove from my country and my nation, even at 
the greateſt, perſonal riſque; that I do not deſire authority 
or power any more, or longer than you and the nation find 
it uſeful to the-country, Perſiſting invatiably in this deter- 
mination, I have received, with ſenſibility, the information 
yau have announced to me, of having ordered the ſupreme 
8 make a. report e * e 
xations. 

* This Jon Mr. Preſident eie ad Mr, Potocki, 
facmarly marſhal, confirmed to me the ſame thing in the 
name of the ſupreme council eſtabliſhed here during yeſter- 
day, and they have ſhewed me what yow.enjoined in writ« 
ing to this effect. 'Agrecably to your expectations and de- 
fares, I will communicate to the council faithfully all ur 
1b As relative to the welfare of the country. I will, more- 
aver; concur conjointly with this council in all the means 
which may aſſure the welfare of the country and the nation, 

Under the auſpices of Providence, let us all hope for 
the common defence of the intentions and works of all of us, 
who.are born Polonele—fylly and ſincerely united, Ifhall 


* employ myſelf to attain the propoſed end by co- operating by 


my ex mple, and by encouraging others, 

„My vows and. wiſhes accompany you every where; and 
it is from the bottom of the moſt ' ſincere heart that J give 
you; the aſſurance of the higheſt eſteem, and of the affection 
that I bear you, 
+ 1 (Signed) 


[/Warſaw, May 29, 1794. 
. 49 this letter we lee lomething like mutual confidence re» 


ſtorech and due reſpe& paid to regal power: but we have 
{1} the mortiſication of beholding degradation ſupply ibe 
place of reipet towards the moſt benevolent and pairiguic 


Nane Aucusrus King.“ 
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ing that ever added luſtre to a diadem. The fact is that 2 


municipal officer ſtill accompanied the king all day and ſleßt 
in the ſame apartment at night, The king had neither influ- 
ence nor agency in the affairs of the nation; and with reſ- 
peſt to military movements, he was not permitted even to 
#k queſtions, It had been ſignified to him, that on condi- 
tion of his ſilence in this particular, he might be aſſured that 


every mark of reſpect due to his perſon ſhould be obſerved, 


On the 15th of June Cracow ſurrendered to the Pruflizn 
forces under general Van Elſner, and on very favourable 
conditions, The people at Warſaw, however, were much 
enraged a at the capitulation, as there were ſeven thouſandmen 
in arms and fifty pieces of cannon in the garriſon. | 

The king of Pruſſia now bent his courſe towards Warſaw, 
within a ſmall diſtance of which place he remained for a 
conſiderable time without commencing any operations, A 
corps of Ruſſians alſo was ftationed in the environs of the 
capital, By a ſingular dexterity Koſciuſko eluded the Pruſ- 
fan, and by a brave attack defeated the Ruſſian troops, and 
on the 11th or 12th of July entered Warſaw, | 

As Warſaw has no fortifications a fiege in form was not 66 
ceſſary to the Pruſſians. But as that part of the capital 
which was expoſed to them was covered by an intrenched 
camp of the army of Koſciuſko, it was unvoidably neceſſary 
to attack it by ſtorm, This attack was made on the giſt of 
June, by a heavy cannonade, and in the courſe of that day 
ſeveral hundred bombs were thrown into the city; but a 
dreadful fire being kept on the beſiegers by day and night, 
an incredible number of lives were loft, The iſſue of this 
enterprize cauſed much concern, and excited a very lively: 


Intereſt in Pruſſia, as not only the monarch but the two 


eldeſt princes ſhared the toil and hazard which attended it, 

The prince royal was once in imminent danger. The can- 

nonading having ceaſed, he laid himſelf down to reſt in 4 

barn, with orders to be awakened at the firſt ſhot of the 

enemy, His orders were complied with, and the prince 
had no ſooner mounted his horfe than one of the enemy's 

bombs burſt, and deſtroyed the bara in which the in 

had been lying a few minutes before. 

Either from doubt of ſucceſs in an actual attack, ear 

e motives, the mg of Prue As at this en 
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- ture to open a negociation for a ſurrender of the place, Hy 


- wrote, therefore, as follows to his Poliſh nen : 
: „Sir, my Brother, 
The poſition occupied by "op armies which ſurround 
Warſaw, and the efficacious means which are begun to be em. 
ployed to reduce it, and which augment and advance in pro- 
portion as an uſeleſs reſiſtance is prolonged, ought to have 
convinced your majeſty, that the fate of that city is no longer 
' + dubious, I haſten to place that of the inhabitants in the 
hands of your majeſty; a ſpeedy ſurrender, and the exact 
; diſcipline I ſhall cauſe my troops, who are deſtined to enter 
Warlaw, to obſerve, will ſecure the lives and property of 
all the peaceable inhabitants. A refuſal to the firſt and final 
ſummons which my lieutenant general de Schwerin has juſt 
addreſſed to the commandant at Warſaw, will inevitably 
produce all the terrible and extreme means to which an open 
city, which provokes by its obſtinacy the horrors of a ſiege, 
and the vengeance of two armies, is expoſed, If, under 
the circumſtances in which your majeſty is placed, your ma- 
jeſty may be permitted to inform the inhabitants of Warſaw 
of this alternative; and if they are permitted freely to deli. 
werit, I can anticipate with an extreme pleaſure, that your 
majeſty will become their deliverer. Should the contrary 
happen, I ſhall regret the more the inutility of this ſtep, 
becauſe I ſhall no longer be able to repeat it, however great 
may be the intereſt I take in the preſervation of your ma- 
jeſty, and of all thoſe whom the ties of blood and loyalty 
have called around your perſon, In this caſe I truſt that 
your majeſty will accept the exprellion of the high eſteem 
with which I am, 
Sir, my Brother, 
The good Brother of your majeſty, 
£ - (Signed) 
1 Camp at Wola, Auguſt 2.“ 
The reply of Staniſlaus Auguſtus was as follows: 
The Poliſh army commanded by generaliſſimo Kolciuſ 
ko, ſeparating Warſaw from your majeſty's camp, the poſi- 
tion of Warſaw is not that of a city which can decide on its 
ſurrender, Under theſe circumſtances, nothing can juſtify 
the extremities of which your majeſty's letter apprizes me; 
for chis city is neither in a ſtate to accept, nor in that to re- 
fuſe the ſummons which has been tranſmitted by lieutenants 
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general de Schwerin to the commandant. of Warſaw, My 


owr exiſtence intereſts me no more than that of the inhabit- 
ants of this capital: but ſince Providence has vouchſafed to 
elevate me to the rank which allows me to manifeſt to your 
majeſty the ſentiments of fraternity, I invoke them to move 
your majeſty to abandon the cruel and revengeful ĩdeas which 
are ſo contrary to the example kings owe to nations, and, 
(I »m perſuaded of it) are altogether oppoſite to your perſo- 
nal character. (Signed) o 1 * 

1 STANISLAUS' AuGUSTUS.” 
« Warſaw, Auguſt g.“ Ho art 
- Koſciuſko, with an army of 40,000 men, was reſolved to 
defend himſelf to the laſt extremity ; but the Pruſſians hat 
carried ſeveral of the Poliſh redoubts, and were actually ſelf- 
afſured of the capture, when information was brought to the 
king, that an alarming inſurrection had taken place in South 
Pruſſia, that defied all ordinary exertions to ſuppreſs it. The 
king, aware that without immediate relief, the confines of 
Sileſia would be in danger of a complete conqueſt, deter- 
mined on raiſing the ſiege of Warſaw, and accordingly mo- 
ved to an advantageous poſition near Ragzin, on the 6th of 
September, in order to take the moſt effeRual meaſures that 
circumſtances might require, 

At the moment the intelligence reached him, the king 
ſued a proclamation to the inhabitants of South Pruſſia, 
ſtating, that they had been impoſed upon by inſidious in- 
triguers, deſiring them to reſiſt the orders of the inſurgents, 
and offering a general amneſty to ſuch as ſhould return to 


| their allegiance, The reſult was, that many perſons who 


had been miſled, implored the king's mercy; a force was 
ſtationed there to be ready to act in caſe of future attempts, 
and the king of Pruſſia returned to Berlin, Future hiſtori- 
ans will be better able to aſcertain whether an awe of Koſci- 
ulco's army, under the walls of Warſaw, had not ſome effe& 
on the Pruſhan moy,aich's determination to retire. 

Be this as it may, Koſciuſko reſolved on the attempt te 


foment an inſurrection in Weſt Pruſſia, in hopes, by that 


Circ umſtance, added to the troubles in the ſouth, to divert 
etfcQually the arms of his Pruſſian majeſty from the interior 


of Poland. 7 


In a ſhort time it became viſible that Koſciuſko was intent 
du carrying the war beyond its firſt limits, and of attempting 
# a 
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the recovery of ſome of the diſmembered provinces ; and not 
only of thoſe, but even the capture of ſome provinces which 
had been ſubj ect to the houſe of Brandenburgh for more than 
century. The progreſs of the Poles in Weſt Pruſſia was 
ſuch, that after the capture of Bomberg by general Made. 
linſki, not only Dantzic, Thorn, Culm, and Graudentz, 
ſeemed on the point of being reſtored to the republic of Po. 
land ; but there was even room to apprehend that the Poles 
would penetrate into Pomerania as far as Stetin. 
Koſciuſko:now turned his view towards Lithuania, and 
reſolved on meaſures for its ſafety. On his way thither, 
Having received the news of a defeat which a corps of the 
Poliſh army had met with at 'Brzefc; on the eighteenth and 
nineteenth of September, and that general Suwarrow was on 
His march to attack Warſaw, he reſolved to march with 
20,000 men, anfl give battle to that general before he ſhould 
approach the capital, 
He was, however, informed that general Ferſen meant to 
attempt forming 2 juncti- with general Suwarrow ; to pre- 
vent which Koſciuſko, leaving the main body of his army 
under the command of prince Poniatowſki, advanced with 
fix thouſand men to intercept general Ferſen. This laſt ge- 
neral reſolved to attack Koſciuſko on the tenth of October, 
when 4 moſt dreadful engagement enſued, Twice the Ruſ- 
ſians attacked with vigor, and twice they were repulſed, 
The victory would have remained with the Poles, had 
they contented themſelves with having beaten-back the ene - 
my; but reſolving to purſue this advantage, they abandoned 
the favourable poſition which they had taken upon the heights, 
and advanced in their turn to attack the Ruſſians, The Ruſ- 
ſian troops formed themſelves anew, ſucceeded in throwing 
the Poliſh line into confuſion, which was already a little 
in diſorder, from their movement in advancing to the attack. 
The rout was ſoon complete, The Poliſh infantry defended 
themſelves with a valour approaching to fury, The cavalry 
ſuffered leſs, and retreated in good order, The battle taſted 
from ſeven in the morning till noon, and the gallant Koſet> 
uſko diſplayed prodigies of valour, Ever in the hotteſt part 
of the engagement, he had three horſes killed under him. 
At length, a Coſſack, without knowing who he was, wound 
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ed him from behind with a lance, When he felt; his attends 
ants, in their confuſion, raſhly articulated his name.“ 
Koſciuſko recovered a little, and made a few ſteps forward 
when an officer, ſtriking him on the head with à ſabre; bro't 
him again to the ground. While he lay weltering in his 
blood, he was approached by a Coffack, who prepared to 
give him à mortal blow; but a Ruſſian officer who came up 
t the ſame time ſtayed the arm of the Coffack ; upon whick 
the general exclaimed, If you wiſh to render me a ſexvice, 
ſuffer him to ſtrike, do net prevent my death 7” This Ruf- 
fan officer is faid to have been a general Chruozizow, to 
whoſe wife Koſciuſko had, ſome weeks before, generoully 
given leave of departure from Warſaw to join her huſband; 
It was ſoon diſcovere&that this important defeat was attri- 
butable to the miſconduct of the Poliſh gehieral, prince Po- 
ninſki, who was poſted with four thouſand" men to defend 
the paſſage of the Viſtula; but who, either from ignorance 
or treachery, ſuffered the Ruſſians to croſs the river without 
attempting to moleſt them; and when Koſciuſko was attack- 
ed from a quarter whenee he had no reaſon to expect a ſur- 


prize, the ſame General committed a ſtill greater fault in nor 


coming to his aſſiſtance, though very near to the ſcene of ac- 
tion, The loſs of the Poles was computed at three thouſand 
men in killed, wounded, and priſoners; and this victory coſt 
the Ruſſians ſo dear, that they fell back towards Lublin, in- 
Read of approaching Warſa w f 

The misfortune of the army under general Koſciuſko ex- 
eited univerſal grief at Warſaw ; the Supreme Council, how- 


* Koſciuſko was diſguiſed in a peaſant's dreſs, which he had 
never put off fince the confederation, Before the battle-un- whack 
he fell, he had given orders to his ſoldiers, that, in caſe he ſhould 


fail into the hands of the enemy, they might ſhoot him, Thi 


vas actu ally attempted by ſome of them and had they not, in 


their conſternation, pronounced his name, he would not havg 
been known, 


F The Empreſs, to teſtify to general guwarrom her ſatisſac- 


tion on the ſubject of the victory at Brzeſe, appointed' him her 
aid. de. camp, and ſent him a crown of laurels, ſet in brilliants, 
4 the value f fixty thouſand rubles, She alſo permitted him 


to chogſe a regimens in her n which ſhould bear his name. 
farcogr, | 5 
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ever, undiunted, and firm in their duty, n the fol. 
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Naber addreſs to the nation: 


12 Citizens, | 
When you took up arms with an intention of recover. 


ing your liberty, and of ſaving the country, you ſolemnly 
ſwore before God, that neither the greateſt adverſities, nur 
the greateſt reverſes, ſhould: ſhake your fortitude. . Proyi. 
dence, in, whoſe hand 1s the fate of nations, has been pleaſed 
to try your conſtancy. Thaddeus Koſciuſko, whom you had 
elected chief of the armed force, has juſt been made _ priſoner 
in a bloody combat with the enemy. This ſad event cer- 
tainly fills your hearts with juſt ſorrow, and your ſenſibility 
is the tribute; due to the virtue of that worthy citizen, the 
victim of, his patriotiſm, But, citizens, beware of deſpair, 
and of burying with Ins fate the hopes of your country, Re- 


member the motto you have adopted, Liberty or Death | 
- Preſerve. the ſpirit of unity, redouble your zeal and courage, 
and God will. ſtill. bleſs the -goodneſs of your cauſ. 

The Supreme Council promiſe you, that they will re- 


main on their poſt ; that they will defend liberty with-you, 


or periſh along with her, In order to fulfil the duty pre- 


ſcribed to the council by the act of inſurrection, they have 
appointed a new ſupreme chief of the armed force: Tho- 
mas Wawrzecki, licutenant-general, has been elected. Citi- 
zens, you know his excellent character; you are acquainted 
with his civil and military virtues. The council hope, that 
you will not ſuffer yourſelves to be caſt down by misfortune; 
but rather that you will ſummon up all your ſtrength, for 
the ſalvation of the ſtate ; and that, ſupported by your ener- 
gy, you will enable the Council to maintain the defence of 
Nite and the country. 
„ Done at Warſaw, in the mo of the Council, 
October 14, 1794.” - 
At the ſame time was diſpatched the following letter of 
the Supreme National Council to Generaliſfimo Koſciuſko. 
* The Council, in your misfortune, bewails that of the 
eountty at large. They placed not in events that confidence 
which they have never ceaſed to repoſe in your virtues; 
The duty of good citizens, and your example, will prevent 


, our deſpairing of the country. As long as you ſhall be 2 


liberty to addreſs the Council, boldly make known to us 


your wants, and thoſe of the brave companions of your el 
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forts, who now partake of your melancholly ſituation, So 
high is the value which the Council ſet upon your perſort 
that they would willingly reſtore to the enemy all their priſ- 
oners in exchange for you; and there is not an individual 
in the Council that would not joyfully barter his liberty for 
your's. 

It is by an uncommon courſe of things, Generali ſſimo, 
that you receive from your cotemporaries that tribute which 
the lateſt poſterity will one day render you. 

Such are the ſentiments which the Supreme Council 
charges me, in my quality of preſident for the pzeſent week, 
fo convey to you: and to theſe l add ihe feelings of my pro- 
found reſpect. (Signed) 

c Tyuappeus DEMRBOWSxKI, Prefident.” . 

A few days after this, a trumpeter from the enemy 
brought a letter from Koſciuſko to the Supreme Council, in 
which he Rated, that the number of officers taken priſoners 
in the action of the 10th, amounted to 125 perſons, with five 
generals befide himſelf, He ſpoke highly of the treatment 
he received from general Ferſen, and the care that was taken 
to heal his wounds, 


Soon after the battle of Brzeſc, RI Ruſſian general Ferſen 


wrote in theſe terms to the king of Poland: 
% SIRE, 

* The total defeat of the Poliſh corps at Kamech, the ma- 
king of a great number of privates and officers of every rank, 
and above all the commander in chief, and author of the rev- 
olution of 1794 (Koſciuſko,) priſoners of war, were the glo- 
rious effects of the arms of her Imperial Majeſty on the 19th 
of October. 
' © Convinced that your majeſty and the republic of Poland 

ave again entered into the former order of things, I apply 
to the legitimate power of Poland, by a juſt reclamation, to 
demand the liberty of the Ruſſian generals, officers, ſoldiers, 
and ſervants, as well as perſons of the diplomatic body, who, 
in contempt of the moſt ſacred rights of nations, have been 
detained in the priſon of the capital, I defire they may be 
lafely-conveyed to the corps under my command, 

In the molt ſincere hope that tranquility will once more 

be reſtored in Poland, and that I ſhall in the courſe of this 
Vol. A. | &® 
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year have the honour of perſonally paying my reſpefts to your 
majeſty, I beg your majeſty to condeſcend to accept of the 
anticipated homage with which I am, &c, | 

: % Baron FZMSEN.“ 

To which inſolent application the king thus replied: 

$9 Zin, . | + 

However painful we find the defeat of a part of the Poliſh 
army on the 10th of October, eſpecially on account of the 
loſs of a man valuable in all reſpe&s, and whoſe merit it bas 
been to have laid the foundation of the independence of his 
country, yet it cannot ſhake the firmneſs of thoſe who have 
ſolemnly vowed either to die or to conquer for liberty, 

* You need not wonder, Sir, if your demand to us of the 
liberation of the Ruſſian priſoners and hoſtages, who ſerve as 
pledges for the Poles ſeized by the Ruſſians, does not meet 
with our concurrence, If you were to propoſe the exchange 
of your priſoners for our own, I would then voluntarily grat- 
ify your wiſhes, 

J ct SrANIsLAUs, Rex.” 

The Ruſſians now haſtily advanced towards the capital, 
and general Ferſen ſummoned Warſaw to ſurrender, This 
ſummons was incloſed in a letter to the king, which he ſent 
unopened to the council, The anſwer was, as might be ex- 
pected, an abſolute refuſal, At this juncture the Poliſh gen- 
erals Madelinſki and Dambrouſki, by forced marches, re- 
treated from South Pruſſia, and by ſkilful manœuvres threw 
themſelves into Warſaw, 

After the junction of the Ruſſian corps of generals Ferſen, 
Dernfeld, and Deniſow, with that of Suwarrow, they pro- 
ceeded, under the command of the latter general, for Prague, 
where, on the 4th of November, they made diſpoſitions for 
operating a cruel change in the ſituation of the Poliſh inhab- 
itants, 

The ſuburb of Prague, ſeparated from Warſaw by the vil- 
tula, was defended by more than a hundred pieces of cannon, 
diſpoſed upon gg batteries, It was under the fire of this ter- 
rible artillery that general Suwarrow made his troops mount 
to the aſſault, in the ſame manner as he had done at the ta- 
king of Iſmael,* He gave allo general directions that not a 


It will be recollected that it was general Suwarrow who 
commanded at the taking of this Turkiſh fortreſs, where the Ruj- 


ur 
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muſket ſhot ſhould be fired, but that his yl pwards of 
50. oo ſtrong, ſhould employ only the ſabre and the bayonet, 
Each column was preceded by a body of ſoldiers with ſca- 
ling ladders and faſcines to fill up the entrenchments, and 
means to carry the aſſault, But the ardour of the Ruſſians 
rendered this unneceſſary; for within 150 paces of the en- 
trenchments, a general cry Was raiſed at once by all the co- 
lumns, and the ſoldiers 4 #n the front, flinging away the lad- 
ders and faſcines that encumbered them, fprung forward 
with their comrades to climb the works of the beſieged, 

The centinels on the works had but that moment given 
the alarm, and the cannon of the Poles commenced firing on 
all ſides, but with no effect, as from the darkneſs of the night 
their balls paſſed harmleſsly over the heads of the Ruſſians, 
By good fortune or good conduct, which ſeldom occurs in 
ſuch operations, it happened that the ſix Ruſſian columns 
preſented themſelves at the ſame moment before the lines of 
Prague; ſo that the Poliſh generals, occupied at once in all 
quarters, could not ſuccour one place more than another, and- 
were unable to maintain an unequal conteſt agaiaſt the united 
attack of 50,000 men, | e 

The cry raiſed by the columns penetrated the entrench - 
ments on the ſide of the Viſtula, and added further to the- 
conſter nation of the Poles engaged with the other columns, 
who, fearing to be ſurrounded, were for retiring into War- 
ſaw over a bridge, Here again they were met by the other 
Ruſſian columns, when a dreadful conflict enſued, in Which 
a great part of the garriſon of Prague was miferably flaugh- 
tered, The refiſtance was at an end in the fpace of eight 
hours, but the fury of the Ruſſians continued the maſfacre 
for two hours longer; 

From the windows of the houſes and hotels of Warfaw, the 
appaled inhabitants were ſpectators, at the dawn of day, of the 
mercileſs laughter of their friends, and the pillage commit 
ted in the ſuburbs, which continued till the noon of the 5thz 

The- number of unfortunate Poles who perifhed by me 
ſword, the fire, and the water (the bridge over the Viſtuls 


Fans entered by climbing over the dead bodies of therr W 
as well as their enemies. The general gave the ſame orders in 
the aſſault of the ſuburbs 2 PO and enjoined. his ee to 
ive uo quarters, : | * 05S 
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having been broken during the action,) were eſtimated ag 


follows: Five thouſand men were flain in the aſſult; the 


remaining gooo (for there were only 10,000 ſoldiers in the 
town, and the Ruſſians were 500,000 ſtrong) were taken prif. 
oners or diſperſed. After the battle was ended, the Ruſſians 


proceeded to difarm the citizens, and to oaks their hou- 


ſes, When this was over, and ten hours after all reſiſtance 


had ceaſed, about nine o'clock at night they ſet fire to the | 


town, and began to butcher the inhabitants. The fick and 


the wounded periſhed in the flames: the reſt, old men, wo- 


men, and children, fell by the ſword. ies thouſand per- 


ſons of every age, and of either ſex, are computed to have 
fallen in the maſſacre, and the whole of the ſuburb, except a 


few ſcattered houſes was reduced to aſhes, 
After this dreadful execution, no hope remained of \:y. 


ing Warſaw. The principal chief of the infurrefition, . 


count Ignatius Potocki himſelf, adviſed to treat with the 
Ruſſian general; and for that. purpoſe repaired to the head. 
quarters of the Ruſſians, with propoſitions of peace, in the 
name of the republic, But count Suwarrow refuſed to 
hear him, obſerving, haughtily, that the Empreſs, his ſove- 
reign, was by no means at war with the republic; that 
the only object of his coming, before Warſaw was to reduce 
to obedience thoſe Poliſh inhabitants who, by taking up 
arms, had dilturbed the repoſe of the ſtate. He at the ſame 
time inſinuated, that he ſhould treat with none of the chiefs 
of the inſurreQion, but only with perſons who, invelted 
with legitimate authority, ſhould come to ſpeak jn the name, 
and on the part, of his Poliſh majeſty. 

Count Potocki being returned with this anſwer, it was 
xeſolved to fend deputies from the magiſtracy of Warſaw to 
the Ruſſian commander, During all this time the fire of the 
City did not ceaſe playing upon the Ruſſians in the ſuburb of 
Prague, who anſwered it but feebly. The deputics Buzak- 
owiki, Strazakowſki, and Makarowez, having repaired to the 
head-quarters, returned about noon on the fifth, They had 


been conſtrained to ſurrender the city at diſcretion into the 
hands of count Suwarrow, under the fingle. condition that 


the inhabitants ſhould be ſecure in their lives and property. 
The general, having conſented to this, added, “ That be- 
ſides ſafety to their perſons, and the preſeryation of then 
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property, there was a third article, which, without doubt, 
the magiſtrates had forgotten to atk, and which he granted, 
par don for the paſt.“ 

The deputies being returned into the city, a proclamation 
was publiſhed to this effect: 

& The deputies of the city of Warſaw, ſent to general Su- 
warrow, commanding the Ruſſian troops under the city, 


having reported to the magiſtracy that they were received 


amicably by his excellency the faid General, who had de- 
clared his 4iſpoſition for a capitulation' ; and allo that they 
had obtained ſome preliminary articles, ſigned by him, by 
hie! die had promiſed the citizens ſafety to their perſons 
and property, and oblivion of all paſt wrongs : the magiſtra- 
cv notihes the ſame to the citizens, wiſhing them to keep 
them! -lves quiet till the entire coneluſion of the capitulation, 
ang that they will ceaſe their fire, his excellency having or- 
dered his men not to fire on their part. 

In conſequence of this ſubmiſſion of the city, the wigifith 
ey allo informed the people of the defire of General Suwar- 
row, that all the inhabitants ſhould ſurrender their arms, of 
every kind, before the ſigning of the capitulation, under 
promiſe of all arms of value, and fowling-pieces, being re- 
turned to the proprietors after the re- eſtabliſhment of tran- 
quility, The inhabitants obeyed this order, but the ſoldiery 
then in the city refuſed, Their chief Wawrzecki, and many 
members of the Supreme Council, refuſed to take part in the 
capitulation, ' 

This difficulty gave occaſion for more parleys, | which 
laſted all the ſixth. The king demanded'a week fo aecom- 
pliſh a pacification; but count Suwarrow would' grant no 
more than two or three days; during which times they la- 
boured to repair the bridge over the Viſtula. In fine, it 
was agreed that thoſe of the military who refuſed to lay 
down their arms ſhould have liberty to go out of Warſaw. 
But the Ruſſian general added this declaration, that ** al 
who chooſe this alternative, might be ſure of not eſcaping any 
where elſe ; and that, when overtaken, no quarter would be 
granted,” 

After the agreement was figned, the members of the ſu» 
preme council, and generaliſſimo Wawrzecki, waited upon 
the king, in the morning of the 75th of November, and re- 
Mitted inte his hand, the authority they kad exerciſed in 
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Warſaw.” The ſame day the magiſtrates informed the inhab. 
itants, that the capitulation having been ſigned, the Ruſſian 
troops were about to enter the city : that the Ruſſian genes 
ral having promiſed obſervance of the moſt exact diſcipline, 
the burgeſſes were enjoined to preſerve order on their part; 
and the more ſecurely to preſerve tranquility, they comman- 
deg all the houſes to be kept ſhut, The general made his 
formal entry into Warſaw on the gth, all the ſtreets being 
lined with Ruſſians troops, while the houſes, even thoſe of 
the foreign miniſters, were ſhut up. The chief magiſtrate 
met him at the bridge of Prague, and preſented him the keys 
of Warſaw on a velvet cuſhion, —Suwarrow received the ma- 
giſtrate with a grace that was highly pleaſing to the citizens, 
He afterwards received the compliments of the king, and on 
the 10th he repaired with great pomp to the caſtle, to pay 
his reſpeRs to his majeſty, 

Major general d'Iſlinieff was now diſpatched to Peterſ. 
Burgh with the news of the reduftion of Warſaw by the troops 
of the Empreſs; the 1ſt of December was let apart as a day 
of ſolemn thankſgiving of God, and Te Deum was ſung for 
this important event, 

The impiety which prevails in France (as an anonymous 
writer has obſerved) muſt ſhock every ſerious mind: but 
what is it compared with this act of oſtentatious and ſolemn 
blaſphemy ! If it were poſſible to ſuppoſe that thoſe who had 
2Red a part in jt really believed they were performing an 
act of religion, how much more dreadful would ſuch religion 
be than the moſt determined Atheiſm! 

« Melancholly and diſconſolate, - indeed, is the idea, that 
this world is the ſport of a blind chance, and that death will 
conſign the beſt and the worſt of mankind for ever to one 
common oblivion ; but how much more terrible would it be 
to ſuppoſe the univerſe under the government of, and man- 
Kind accountable for their actions to ſuch a god as is worſhip- 
ed at Peterſburgh : to a Being who is ſuppoled to aſſiſt the 
irms, and enjoy the triumph of powerful oppreſſion over per- 
ſecuted virtue and innocence, and to delight in ſeeing bis 
altars ſtream with the blood of women and of children, and 
in hearing his praiſes chanted by the voices of murderers, 
and in the midſt of the ſhricks and groans of his victims!“ 

The Poliſh patriots who refuſed to accede to the capitula- 
tion of Warſaw took their route toward Sendomir, under cha 
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ommand of Wawrzecki. Their number was 30 000, In 


want however of proviſions, and preſſed by the Ruſſians and 

Pruſſians, they were ſoon forced to diſband, after ſpiking 
eighty pieces of cannon, The Pruſſian general Kleift took 

twenty-two pieces, nineteen waggons of ammunition, and 

gooo ſtand of arms. The remainder of the booty fell inte 
the hands of the Ruſſians, A corps of 6000 men ſtill remain- 
ed under Wawrzecki, who accompanied by the generals 
Madalinſki, Dombrowſki, and Zajonczek, the chanceller Kal- 
lontai, the preſident Zakrrewſki, and ſeveral other members 
of the ſupreme council, took the route toward Gallieia, 

The utmoſt tranquility was ſoon eſtabliſhed in the city of 
Warſaw, by means of gooo Ruſſians, who were conſtantly on 
guard, 18,000 in Prague, with all the artillery of the inſur- 
gents, and 10,006 in the ſame poſition on the Viſtula, which 
was occupied by Koſciuſko, during the ſiege by the Pruſſians. 
All around the city batteries were erected with cannon pointed 
at the city, to keep it in ſubmiſſion, whatever event might 


happen. 


Koſciuſko had been all this time under lurgical aſſiſtance 
at Uizeylack, where the Ruſſians ſhewed every attention to 
the care of his wounds, Madame Chruozazow, wife to the 
Ruſlian general of that name, who had herſelf been formerly 
ſet at liberty by the orders of Koſciuſko, was very ſerviceable 
to him by her kind and perſonal aſſiduities. He was now 
ordered to Peterſburgh, and the eſcort appointed to convey 
him thither conſiſted of two pulks of coſſacks, each pulk con- 
fiſting of zoo men, one of which formed an advance, and a- 
nother a rear guard to his coach, having two cannons each.— 


In the coach with Koſciuſko were one major and two other 


officers, and between the two pulks were conducted gooo 
Poliſh priſoners, ' together with their officers, It is under- 
ſtood that this brave man is now confined in a fortreſs near 
the Ruſſian capital. 

It is not doubted chat an app! lication has been made from 
the national council at Warſaw to the Ottoman court, for 
Us interference to prevent. the final diſmemberment of Po- 
land; but of the ſucceſs of this application there is at preſent 
no probability, On the contrary, ſome meaſures ſeem to 
have been already taken toward that deſign ; for about the 
middle of December the Auſtrian captain Thel was diſpatch- 
ad to Vienna by general Suwarrow, with an account of an ac- 
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; rangement made by the Ruſſian Empreſs. of the territories 
of Poland. The houſe of Auſtria having gained theſe poſle(. 
Hons without the trouble of fighting, appeared ſo well ſatis- 

Sed with the diſpoſition, that captain Thel, for having been 
the bearer of the intelligence, was advanced to the rank of 

major, and colonel Fleiſcher, of the etat major, is ſhortly to 

_» out for Poland, in order to aſcertain the line of demarka- 
— tion. The Auſtrian acquiſitions, it is rumoured, are to con- 
fiſt of five provinces; the palatinates of Chelm, Sendomir, 
Lublin, Cracow, and Haliez, ſometimes called Pokucie. One 
thing, however, ſeems to embarraſs this diſtribution, which 
is, that the Pruſſian troops ſtill remain poſſeſſed of the palat. 
inate of Sendomir, or, if not actually in poſſeſſion, are en- 


camped upon its frontiers. | 
It might reaſonably have been hoped that the miſeries of 


this diſtracted country had been now at an end, The hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion of the patriots to thoſe who had robbed them 
of their liberties, it might have been expected, would have 
diſarmed them of their vengeance ; but on the 2oth of De- 
cember a courrier arrived from the Empreſs to general count 
Buxhoerden, governor of Warſaw, with orders to arreſt and 
ſend under a ſtrong eſcort to Peterſburg, count Ignatius Po- 


tocki; the former preſident, Zakrezewſky ; Kilinſki, a revo- 
lutionary colonel ; Kapoſtes, a merchant, member of the 


ſupreme revolutionary council, and miniſter of finance; 
and Lebuchewſki, The ſame meſſenger brought alſo a letter 
from the empreſs to the king, inviting (or, as ſome accounts 
Nate, peremptorily commanding him) to quit his capital, and 
to repair to Grondo ; and on the th January, 1795, his ma- 


jeſty fat off in obedience to the ſummons, What her pur- 


poſe is in this meaſure cannot certainly be known. There 
is an appearance of cruelty however, independent of the 
mortification to royal dignity, in thus compelling a king, 
worn out with age and an impaired conſtitution, to the fa- 
tigue at this inclement ſeaſon of ſo long a journey, But from 
every appearance the life of this excelleat man and monarch 
promiſes a ſhort duration. The wretched ſtate in which his 
country is involved has deeply affected him, and will moſt 
probably accelerate his departure to the tomb, 
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* We now retuffi to whit more immediately concerns Gena 
els eril Koſciuſko. After his arrival at Peterſburgh, he was im- 
is- mediately com ned in the fort, and there attended by an ig- 
<q norant phyfician {6 that, if nature had notfavoured him with 
of an extraordinary ſtrong conſtitution, be would unavoidably 
to have fallen à victim to his' many dangerous wounds. Ha- 
*. ving for the ſpace of nine months lingered in a dungeon - like 
Ne priſon, he was at length removed into the city, and, in two 
ir, rooms allowed him, ſtrongly guarded. In this new confine- 
ne ment, which laſted till the death of the Empreſs, he was at- 
ch tended by Dr, Rogerſon, an Engliſh phyſician, to whole {kill 
ate and aſhduity he” in a great meaſure owed his recovery, It 
eu- was through the interference and intereſt of that gentleman 
that- Kosciuſko. was allowed fometimes to be carried about 
of in a garden adjoiging his apartments, to enjoy the benefit of 
m- the air. 
em On the 19th of November 1796, the Empreſs Catharine 
we 11, died, and on the 1ſt of December following Kosciuſko 
Je- was releaſed from his - confinement with all his companions 
nt and other priſoners of war, by the ngw Emperor Paul, Even 
nd thoſe unhappy Polanders, who formerly had been carried 
o- into Ru ſſian captivity were liberated on the 10th of the ſame 
o- month, among whom were ſome who had been confined up- 
he wards of eighteen years, #he whole amounting to about eigh- 
vo teen thouſand, 
ne The new Emperor Paul, a few days * the death of the 
nts Empreſs, went in perſon to the apartments, of Gen. Kosci- 
nd uſko, and ordered his liberation. Soon after, he was carried to 
ot the Emperors palace and admitted to a private audience, and 
. as even princes ſometimes cannot help paying tribute to he- 
50 roiſm, virtue and patriotiſm, the Emperor, after ſome con- 


verſation left the apartment, and in a few minutes returned, 
183 accompanied by the Empreſs, and all her children, who took 


fa- their ſeats around the General. Some generous offers of the 
* Emperor ſeem to have been rejefted by Kosciuſko, who 
ch intimated his intention of retiring td America. According- 
18 lx on the 2oth of December, he quitted Peterſburgh, accom- 
ll panied ” two nn. who had ſhared his fate, Nie- 


» The preceeding account is taken from the hiftory of Poland, 


a4 in 1793. 
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meewicz and Libicheſki, The former, a couſin of Koei. 
uſko was his firſt adjutant and had at that important diet of 
4791 highly diltiaguiſhed himſelf by his eloguence and pat- 
riotiſm. In order to void the Pruſſiaa dominions, they, in 
that rigorous ſeaſon of the year, travelled hy land to Abo, and 
croſſing the dangerous paſſage of the gulph of Bothnia went 
to Stockholm, and thence to England where they arrived on 
the 28th of May. On, the 18th of June they, embarked at 
Briſtol on board tbe Adriana and on, the 19th of Auguſt 
4797, ſafely arrived, at Philadelphia, May he in this land 
of liberty amidſt, the ſympathy of. copgenial ſpirits enjoy 2 
portion, at leaſt; of that happineſs of which he has been far 
many years ſo cruelly deprived by deſpotic perſecution, 


Tix en YEARS WAR iN eee 


8 aer u the ee of the Ruſſians, remiia- 
ed but two weeks in that poſition; he did not conſider the 
campaign as kniſhed and was -defirous of fignalizing it by 
ſome actions. Laudon was ftrongly entrenched, and un- 
"willing to riſque a battle, The king thought to draw him 
from his advantageous fituation by menacing 'marches, and 
to drive him to Bohemia, According to this plan, he put 
his army in motion, and quitted the vicinity of Shweidnitz. 
This fortreſs, like all other Pruffian forts, was but weakly 
garriſoned. Laudon, ſenſible of the impoſſibility of beſieg- 
ing that place, the king being inthe neighbourhood, formed 
"the plan of a ſurptize, The ſecrecy of the preparations, and 
"the weakneſs of the garrifon, "promiſed ſucceſs. There 
were two hundred and forty pieces of heavy cannon in the 
fort, and only one hundred and ninety one artillerymen. 
Gen. Zaſtrow, the commandant of Shweidnitz, not being 
acquainted with the king's movements, was ſo careleſs 13 
even not to ſend out parties to obſerve the enemy's motions. 
Laudon, there fore, was able to arrange every thing, undiſ- 
turbed and unobſerved. He firſt ſurrounded the fort by 
light troops, and on the 1ſt of October ordered the Croats ts 


to make 2 falſe attürk Denn which time the fore was aailed | 
by four differtnt columns. Tue commanders had thought 
proper to etteourage the 'aMfailants by diſtributing brandy 


imong them. On the Riſſiin detachment, Which was joined 


to the Auftriar int this enterprize, it had a particular effect 
They, in irregular bodies, preſſed forwards, like madmen. 
la the dark, they got near a deep diteh, within the works, 
where the a4w-bridge was drawn up. This was an uriex- 
pected impediment, and thoſe who were foremoſt halted, 


calling out for ladders and faſeines; but the Ruſſian com- 


manders, confideritig that method of getting over the ditch, 
too tedious, thought proper to fill the ditch with men rather 
than with fafcines.” They ordered their rear to preſs. for- 
wards, whereby thofe urſfizppy wretchis at the head of 774 
column, were precipitated into the abyſs, and the reſt march" 
ed over their bodies. The Ruſſians cut down every thing 
before them, On # baſtion, which they had almoſt mounted, 
the-Pruffrans called: out for quarters; but the echo of "4 
Ruſſians was No quarters.“ A Pruſſian artillery-man, 
not willing to die without revenge, ſet fire to a powder ma- 
gazine ;: whereby» a number of Pruſſians, as well as a great 
you of the Ruſſians; periſhed... 

After an. aſſault of three hours, at the break of day, the 
an of Shweidnitz was conquered, and the garriſon of three 
thouſand men,, with all the arſenals and magazines, in the 
hands of the Auſtrians. The news of this event, threw the 
Pruffiaw army in the utmoſt conſternation, All the fruits of 
2 glorious campaign were 'now loſt at once. To this came 
many woeful accounts of the diſaſters in Pomerania. But 
Frederic's fortitude ſoon reanimated his whole army. He 
aſſembled his officers, acquainted them with his misfortunes- 
and his hopes, and left it in the choice of every one, hope- 
lefs, to quit his ſervice. Not one, however, made uſe of 
the offer : all felt new vigour, ind wiſhed to be led to the 
combat. But Laudon, contented with his advantages, avoid- 
ed a battle, and ed in fis camp near Fribourg; which 
enſured to him a free communication with Saxony, Bohemis, 
and Moravia. The king poſted his troops in eee 
and took his head quarters at Strehlen. 

During theſe operations in Sileſta, the Ruſſians made uſe 
of their great ſuperiority in Pomerania, Romanzow receiv- 


ed orders gain to beſiege Colberg, In Auguſt he 3 
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ed that place with, a conſiderable, — 4 A Kultes and 
Swediſh fleet of twenty-ſeven ſail of the, line, ve frigates, 
and other armed veſſels, ſupported the ſiege by ſea. The 
poſſeſſion of Colbert was to the Ryſſians of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence ; 3s it would enſure to them fixm ground in Pome. 
Tania, The Pruſſian General, Prince of Wirtemberg, howe- 
ver, did every thing to prevent it. He entrenched himſelf 
with fox thouſand men under the cannon of the fort. Ro- 
manzow therefore was obliged firſt to dire&his trenches 
againſt that fortified camps But the prince of Wirtemberg 
in the camp, and the gallant -commandant, Hayden, in the 
fort, diſputed the Ruſſians every inch of ground. The bom- 
bardment by land ang ſea continued for ſome time uninter- 
rupted. But ſtormy weather, during which, ſeveral large 
veſſels foundered, obliged the fleet to leave the coaſt of 
Pomerania, The Ruſſians attacked a principal redoubt; but 
after a murderous combat of almoſt four hours, at which they 
Joſt above three thouſand men, were obliged to deſiſt. 

Romanzow became reinforced and continued the ſiege 
with vigour. The Pruſſian corps under the walls of Colberg, 
by the great ſuperiority of the Ruſſians, could now afford but 
a fecble protection to the city ; and as the-ſuſtenance of the 
garriſon became daily more ſcanty, the prince with his corps 
retired to Stettin. But Hayden with his ſmall garriſon defi. 
ed every attempt of the numerous beſieging army 3 his only 
care was to procure bread. The Ruſhans were in poſſeſſion 
of a fort that commanded. the harbour, The Pruſſians made 
every attempt to throw proviſions into the city ; but their 
numbers being fo ſmall, they could not effect it. It was in 
the month of December, when the Ruſſians prepared to ſtorm 
the place. Hayden, having but a few, days proviſion leſt, 
and the fort being ſummoned, conſulted his ſoldiers and arm- 
ed citizens : © We will defend ourſelves whilſt there is 
bread and powder,” was, their anſwer. Hayden ordered 
water to be thrown over the walls, which, being converted 
into ice by the froſt, rendered the ramparts, inacceſſible, 
The Ruſſians were repulſed in repeated attacks with great 
loſs, But at length the garriſon was entirely without any 
kind of provi ſion, and Hayden, who could. not be conquer- 
ed by powder and balls, was new by hunger obliged to capi- 
tulate after a memorable fiege of ſour months. 
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The Prince of Wirtemberg now proceeded Meklenburghy. 
after ſending. part of his corps to Saxony to join Prince 
Henry, who during tire whole campaign, maintained his po- 
fition in that country againſt the men, oy . 
and the whole army of the Empire: | 

"The Nuſſtans no for the firſt tinie'-took _ winter 
quarters in Pomerania as did the Auſtrians in Silefin; The 
loſs of Colberg and Sweidnitz, which happened nearly af. 
the ſame time, was therefore to the King an almoſt irrepara- 


rc 


ble misfortune. To drive his enemies from thoſe provinces, 


required ſtrength, ſtreams of blood, much time; and ſtill grea- 
ter luck. His old ſoldiers were buried! on the fields of bat- 
tles, his revenues became daily leſs, the reſources from Sas 
ony began to be exhauſted; and the ſubſidies from Great Br 
tain were no more paid. Fhe Ning was at the end of this- 
campaign in 4 more deplorable ſituation than ever; without. 
even having loſt a fingle battle. However the courage of 
his troops, the zeal of his experienced officers, and his mind. 
ſo fertile of reſources rendered theſe misfortunes fupporta- 
ble. All Europe trembled at the approaching downfall of 
one of the moſt powerful of the proteſtant princes of Ger- 
many, the only rival of Auſtria, capable to prote the wer 
ker princes againſt the eneroachments of Auſtria and to "oy 
the Germanic conſtitution undiſturbed, | 

In this terrible ſituation another misfortune greater than 
all the others, threatened the King, There were at this tima 
a vaſt number of priſoners of different nations at Magdeburg, 
Auſtrians, Ruſſians, Frenchmen, Saxons, Swedes and troops 
of the Empire, It was the moſt important fortreſs of the 
Pruſſian dominions. All the royal family, the Kings treaſu- 
ry, the archieve and every thing valuable was here depoſited, 
Modern hiſtory does not afford an inſtance that on the loſs of 
one place depended the fate of a Monarchy, If Magde- 
bourg had been loſt, all victories in the field would have been 
fruitleſs and the war at an end. This fort was garriſoned 
but by a few thouſand men, a medly of natives, foreigners 
and deſerters. But the immenſe preparations neceſſary to 
beliege that place made the king careleſs. Himſelf with his 
army in the field rendered every attempt impracticable. To 
fave Magdebourg the King would have relinquiſhed Saxo- 
ny, Sileſia and every thing elle. The moſt powerſul be- 


% 
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fheging army vu are been attacked with the utmoſt im 
gaiLotity.. WW 4 0 

"Bat: wet. mas. impenicebly. by force, could he effeftrd by 
een. Frederic had ao idea of any danget, When at that 
very time Baron Trenck* in his, dungeon, covered with 
chaing, projected the. urprize. of Magdeburg;. A trifling 
eireumſtanee diſcloled the - ſchgme,.. whereby the fate of a 
mogarch, whom the woſt, powerful potentates of Europe 
aould not ſubdue, would have been determined. by a man, 
Who was ſestered in gha, and. as it were leaning on his tomb. 
he enteſt powers of Kupape, having concluded upon 
Fraderic's tuis, and the. King of England, his only ally, wich- 
dra ing he ah Gance z he direkted his attention to Alia, and 
andeavorgdaeo diſpoſe (hr Grand Turk as well as the Tartr- 
Chan. t9.make inroada into Ruſſia and Hungary, The fame 
af Fredcrig's actions had reached even that part of the world, 
and his name was ſaunded with veneration on the Black 
Sea, as. well as around the walls of China and on the Gan- 
ges. The Oriental nations, unacquainted with geography, 
were loſt. in aſtoniſhment, that a prince, of whoſe exiſtence 
they had never-heard, could ig a ſeries of years reſiſt by force 
of arms the moſt powerful monarchs of the Weſtern world, 
The influence of the French Ys however, wy 
oy a{liſtance, 
In Weſtphalia, where duke Ferdinand on andouns of the 
great ſuperiority of the enemy, ated on the defenſive only, 
the campaign commenced lte in the ſummer. The two 
French armies under Soubiſe and Braglio formed a junction, 
and the French commanders now reſolved to force duke 
Ferdinand to a battle. On the 1th of July they attacked 
him in his ſtrong camp near Hohenover, The action laſted 
vill after dark when the French retired... 
. Oa the following morning, si the break of day, the com- 
bat was renewed, Both the French armies approached the 
camp in order of battle, which they again attacked with 2 
tremendous fire. After à murderous action of hve hours, 
the French were again repulſed ; leaving their cannon and 
wounded behind. The Allies made a number of priſoners, 


* A man perſecuted by the . King for af and well Inne 
3y the hiſtory written by himſelf, | 
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wong whom were the Whole 2070 iment of Reuge. The 
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French loſt five thouſand men dead, Wouffded, ald tiken 


;priſoners, The Mlice-dvenced-three Wendel dend; and om 
thouſand wounded. 


But Ferdinand had not gained much by his ry „The 


Tuperiotity of the French was ſq great, that to Tubs 165 loſs 
of a battle was of no conſeguence. They could with their 
armies repeat their attempts, and at laſt overcome the week 
army of the allies; but fortunktely'for the latter, the French 


Generals could not zgree, Soon after the action, they ſepa- 
rated; Broglio marching to Caffel and Saubiſe paſſing the 
Rohr. Ferdinand was now compelled to divide his forces 
in order to obſorve the movements of the French, armies, 
ho at laſt advanced again. Broglio's deſign was to invade 
Hanover; but Ferdinand kept cloſe to him with the view of 
forcing him on ſome advantageous ground to another action. 
Broglio carefully avoided every opportunity, and Ferdinand 
not being able to prevent his progreſs by force, made uſe 
of flratagem. He haſtily ae Ss to TT; and cut off the 
French tranfports. | 

This maſterly wer- operation had i its deſired effect. Brog- 
lio immediately retreated to Heſſia. Winter now was ap- 
proaching and Broglio took his winter quarters in and about 
Caſſel, Saubiſe with his army marched to the Lower Rhine, 
and the Allies made good their winter quarters in Wis: 
lia, 


F refieric, $3. aſſiſtance, and almoſt without 9 faw 
with fortitude his downfall: approaching, It ſeemed to be 
unavoidable, Victories could impede the progreſs of his 
enemies, but to-take from them the conquered forts,required 
ſieges, and. a ſeries: of fortunate battles, The king's plan of 
operations for the enſuing campaign remained a. fecret, it 


* wever was totally altered through a new and unforeſeen 


ent, Fortune had often fayoured the King, ſupported his 
great mind, and deluded the expeRtations. of his enemies; 
but the greateſt of fortune's favours was deferred to the exiti- 
cal moment when the crowned ſage, preſſed from all quarters 
by the powerful ſuperiority of the armies of his enemies, 
expected with tranquility the end of his fate. Nothing leſs 
than the end of the Pruſſian monarchy was to be expected. 
Frederic's penetrating mind could not be deceived by delu- 
live hopes, He prepared for every event, and, as Quintus 
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Jeilius, his friend and daily companion relates, conſtantly car. 
Tied, poiſon wh him W the laſt ſtrokes, of his un- 


apy fel. nb l 


1762—AIn thoſe hopeleſs moments a tourier Vein t to 
the King the news of the death of Elizabeth, Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, who died on the 25th December 1761. This event 
altered the whole political ſyſtem of Europe, All the plans 
of the allied powers, all the hopes of F rederic's enemĩes were 
now at once annihilated, and the Ruſſians, the moſt terrible 
of all the enemies of Pruſſia, were now by one vere of ran 
new Monarch, converted into friends. 

Peter III. was attached to Frederic in the ſame proportion 
as Elizabeth hated him, A ceſſation of arms between Ruſſia 
and Pruffia was one of the firſt actions of the new Emperor, 
and peace ſoon followed, Elizabeth expecting ſuch an event 
-was wiſhing to perſecute the king even after her death, She 
forced upon her death- bed the promiſe from the Ruſſian Se- 
nate not to make peace with the king of Pruflia without 
the concurrence of the other powers, Nevertheleſs peace 
was concluded as ſoon as ſhe had cloſed her eyes. The 
Ruſſian troops prepared to leave the Pruſſian dominions, 
Colberg was reſtored, the priſoners of war liberated, and 
the Ruſſian corps under Ezernichef, which was united with 
the Auſtrian army, was recalled, Peter III. endeavoured 
to perſuade the other belligerent powers to peace ; but the 
Court of Vienna rejecting every propoſal, Ezernichef recei- 
ved orders to Join his corps of twenty thouſand men to that 
of the king, and to obey his orders, 

The war now took a different turn. All the Pruſſian 
dominions from Breſlaw to the frontiers of Ruſſia were now 
ſree from enemies. The Swedes, tired of the war, and 
afraid of the Ruſſians, had, in the month of May, alſo made 
peace with Pruſſia, Peter was preparing in perſon to join 
the King with a powerful army ; and all Europe expected 
extraordinary events. 

With theſe brilliant hopes, the king opened the campaign 
of 1762. The Auſtrians drew all their forces to Sileſia, 
after having detached a ſtrong corps to the army of the 
Empire, They were maſters of Glatz, of Sweidnitz, and 
the mountains, Expecting the king would lay ſiege to the 
latter fort, the Auſtrians 1 en preparation ini 
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however, was impräckitable, as Tohy as the Muttriunt were 


who recently Rad aftrnited the throne, was preripitat 


bleed the Senate, and wrhited the Ruliah nobility with 


; enemies. 
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for e Te worked! thi whole winter tb convert” 
every Kin around Sweidnite due s fort 7 ant he city it fel 
wes girbiſened-witl 3 Wan * W 
provided with ov fe} | 
7 this Htustion th ns ben ab King, * God 
junckion with the RK ih erh uppetreX In the viettiity. 
He detiiched general” NeuWied with 4 cor to Bohemia, i 
order to force y Auftrians to cover the in eit“ 
ren, which would kiiterrapt thei comtninſtatiod withSweld- 
3 Fresefſe Hogjed theft movenicents in the rear” of 


by 
the enemy te AGA Daun from the hills near” Burkerſdorf. 


The Prüf- 
N auc nee 
nit I, 


gut the fatter reed iO VGA Ble 3 
flans returned from Bohemia laden with: 
preparations were made for the Hege bf In 


in poſſe fon of, the Früh ds ms : "to 2 thei Fro, 
tlience by forte, required à very dangerous atteripe, 
Thus ebe Both aries Sree: When er 
revolution took place in Rund. Thi Emperor, Peter III. 
et 
fin it. Därlog the Mort [pace of his reign; Be bad re” 
dered base extremely unpopular by want of prebrution, 


sag at all tires in * feerd, were now umtéd. _ They 
hated 6% moharch whg attemipted' to take febmi'the farmer 
their privileges, and from "the fatter their beards! Ne ne- 


contetnpt.” "ThE peo cople 1 wiſtied, without' knowing! why; the 
continuation of | 2 "The Emperor 4 way for war * 
but 1 not ag at Pruffia. He witked to \oppole/ it Biaderit'y 


* 


all. his "meaſures, W wile in, 'themſclves, but in 


direkt AD to the 8 of the people, came tha 


— 


diſogreement between him, and the Ein eſs, wi Way 
web gſtcemed by tb the nation, ©" Compelle: by the poche . 

rn a from motives of felf- 1 TE ſhe; on tHe. 
n ind of July, by one word, Getbranen the Rillpere,? In 
« few bours, the powerful monarch, whoſe 'orders had been 


| obeyed froth the colltof the Baltic to the Southerm Octen 


was 4 poor kidþelefs"prifdncr. He formally fendunced the} 
crown ih fivour bf the ore; and, few days ur, 
died in 'kis BNP... la baths Nd“ $3 mg” ads 


al by enforcing il-digefted Es,” The fotdiers and priefis,, = : 
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| pioduced ſurpriſe, They reconciled the Emprefs, as well og, 
the * coritaibing wile propoſitions for the good of the 


wich eſteem... ; Tha eren for eee and the 


mies, age in or act ſeparite againſt him. It was at bis option to 
eyery matk of eſteem. . However, the new orders for de- 
+ wells tothe Pruſſian armies; and in the Auſtrian camp, they 


| at the break of day was complested, and the tzoops were 


'werethereby driven to a great diſtance; The Pruſfians now 


ſpreading cannon could impede their progreſs. The Au 


had fortified - with. immenſe labour, were conquered i in a 


_ cinnon, | 9 


c N 
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2 The Senate; 4 well az the people, being in favour of hi 
war with. Pruſſia, the eee were iſſued.” Zut, on 
examining the Frederie's letters 109 Peter, 


nation, and earneſt, recommendations to treat the Empreſs 


peace confirmed. 
Frederic was on 1 jy dns the 8 wy 
their fortified mountains, when he learned Peter's fate. 
Reernichef had at the ſame time received orders with his 
corps to quit the Pruſſian army; and the king had to expe 
that the ſame corps in a few days would either join his ene 


diſarm the whale Ruſſian corps; but he diſmiſſed them with 


parting remained for ſome days a ſecret to che Ruſſian, 26 


were alſo totally ignorant of it, The arrangements, and 
Providing for ſo conſiderable a marching corps, could not be 
done in one day, and of this precious time the -king made 
uſe in a.maſterly manner. He reſolved without Joſs of time 
to attack the Auſtrians on their mountains, which We 
give him the, advantage. of the Riſſians keeping their 
ſtation in the line of battle, an if attacked, defend them- 
ſclyes,. At the ſame tame he Was wiſhing to give. the Ruſ- 
fians before their departure a fample of Pruſſian valour 19 
tectics. In the night of the, 20th of July they began work - 
ing at a battery in. the plain in in front of the mountains, which 


drawn up © in line of battle. The Prulllane Ty as day- 
licht appeared, commenced a tremendous fire, and the Auk 
trian cayalry, poſted in the plaing between the mbuntains, N 


aſſailed the batteries, with X greateſt impetuolity, Neither, 
the decliyities, 13 redoubts, wolfs-diches, nor ibe kire- 


trians Aled in all direftiops. All the mountains, which they, 


Few hours. The "Auſtrians loſt one thouſond four hundre« 
killed, eight a priſoners and a _— wymber 9 
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' On 4 enn -of July, r 
Ruſſians left the Pru ſſien my. Bat Daus had now loſt e 
communication” with Sweidnitz, and thi King conimenced 
the fiege of that place in form. The: belieging army” Way | 
covered by two othors, under the command of the” King and 
the Duke of Bevern. This fiege was in # nfilitary/ pott of ' 
view the moſt remarkable during the Whole war; on ze cout 

of the great art diſplayed in attack and defence; A fogubert 
cireumſtanee happened: it the fame: time. Two Frenchmen 
commanded as engineers in, and without the fort, Gribauvel 

and Le Fevre; the former in the Auſtrian zud the latter in : 
the Pruſſian ſervice. ' They were friends and had both diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their writings. They had howey® 
er different ſyſtems in heges, which: they publicly defended, 

in their writings... At this ſiege they Had an opportunity of 
proving the goodneſs of their throries by practico. The ma- 
terials for theſe experiments, human blood, iron and powder 
were laft to their diſpoſition. Le Fevre wanted to,take the 
fort by\miges; but he could not zecompliſn his deſign,.and- 
they were: obliged. jo operate according to the old ſyſtem. 
The bombardment continued "yy: and e the Au. 
triens defended themſelves bravel 
Daun, determined to relieve . vince, mach the 3 

fix days after the beginning of the ſiege. Between. the Auſ- 
tian army and Sweidnitz, near. Reichenbach, ſtood the Duke 

of Bevern with his corps, ſeparated from. the Kings army, 

and this corps Daun intended to attack from all ſides before 
the King could render it any aſſiſtance. - The, Auſtrians re- 
lying on their great ſuperiority, hoped to renew the ſcene of 
| Maxen. Four different corps attacked the Pruſſians at once 

in front, rear and on the flanks. But the Duke defended 
himſelf with, the utmoſt bravery, | The Auſtrians fell upon 
the baggage of the Pruſſians, which ſeemed to be laſt. Some 
of che Pruſſian generals propoſed to defend it with their brig- 
des, but the Duke gave counter orders. If we are beaten, 
he e obſerved, we can; hardly ſave any part of our baggage; but 

if we are victorious, we ſhall ſoon get it back again.“ Accore 
ding to this wiſe principle, to which the; King owed his vice 
_ tory" near Sbrau i in the year 1743, the Pruſſians abandoned 
heit baggage to che rapacity of their enemies, and. fought, 
without nies themſelves, relying on che activity of the 
King, who they knew would not neglect them. And Fn 
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© Hopes wie l c dd, for aftet the: ene 
nim, the Duke of Wiriemherg. de ene st the heed of his 
_ civalry is theit amine. Tus cothe under general 
Oo, which he met firſt, he immediately. dwerturned. 
The King histelf u the head of = body of infantry followed, 
the cavalty; but before bis errival the Auſtriens were driven 
from the eld, after baving loſt one thouſand two hundred 
in. killed and wounded, and one thouſand ve hundred priſ. 
aners. The Pruffians counted ane thouſinddedd and woun- 
_ ded; A [mall patt of their baggage Wes loſt. \ Dub. cow: 
marched to Glats,fleaviog Sweidnits toits fate. 
Mean while the ſiege. was continued without adaption 
The garrilon, though without hopes of relief did not loſe 
courage, the place being well provided with ptoviſton; be- 
| Fevre's artful mines; However, required much. titney and did 
Very little execution, © The King often vifited the trenches 
| and the rheaſures he took; Were evident proofs of bis great 
| knowledge in the art of attack. The reſult however ſeemed 
to be-doubtfalj till an ident aMited the beſſegers. A how: 
dies gtenade found its way ton powder Magazine in the fort, 
whereby a baſtion with two grenadier companies was blown 
up. The King now made preparations for a general aſſault; 
dut Guaſcs, the commandant, not Willing te riſk the event, 
ſurrendered on the gth of Oftober, ty three days after the 
opening bf x the tretiches, "The gartifon'of vine thouſand men 
were made priſoners, of war, and the Pruffians found in the 
fort e andred and fifty three heavy guns, fifty five thou- 
ſand balls, above hilf « ton of gun e anda barge * — 
ty of proviſions of all kind. 
The King now made irrangementt to ann to $5009, 
whither he had already detached general Neuwied with 
twenty battalfions, and %five. and twenty ſquadrons to rein- : 
force the army under the command of prince Henry. This 
general had been extremely active with his ſmall army, where- 
- by he deluded all the ſchemes of the Auſtrians and the army 
ok the Empire; but having already been reinforced by the 
1 army under general Velliag, who after the pesce with the 
Swedes had "no more enemies to oppoſe in that quarter, he 
| found himſelf ſtrong enough to advance arid to prevent tbe 
Juadture of the Auftrians ind the army of the empire. Neat 
| Doblen he attacked the Auſtrian general Serbeloni, whom be 
defeated, ThE litter in his turn, a few YET; attacked 
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Saxony, and now haſtened to diſtrihute his troops in their 


the Prufion- ont peſts” but uuns replied. with coobderabty 5 


boſs.” - General Scidhitz, is. tyo different engagements, ; nur 


Auer ſba ch and Toplitz, defeated the Auſtrian detachments, and = 


tock a number of priſoners, During this time prince: Henry 


_encathphd with the main army not Frieberg, and the Auſtrin —_— 
ans ind the trobps of the empire found: an' opportunity of oY OG 


forming d junction The latter, relying on their great ſups? 
rioriiy, gave the Pruſſians an opportunity to fight upon faver 


toble ground, and on the agth of October a bloody and deceit 
ſtve battle took place near Frieberg. The Auſtrian light 


troops were quiekly overpowered, and the troops of the e. 
piro being. attacked in their entrenchments were drivers bel 


yond the river Mulde. The Auſtrians retreated, after having 


loſt three thouſand dead and-wounded, and four thouſand 


four hundred priſoners. } They paw; marched a Bohemia 
wWhitber general Kleiſt followed them with a flying corps 


The King received the news of this battle: an his mch to 


Winter querters,who. formed a chain from Fhuringen through ; 


Saxeny, Lauſatis and Silifia. A ceſſation of hoſtilities bo- 


tween the Pruſſians and Auſtrians nd took placed: The hat- 
ter, at the endtoſ the ſeventh campiign had nothing Jeft-of 


| their. conqus lis but a ſmall diſbricb deer Dielen amd the 


county of Glas. The King, being freed fram the\Riflians, | 
was now, too powerful for the Auſtrians 3 they wete in want 
of reſt ang, thorefore, well pleaſed. with the cellation'of hoſtił· 
Ries, which DOWEVEF, N e wlelf to: mo _ e 


only. 1 440. 8 
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petts. Though they were to be reinforced by tyenty thous _ - 


and Ruſſians, yes their main ſupport of Great Brita ſeemed 


| ta fink, The ng, Britih parliament being averſe'tsthowe? | 


by land, ſhewed: not! the leaſt diſpoſition to ſuppott” Ferdi-' | 
vand's operitions, ” But, Lord Bute the miniſter,” not finding 
it prudent, to counteract the. will of the. people at once, in the 
Spring a number of recęuĩts, and a new regiment of Higblan- 
ders were ſcat to Germany. The troops, ho wevergwere'put'in = 


motion, at the end of the winter and after taking the oaſtle of 7 


Arenſburg, which was occupied by! the French, the hereditary 
Prince of Brunſwic directed his courſe towards the Rhine. 


This motion drew the French generals into the field. Soubtce = 


wdEuee commanded on the Upper Rhine, and the Princeds = 


0 : 


he ae — ans 7 
Gade en the lower Rhine; The Jef bf Brogliv, who by 
wut intrigues had been de of the command of the 
French troops, bad ſoon become vißble: The many: misfor- 
tunes which befell the French armies were in a great meafure 
 Iniputble to that circumſtance, and muſt have afforded ſome 
Fratification to that great general. Ferdinand advanced, at- 
| tacked the French near Wilhelms Thal, and drove them after 
a briſk ion under the cannon of exile}; A part of them 
took flight over the river Fulda, leaving four thouſand dead 
end prifoners on the ßeld of battle. The French officers 
who were taken ptiſoners had loſt all their baggage which 
Ferdinend in fome meaſure replaced-in a very generous = 
mannef.- The day after the bittle he gave them a public dig 
ner. Among other diſhes a very large one was placed in the 
centre of Ine table which remeined covered till dinner wis 
al moſt ayer, When Ferdinand aſked the French officers to 
portake of the contents of the covered diſh. It being uncov- 
ered they with aſtoniſhment, found it Glled with gold watch- 
ed, gold ſnuff boxes, rings and _ E = WER 
ef them echdſe what he (pleaſed, a 
In order to drive the French God thei boy chap! near 
Caſlel, Ferdinand cut off their communication with Frank- 
fort. General Rochambesu, who carried it; was attacked and 
* put to fight, The great'-magazines'at Rothenburg fell then 
into the hands of the »llics, who ſoon after gained another 
victory near Lutteruberg, over à corps of Saxon troops j 
Who loſt a conſiderable number of priſoners, atid fifteen 
eannon, | Prince Frederic of Brunſwic, in another engage- 
ment, drove the French from Wer c vr ind wade a 27 
number of priſon ers. 

oo French by theſe ieee e 3 in 
ſuch: 8 degree that Prince Conde was obliged to haſten td 
their a ſſiſtance with the grand army. The hereditary Prince 
- of, Branfwic | marched towards him, and attacked him on 

the rſt of September near . Johanniſburg. Fortune was at 

| firſt on the fide of the allies; but the French, by their. great 

| Luperiority, at laſt gained the- battle. Ferdinand, however, 
carne to; the aſſiſtance of the allies, whereby a total defeat 
was prevented; The allies on that 1 '4 loſt two thouland 

four hundred, men. . 

. Aſter this, junction of. the frech armies tack place; * 
| whonow «goin Fenced offenſive operations, by befieging 


| © 


Am... 4 
: the cette ot Amonenburgh on the river Ohm. The lier 
defended the bridge leading to chat "caſtle bravely. The 
act ion laſted fourteen Hours ; after which the allies | 
esch party having loſt upwards of one thouſand wen. On 
the following day Amonetiburgh ſurrendeted. 7 
The winter was approaching. Negocietions of: packs had 
commenced, but the event was uncertain. Ferdinand, there- 
fore, was wiſhing to finiſh the,campeign by ſome important. 
undertaking. | He: directed his attention towards Caſſel ;. 
the. poſſeion of which, would free all Helſlia- from the, 
enemy, and afford him the greateſt advantages... The com- | 
mand of the beheging army was given to Prince Frederic, 
brother of the heteditary Prince of Brunſwic. On the 
ſweteenth of October the ſiege commenced. Attack and 
defence were equally lively ; the garriſon max ing frequent, 
but unſucceſsful - ſorties, They were not prepared ſor a 
fiege, and in want of almoſt every thing. Ferdinand occu- 
pied the roads, and was every where ſo advantageouſly, 
' poſted, that the garriſon, loſt all hopes of receiving ſupplies, © 
Hunger compelled. them to; capitulate,, which took place on- 

lhe chrſt pf November. Two days after the preliminaries 

of peace ere ſigned; which. put an end to the war between | 
France and England. Ferdinand now diſmiſſed his tr 7 9 
and the Britiſh army, which from twenty-five thouſand men, | 
were reduced 40 feventeen thouſand, began. their march 
towards Holland, Where Britiſh . were waiting to 


receive them 
France, of all the bellige rent powers, was the moſt dekrous 


of peace. Her finances being exhauſted, her commerce. 
reduced, her marine deſtroyed, and her foreign polleſfions... 
almoſt all in the hands of the Britiſh. Ready money was 
extremely ſcarce, enormous ſums. having been ſent. to Ger- 
many, and the Britiſh cruiſers having taken every thing 
valuable at ſea. ; Louis XV, the princes, and nobility of, 
a France, ſent their plate to the mint; but theſe means were 
not adequate to the eatneſs of the evil. Provinces and 
cities had, at their onexpences, fitted out men of war and 
privategrs, but without Juccels ; as ſaon as they appeared at 
ſea, they fell a prey to theBritiſh. Preparations were made for 4 
lending inf England wich fax thouſand flat· bottomed boats. But 
the Court of Great-Britain being informed. of the deſign, it 


became fraud. A vumber of thoſe boats after waids * 
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ed bu the coſt of Frante. Misfortune ended ed dates 
every Where; and Volteire ſeid, „France by her alliance 
with Auſtris, became during fix years, more exhauſted in 
mem and money, then by all her wars with ae 72 in a 


ou of two thouſand years,” 
In this critical ſituation, even che laſt 8 * Fronice begin 


to fail i the king of Spain, her cecent ally, being in the courſe 
of one year, rendered by the Britiſh, incapable of continuing 
the war, The Havannah, the key to the American poſſe ſions 


of the Spaniards, the bulwark of alt their gold and ſilver 


markets, was loſt witk all the wealth it contained. Manilla 
was taken; Portugal, which. had been overrun by the Span- 
jiards, was liberated ; Pondicherry was devaſtsted ; and Ca- 
nada, with all the French iſlands in America, were in the 


hands of the Britiſh, All theſe conqueſts, bought by valour, 


ſtreums of blood, and a national debt, oppreſſive to many ge- 
neratiom, were, with the exception of Canada, reſtored te 
the enemy at the concluſion of the peace. 

Frederic, by this peace, an event 3s e as the 
wat itſelf, and a production of Lord Bute, was left to his 


fate ; and ſeemingly with a view of throwing obſtacles into 


the way of this univerfally admired keto; in the treaty of 


peace it was exprefsly ſtipulated, that Hanover Heſfia, and 


other provinces of the allies fhoutd be evacuated and reſtor- 
ed by the French, but the Pruſſian provinces, Cleve, Guel- 
ders &c+ were only to be evacuated, © By the treaty: between 
Fruſſia and Great-Britaio, neither party could make a ſeperats' 
peace, nor agree to an armiſtice without the concurrence of 
the other; but the new Britiſh miniſter diſregarded theſe 
ſolemn | engagements, national. honour, and the voice of 


the people. 
"The Pruſſian ambaſſador in London proteſted in vain 


againſt this faithleſs treaty of peace, as far as it reſpected his 
country. 


and created in him a diſlike to the whole nation. He 
| had been admired by the Brittons to a high degree. The 


greateRt orators of the parliament on both fides raifed him to 
the Kies, the Engliſh poets praiſed his triumphs, and the pop» 


ulace burnt the effigies of his crowned' enemies on the public 
| places, | 


regoncile in Frederic's breaſt the political Aris of the court of 
St. James. 


— 


It was ratified on the toth of February 1763. 
This proceeding made the deepeſt ' impreſſion on Frederic 


This national diſpoſition however could never 


- 
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The King i in the mean time made uſe of the armiſtice, 
which reſpected the Pruſhan and Auſtrian provinces only, 


to ſend a corps of en thouſand men into the empire, He- 


intended to force the emperial cities to a neutrality, Gen- 
eral Kleiſt, commander of the Huſſars, received orders to 


direct the expedition. He ſoon appeared in Franconia, 
took Bamberg and ſeveral other important places, - After 


| levying heavy contributions, he marched towards Nurems: 
berg, which ſurrendered immediately by capitulation, paid 
one million five hundred thouſand dollars, and gave up the 
contents of the arſenal, Kleiſt, during theſe operations, kept 
his huſſars in action. They were every where, exacting con- 
tributions and ſpreading terror as far as the borders of the 
Danube, In thoſe ſouthern provinces af the empire they 
knew the Pruſſian troops by their name only, Behind the 
walls of cities they laughed at tht appearance of ſmall troops 
of light horſe. But they ſoon beheld theſe huſſars diſmounts, 
ing and ſtorming of whole cities, in which manner Wind. 


heim and Rotenburgh were taken. The armed citizens left 


their ramparts, opened the gates, and paid exorbitant con- 
tributions, | 

The Auſtrians viewed theſe operations with 1 . 
but at laſt orders were given at Vienna to appoſe them. A 
ſtrong corps came from Bohemia, and formed a junction 
with the army of the Empire, under the command of Prince 
Stolberg. This army now. entered. Franconia, and Prince. 
Xavier approached with a ſtrong body of Saxon and French, 
troops from another quarter. Kleiſt, too Weak to engage ſo 
large an army, retreated and arrived ſafely in Saxony, loaded 
with money, cannon and hoſtages, 

The princes of the empire now manifeſted theſe defire for- 
peace. Bavaria gave of this, the moſt convincing proofs : 
for the Electoral troops took poſſe ſſion of the paſſes of the 
Danube, and oppoſed che paſſage to the Auſtrians, They in tha 
month of January, ſeparated from the troops of the empire, 
and marched to their own country, Meklenburg had, in 
December, already concluded a ſeparate peace with Pruſſia, 

1763.-— Wich theſe operations of the Pruſſians in the 
empire, ended the war. Maria Thereſa. was now more diſ- 
poſed for peace. The hope of conquering Sileſis, had, ſince 
the diſcontinuance of hoſtilities between Pruſſia, Sweden, 


and Ruſſia, entirely ygniſhed ; and war Was contiaued Ups 
Ver, II. D d 


| 
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for honour's ſake, ''On the' part of Auſtria, however, preps | 
rations were made to take poſſeſſion of all the provinces 
which the French bad occupied; and the latter not being 
bound by their treaty with England to reſtore thoſe countries 
to the Pruſhans, were inclincd to give them up to the Auſ- 


trians. The departure of the French, therefore, was defer. 


red till an Auſtrian army had aſſembled near Ruremonde, 


But Frederic, who now was not at a loſs for ſoldiers, took ef- 
fettual meaſures, and detached a ſtrong corps to Weſtphaliaz 
whereby Thereſa's plan became fruſtated; the French not 
being diſpoſed to ſupport it by force of arms. 

The defire of continuing the war grew daily wezker at 


| Vienna, Frederic, who was now again in poſſeſſion of the 


kingdom of Pruſſia and Weſtphalia, ſeemed after ſeven cam- 
Paigns, without allies or ſubfidies, to be as formidable as 
ever, It was expected ſoon to ſee him again with his ar- 
mies in Bohemia, "Thereſa found herſelf with her armies 
alone, without 'allies in the field, after all the members of 
the empire, tired of the war, and terrified by the late inva- 
ſion of the Pruſſians, had recalled their troops. Her treaſu- 
ry was exhauſted, and all other neceſſaries were extremely 
ſcarce, But Frederic ſeemed not to be in want of any thing, 
He never negociated loans, either abroad or at home; and, 
What is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, he never laid any new impoſts 
during the whole war on his fubje&s, Germany had during 
this war ſuffered in the higheſt degree. Whole circles 
were devaſtated ; and others ſuffered almoſt as much by the 
total ſtagnation offrade ; notwithſtanding the ſtreams of mo- 
ney which were poured into that country from France, En- 
gland, and Sweden, either by the armies, or by ſubſidies. 
Thoſe ſums were computed at five hundred millions of rix- 
dollars. All Lower Pomerania, and part of Brunſwick, 
were converted into deſarts. Other provinces were nearly 
in the ſame ſituation ; they being either entirely deprived of 
inhabitants or at leaſt of men. In large tracts of land, not a 
veſtige of former culture was diſcoverable. An officer ob- 
ferved in one of his letters, that he peſſed ſeven villages in 
He ſſia, and diſcovered but one man, a e e whom he 
found cooking beans. n 

The 18th of February put an end to this ere calami- 
ty. Peace was on that dey concluded on the caſtle of Hu- 
bertzburg'in Saxony, the diet of Ratiſþan having two days 
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before declared itſelf neutral, By this peace all the provin- 
ces taken on either fide were reſtored, | After ſeven bloo- 
dy campaigns, therefore, things were in the ſame fituation as 


before. The aims of Frederic's enemies were entirely fruſ- 


trated. The Hero, whoſe ruin ſeemed to be inevitable in 
the eyes of all mortals, and who himſelf expected an over- 
throw in the midſt of all his triumphs, now made 888 


without looſing a ſingle village. 
Thus ended this ſeven years war; one of the moſt im- 


nortant events that ever were recorded in the annals of the 
world; a war, which, rich in extraordinary and manifold 
ſeenes, deluded the expectations of the world and which 


will remain inſtructive to ſoldiers, ſtateſmen and philoſo- 


phers of all nations and all centuries. 
e eee 
MILITARY MEMOIRS AND MAXIMS, 
— — 


Of Military Burials, from the General to common Soldier. 


| Ter funeral of a General, is ſaluted. with three rounds 


of cleven pieces of cannon, four battalions, and fix ſquadrons, 
That of a Lieutenant-general, with three rounds of nine 
pieces of cannon, three battalions, and four ſquadrons. 


That of a Major-general, with three rounds of ſeven pie- 


ces of cannon, two battalions, and three ſquadrons. 


That of a Brigadier-general, with three rounds of five pie- 


ces of cannon, one battallion, and two ſquadrons, 
That of a. Colonel, by His own battalion, (or an equal num» 
ber by detachment) with three rounds of ſmall arms, 
That of a Lieutenant Colonel, by three hundred men and 
Officers, with three rounds of ſmall arms. 
That of a Mejor, by two hundred men and Officers, with 


three rounds of ſmall arms. 
That of a Captain, by his own company, or ſeventy rank 


and file, with three rounds of ſmall arms. 


| That of a Lieutenant, by a Lieutenant, one Serjeant, one 


drummer, one fifer, and thirty-fix rank and file, with three 
rounds of {mall arms. POE 
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That of an Enſign, by an Enſign, one Serjeant, one drum. 
mer, and a pn bunk and file, with three dane of 
{mall arms, 

Thar of a Serjeant, by one Serjeant, and Red rank 
and file, with three rounds of ſmill arms. 

That of a Corporal, muſician, private man, FIN Vo or f. 
fer by one Serjeant and thirteen rank and on with three 
Wende of mall arms, 

All Officers attending the dure, of even their neareſt 
relations, wear their regimentals, and _ have a piece 
of black crape round their left arm. 


The paull ſhould be ſupported by Officers of the ſame rank 
with that of the deceaſed ; if that number cannot be had, 


Officers next in ſeniority are to fupply their place, 

A non-commiſſioned Officer's corpſe ſhould be attended 
to the grave by the non- commi ſſiened Officers of the regi- 
ment, and private men of the Og! or n to which he 


did belong. 


| | 
Directions for a Funeral Party, 


'THE party (according to the rank of the deceaſed) appoint- 
ed to eſcort the corple to the grave, is to draw up with open 
ranks, facing the. houſe or marquee where it is lodged ; and 
when the corple is brought out of the houſe, or marquee, 
the Ofc er commending the party will order. 

Reft your firelocks, 
Reverſe your frelocks, 
Rear ranks cloje to the front. 
©... Merch, | 
On whici the ranks cloſe, 
Io the right wheel by diviſion. 
March 
They wheel into two or more diviſions, according to their 
ſtrength. The Officer or Officers will then reverſe their 
elponi00ns, and the eldeſt poſt beit in the rear. 
Halt. 

The periy ſtands faſt till all is ready; lo the Officer 

will order | 
March, 

ine art» then marches off, led by the youngeſt Officer, and 

-p0ne :alks ; the curple following the party; and the drums 
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being muffled, beating the dead march, md-fifers playing a 
ſolemn tune. When it comes to ahe bur ia agen, the Ofi- 


cer orders 
Halt, 
And the party ſtands Faſt 
| Ranks to the right and left, wheel ae 
March. 
Each rank being told off, wheels back ; one half 46 che 
right, the other to ike left; and form a lane. 
Reſt on your arms reverſed, 
They come to'the funeral poſture. The corps, Ac. then 
paſs through the lane, and he orders 
Reſt your firelocks. 
Shoulder your firelocks. 
To the right and left, wheel and form your ranks. 
March. 
They wheel up, and form as before. 
Rear ranks cloſe to the "ae . 
March. 
The rear ranks of each diviſion cloſe up. 
Droiſcons to the right, or on wheel, 
March. 
They wheel. 
K. 
They ſtand faſt. 
r . 
They march till they « come to the grave. x 24. 
Halt. 
They ſtand faſt. 
Kear ranks, to your proper diftante. 
They go to the right about. 
March. 
They march five or ten paces. 
Front. 
They come to their front. 
When the Adjutant gives the Officer commanding the 
party a ſignal, he orders 
Make ready. 
Preſent, 
They preſent in the air. 
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They gre & volley, which is to be repeated three times 
4 the third time they Rand recovered. He then orders 
Half Cock. 
Shoulder. | 
Shut your pans, 
Rear ranks cloſe to 1 
March. + 
They cloſe. _ 
To the right, 1 by uuf. 
March. 
They wheel again in two or mare e diviſions, 8 
Halt. 6 
4 They ſtand faſt. 
March. 
The Commanding officer leads the firft divifion, the reſt 
following in their uſual poſts, They open their ranks, the 
drums beat, and fifers play, When drawn up on 92 regi- 
mental parade, he orders, 
Recover your arms. 
To the right about. 
March, 

And the men go to their quarters, 


—— — 


Of a Commandant commanding a Corpſe, 

« DISCIPLINE. and ſubordination (inſeparable from 
each other) can never ſubſiſt in a corps, but where the capa- 
city of the commandant is ſufficient to maintain it, by a {tri& 
and exact attention to every circumſtance,” x 

Conduct, on many occaſions, is as neceſſary as courage; 
officer can never have too many virtues, too much 3 | 
or experience : he ſhould have aFability to gain the affec- 
tions of his corps; and, by the iafluence of example, occa- 

on a perfect harmony to ſubſiſt among them: he muſt have 

ſufficient addreſs to acquire their good opinion; and confi- 

dence and reſolution to ſupport diſcipline with unſhaken 
firmneſs ; but if, on the other hand, the young or unexpe- 
rienced officer inadvertantly commits a fault, he, as his ſu- 
perior, ſhould reprimand him in private, with calmne's and 
ſolidity ; which, in general, will have its proper effect; for 
the feuerity of an arreſt, is a thing of ſo ſerious a nature, as 
nothing but the ſeverity of the lervice vught to juſtify, 
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A good commandant will exert himſelf in adminiſtering 


ſtrict juſtice to every ons with the greateſt difintereſtedneſs ; 
for which purpoſe, when vacancies happen, his intereſt, av 


their patron and benefactor, ſhould be ufed to promote the 


ſucceſſion of all his officers in rotation, except thoſe whofe 
incapacity or miſcon duct may render them unworthy of his 
favour : ſuch he muſt, at all events, endeavor to get rid of 
by ovliging them to reſign. 


He ought to be well acquainted with the trength and de- 


tail of his corps, and thoroughly maſter of all mancuvres 
and principles of the military art. The deſpiſing of foes, 


the want of iatelligence, and of reconnoitring and flanking . 


parties, have been the ſole cauſe of many a defeat, and often 


occaſions a ſhameful, precipitate retreat, even from an infe- 


rior force, 

The commandant ſhould have 2 particular attention to the 
arms, accoutrements, cloathing, and all other appointments 
of his corps; that the accounts are kept regular, complaints 


immediately redreſſed, the ſick well attended, and particular 
care taken of them, He ſhould never put his captains to n.. 


ſuper lluous expence for the ornaments of a ſoldier ; but con- 
tent himſelf wich what is proper and has a military appear- 
ance ; nor permit the officer commanding in his abſence to 


change the officers uniform, or ſpare the ſtock-purſe to raiſe 


men to mend the corps. 
He ſhould drum out, with infamy, by ſentence of a court- 
martial, ſuch men as are of a diſhoneſt, quarrelſome, or muti- 


nous diſpofition; and give marks of his liberality to theſe 


who diftinguiſh themſelves in the time. of danger ; for re- 
wards are as needful as puniſhments; by the one they are 
led on to glorious actions, by the other they are deterred 
from committing baſe ones. 

When the corps is under arms, or where the dF of the 
ſervice is concerned, the commandant ought to remember, 


that he is anſwerable for the good order and diſcipline of it 


and therefore ſhould oblige every officer to a flrict perform 
ance of his duty. 
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Of a Majer. 


The Major of a corps, © requires many zecompliſhments. 
He ſhould be active, vigilant, and well acquainted with 
the ſtrength of the battalion and details of the army; atten- 
tive that his regiment is not detached out of roſter ; and 
have a perfet̃t 0 of the men _ all maneus 
vres. | 
He muſt draw up the battalion, and Ow it OR 
he is ordered. 

e is tobe mounted, with his ſword io. at the head of 


the grenadiers, when the regiment is marching by files, com- 


panies, ſub; or grand divifions : when the battalion is pre- 


pared for the charge his poſt is then in the rear of the firſt 


right hand grand diviſion, 

The multiplicity of details which he is charged with, re. 
quires the utmoſt attention, to keep them clear and free from 
confuſton : he ſhould be maſter of the attack and defence 
of fortified places, as ſometimes a N of chat nature 
may fall upon him. 

FThis poſt ſhould be filled with men who are able to com- 
mand and attract refpe& ; and the more he ſhews to his ſu- 
periors, the more he will receive from his inferiors ; ſo that 


the Major who would implant the refpe&t due to him in the 


breaſt of his officer, cannot proceed on à better method to 
eſtabliſh ſubordination, than by ſhewing a proper deference 
to his Colonel-commandant, or thoſe in rank above him,” 


—— — 
Of a Captain, 


THE firſt object of a Captain, is to gain the love and affec- 
tion of the ſoldiers of his company, by being preſent when 
the non-commiſfioned officers and private men are accounted 
with for their arrears and Roppages ; : vifiting them often, ei- 
ther in barracks, camp,' quarters, infirmary, or hoſpital ; 
fee them properly taken care of when fick, and reward ſuch 
as are exact and well behaved. He ſhould know every man 
of his company, by name and character; and inſpect his com- 
pany 's arms, accoutrements , ammunition, cloaths and necella- 
ries once a week. 
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1 If he is in garriſon, he ſhould be punctual in executing 
all the orders he ſhall receive, if inthe field, he ſhould apply 
himſelf to the well diſpoſing of any command he may be en- 
truſted with; a ſmall poſt advantageouſly occupied, or an 
entrenchment judiciouſly thrown up, will make him appear 
capable of more important matters, If employed in a fiege, 
he ſhould command a paryy of workmen, endeavour to in- 
ſpire them by his example, and always appear at their head, 
The more exalted the ſtation, the more requiſite the exam- 
ple to inſpire the irreſolute with firmneſs, and the timorous 
with fortitude, In the day of battle, his calm intrepidity 
ſhould excite a confidence in his company, An intrepid 
courage, conducted by reaſon, is the moſt faithful companion 


of a ſoldier, among the dangers which his profeſſion ex poſes 
* to. 


Lo. 
of a Lieutenant, 

TIE Lieutenant, in the Captains abſence, commands the 
company, and is not only anſwerable to the ſervice, but te 
kim alſo, for the care and management of it; nor is it at his 
choice to exchange any man from the company, but by the 
leave of the Commanding- officer of the corps, or his Captain. 

He muſt pay a particular attention to the arms, accoutre- 
ments, ammunition, cloaths, neceſſaries, and dreſs of the ſol- 
diers, in ſhort, to every circumſtance which may contribute 
to their health, &c. oblige the Non-commiſſioned Officers, 


commanding ſquads, to give him a return Every market-day, 


ſpecifying the quantity, quality, and eoſts of proviſions they 
have laid in ; all. which he is then to examine, and ſee if they 
atlwer their returns. 


He ſhould viſit the fick, to have thei properly attended, 
and well taken care of ; attend roll-calling at leaſt once a- 
day; and oblige the non- commiſſioned officers to give him an 
exact account every morning, wherein they are to inſert all 
eccurrences, which happened during the preceding twenty- 
four hours, that he may redreſs all an with readineſs 
and exactneſs. 


When on guard · party or other duty, he ag fs the 


precautions taken by his captain, that he may be able to exe- | 


cute the ſame when he comes to command. 
There is nothing fo neceſſary or juſt as that the lieutenant 
Hould act his own part, and endeavor to acquire a knowle: 10 


of the commiſſion above him. 
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of an bei. <8 1 


* 


"HE Rould confider the truſt and, confidence repoſed i in kink py 


and, when he has the honor of carrying the colours in action, 


reſolve rather to die than lofe t them : for courage is Maree, 
and cowardice deteſled. 


* £ 


He ſhould, be attentive. that the ſerjeants ad, corporaly 
ſupport a proper authority; but this i ig to be "yg with de- 


cency and good order. 


Honor is the peculiar characteriſtie of an 1 conſe. 
quently, all our actions ſhould be guided by it; a man of, 
tiue honor would rather exert his patience than his courage, 


except in defence of his country, 
_ Sobriety 1 is very becoming in all officers ; it will preſerve 


our health and underſlanding, and entitles us to a reſpect- 


ful regard from our ſuperiors, On the other hand, drunken- 


neſs will weaken the mind, and ruin the contlitution, 
Attention in duty is both proper and commendable ; it 


will improve our minds, and cultivate our underſtandings; 


though at firſt it may ſeem ſevere, yet if we do it calmly and 


cheerfully, a little perſeverance wall conquer whet leemed ſo 
difficult, 


+ The re ſpect we owe to ſuperiors, demands particular 


attention; we can never receive their advice with too much 


politeneis and docility, A young officer ſhould always be- 
h:ve with politeneſs, and put a kind of reſtraint or his 
words and actions: he ſhould endeavor to oblige every body 
to the utmoſt of his power, but without 8 a mean ſtudied affec· 
tation, or cringing.“ 

Nothing will recommend us ſooner to the favor of a gone=. 
ral, than having gained: preferment by merit; time, experi- 
. ence, and a proper attention, are the ſure paths ts honour, 

By ſuch a conduct, we will add to batten, and confirm 
our char actes. 
1 730 435 The Adjutant 
18 to do no other duty than that of adjutant.. Hei is to fes 


all detachments before they are ſent to the general pa- 


rade; that their arms are clean; 3 their ammunition, accou- 
trements, &c. in good order; and that a ſerjeant be ſent 
with them to the parade, He is alſo to keep an exact detail 
oß the duty of every one in the regiment ; . via, of all Savard 


SS: * 
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ments, court-martials, ſick gone to, or returned. from the 
hoſpital ; ſoldiers deſerted, dead, entertained from year to 
year, diſcharged, or abſentby leave; that a return be given 
in every morning to the Commading-officer, in the uſual 


method, and to the Major of Brigade (if in camp) once a 


week, to be delivered to the General; that they always take 


care to ſend their ſick to the infirmary, or general hoſpital 3 


and that their arms and accoutrements are taken care of. He 
muſt keep an'exa& liſt of duties with the Majors of Brigade, 
that they may ſee juſtice per formed, and be able to tell every 
one when he is near duty, that he may ke ep in e ay 
provide accordingly, 

An Adjutant muſt keep conſtantly to the Ne and forms 
of diſcipline now in uſe, and on no pretence whatever 
change or let fall any of the ſaid cuſtoms till farther orders. 

When a detachment is {ent out, a Serjeant may accompas 
ny any number. under twenty, and a Subaltern may head 


any between ten and thirty, As the number of men encreale, 
ſo muſt the Officers. A Captain may command from fifty” 


to an hundred, One Captain, three Subalterns, and four' 
Serjeants, accompany one hundred men; arid {@ i in propor- 
tion to greater numbers. a 

© To be able to command men properly, we ought firſt 
to know them, to have feen them in different ſtations, to 


watch the moſt minute movement of their fouls, to diſtin- 


guiſh their talents, to form and employ them apropos. 
There is no profeſſion in which all this is ſo ablolutely 


neceſſary, as that of arms; it is impoſſible for a man who fails 
in theſe reſpects to command a diſcipline ; that is to lay, to 
form ſoldiers for the moſt laborious and fatiguing exerci- 

ſes; to wean them from any kind of will or opinion, to re- 
duce them to an obedience the moſt exact and implicit, and | 
from ſtubborn clowns to form machines only animated by 
the voice of their Officers,” beats of the drum, or ſounds. of 
tne ffe. Every one certainly has not theſe talents; a man | 


may be alert in his buſineſs and expert in conducting a march, 


commanding a company or even a regiment, but yet very far 
from being able to make a perfect Adjutant, It is therefore 
evideat, that the diſcipline of men ſhould not be truſted but 


to ſenſible and expericaced Officers, 


- 
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07 the Quarter- Maſter. Ss 

THE Quarter: maſter, though! he ſhould have” otidther 


pommilſion, is to do no duty but that of Quarter-maſter. He 


** ought to be an honeft careful man, exaRt at his pen, and a 


| good accomptant; very well ſkilled in the detail of a regi- 


ment; and perfectly acquainted wich every individual cir- 
Wer of its duty and finances. 

Ig garriſon, he is always to be ee in e the 
Quarters kept clean, and receive all things belonging to the 
vivres, infirmary, or hoſpital ; provide all the camp equi. 
page; and, on all diſtributions of carriages, proviſions, and 
materials el work, receive and diſtribute them according 

to order, He muſt keep exact accounts, and return what 
is neceſſary or ordered, that the regiment may not be anſwer- 
able for what is miſſing, He muſt be very careful in inſpec- 
ing the bread and proviſions, that no unwholeſome. food be 
received, and no deliveries made bu: in juſt time. Beſide 
which, there are a great many things belonging to this employ 


that cannot be recited here, and happen without rule; in, 


which wins ancient cuſtoms and the rules of war, muſt be 
followe 


Of Soldiers. 

« A SOLDIER ſhould be brave, vigorous, careful, and 
obedient to all his Otfieers, from the General to the Corpo- 
ral; and obey the orders of the latter as if coming from the 
mouth of the former, as in reality they do; the Corporal 
being the only means by which they are conveyed. He 
ſhould take care that his uniform, as well as other apparel, 
be neat and clean ; his arms and accoutrements bright and 
in good order, the uſe of which he ought diligently to ſtu- 


dy and alſo all his different duties; he ſhould be maſter of 


all the beats of the drum and tunes of the fife, aud inſtantly 
obey them ; he ſhould diligently attend his colours on all 
occaſions ; the limitation of his furlough ſhould be religioul- 
ly obſerved : his time for food and ſleep regulated, not by 
his will, but by his leiſure, When ſentry, he ſhould be alert, 
and obſerve his orders exactly and inviolably ; aſk no reaſons 
for them, or dare to think them of little importance, 

« The Officer ſhould inſtil into the heatt of s ſoldier, 
that obedience is the ſoundation of regularity and order; 
that, by this, diſcipline is maintained: by this, great de- 
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| figns are executed; and, without it, all is confalion and 


diſorder,” "Is | 
The firſt thing that ſoldiers are to be moghy' is the milaay 
ſtep ; which can only be acquired by a conſtant practice of 


| marching quick or flow to together, It is of conſequence 


on the march, or in the line, that they keep their ranks well 
dreſſed, for men who march in an irregular manner, are in 
diſorder ; and, if fallen upon by the enemy, muſt be defeat- 
ed. Nothing is more eſſential; for a man may be attacked 
in four parts; in the front, in the-rear, and on both flanks ; 
but he can defend himſelf, and, annoy the enemy, ly 
when his face is turned towards them. 

Marching is reduced to three points; front, and 1000 
ſides; (becauſe it is impoſſible to do it regular, or for any 
time, backwards) and by this means we may face the enemy 
wherever it preſents itſelf, The different ſteps to be uſed 
are three; ſlow, faſt, and oblique ; which N be termed 
eure 

The firſt is proper in advancing upon the enemy, when 
the ground is unequal, that the line may not be broken : the 
ſecond i is chiefly neceſſary, when we want to anticipate the 
enemy in occupying ſome poſt, or paſſing. a defile; or, above 
all, in attacking a retrenchment, to avoid being a long while 
expoſed to the fire of the artillery and ſmall arms: andlalt}y, 
when we come near the enemy, we muſt then advance with 
a bold faſt ſtep, have. our bayonets hxed, and charge with 
vigor and vivacity. 


—— 
Of Aids- de-Camg. 
* AIDS- DE- CAMP ͤare officers attached to the perſon of 


a genersl officer, to carry his orders. This employment is 
of great importance, and ſhould never be intruſted to young 
men without experience and Capacity. 

The Mareſhal de Puyſſegur ſays, in his Art by Wis, on 
the ſubje& of Aids de Camp, That in the time of the great 
Prince of Conde and Mareſhal Turenne, the employment of 
Aid-de-Camp was always filled with - officers of character. 
The reaſon is, that in a battle, a moment may change the 
face of affairs ; inſomuch that though an order ſent by the 
General for an inferior officer to act in ſuch or ſuch a man- 
ner, and which was properly giyen, with reſpect to the 
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fituation of the aQion at that moment, yet, before the Aid. 
de-Camp arrives andidelivers it, the actual ſtate of the action 


may be ſo far changed, as that the order becomes improper, 


It is therefore neceſſary, that he who carries it, has com- 


prehended the ſpirit in which the General meant it, and 
takes care-not to deliver it in ſuch a poſitive manner, as to 
oblige him who receives it to aft up to the letter of the 
order, and not to leave him liberty to change it.“ The 
Mareſchal ſays, he ſaw i battle loſt, becauſe an Aid de- camp 
had, upon a falſe repreſentation of the local made to the 
General, been ſent to him who commanded the right wing, 
to order him to thange his ground ; who, knowing the 
Krength of it, tried to argue the matter, but to no purpoſe ; 
the Aid-de-camp delivered the poſitive order, and the 
Commander was obliged to obey : the enemy immediately 
poſſeſſed themſelves of his advantageous poſt, and by that 
means won the battle, 


Method of ſending for Colours. 
THE officers having taken their poſts, the colours are 


- - thus to be ſent for: Viz, 

The Mejor orders the drummers and fifers to beat and 
play the drummer's call ; which is a warning for the officers 
wha carry the colors, the drummers and fifers. Ile then 
orders a'flam ; upon which the officers, drummers and fifers 
face to the right, the officers advancing their eſpontoons at 
the ſame time ; and, on the immediate ſound of another flam, 
they march to the head of the grenadiers, and turn to their 
proper front. The Captain then orders the company to 
advance their arms, and marches off, 

So ſoon as the Captain comes to the place where the co- 
lours are lodged, he muſt draw up his company, and then 
give the following words of command, » | 

Fix your bayonets. 
Shoulder your firelocks, 
| _ When the Enſigns receive the colours, the Captain gives 
the word; 


Prefent your arms, 
Upon which the company prelent their arms, and the 
drummers and fifers beat and play a point of war; afler 
which the Captain orders; 


* 22 ry 
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* Shoulder your firelocks, 

Advance your arms, 
To the right (or left) * | 

Marel. — A 

© They TE : beck to the battalion, beating od 1 * 

When the colours approach the left flank of the battalion, 


—— 


7 1 


the Commanding Officer orders, Preſent your arms and face the. 


battalion to the left, the drummers and ſifers beating and playing 
a point of war. The Captain of grenadiers make two wheels 
to the left; who open their ranks in the ſecond wheel, '{o fs. 
to be in a:direRt line with the ranks ef the battalion. When 
the grenadiers halt, the muſic, drummers, and fifers, ccale ; 
on which the Commanding Officer gives the word* 
| Ta the right, as ,yau were, 

The whole face to the right; the Captain of grenadiers follow 

ed by his Lieutenant; behind whom the Enſigns, with the 
colours, move briſkly to the right ; the Officers and colours, 
march in front of the line of Officers: the fifers and drummers 


between the Officers and front rank of the battalion ; the front | 
rank of grenadiers between the front and center of the battal- 
ion; and the rear rank along the rear rank of the battalion. 


Whenthe Enſigns come to the center of the battalion, they ara 
to fall in, and dreſs with the line of Officers. The grenadiers, 


having returned to their poſt on the right, get the words af 


command from their Captain. 


- - Turn to the front. 
Halt. 


"Shoulder your firelocks, 


VG your bayanets, 
Shoulder. 


THE END, 
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